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VOYAGE 


F R O M 
CADIZ to MAL AG A. 


N Friday, 23d of March, at eight in 

the morning, I went on board a lit- 
tle brig, which came from Yarmouth, and 
was bonnd for Malaga; but as it was an 
hour too late for the tide when we got un- 
der way, we had the mortification to ſee 
other veſſels make good their paſſage, whilſt 
we, after beating about the bay fix hours, 
were reduced to the neceſſity of coming to 
an anchor. For my conſolation, I had thus 
an opportunity of dining once more with 
my amiable friend count de Greppi, and of 
lodging again under the hoſpitable roof of 
Mr. Duff. 


Vor. III. B Early 


„ 


Early the next morning we ſet ſail with 
a pleaſant breeze, and before night, enter- 
ing the ftraits of Gibraltar, had the ſatiſ- 
faction to view the proud rock, at the ſight 
of which every Britiſh heart ſhould triumph 
in the recollection, not ſo much of the cou- 
rage of its brave defender, as of his gene- 
rous compaſſion for his beſiegers in the 
hour of their diſtreſs. As we had the ad- 
vantage of the current, we flackened fail, 
that we might be certain of not paſſing Ma- 
laga before the morning. But, by the time 
that we had entered the bay, and began to 
ſee the city at a diſtance, the wind died 
away, and for two hours we found our- 
ſelves becalmed. However, as the day ad- 
vanced, the ſea breeze got up, and ſoon 
carried us to the place of our deſtination. 

We have here two phenomena, univer- 
fally noticed, but never ſufficiently ac- 
counted for : the conſtant influx into the 
Mediterranean, and the fea breeze. Both 
have occupied the attention of philoſo- 
phers ; and their ſolutions, however fatiſ- 
factory to themſelves, have not, as I con- 


ceive, removed the difficulties involved in 
theſe ſubjects. 
X Doctor 


1 

Doctor Halley, in his experiments to aſ- 
certain the quantity evaporated from the 
Mediterranean Sea, placing a veſſel of ſalt- 
water over burning coals, brought it to the 
temperament of the air in our hotteſt ſum- 
mer; and at the end of two hours, having 
found the evaporation and the proportion 
of the ſurfaces to each other, from theſe he 
formed his calculation. He then attempted 
to diſcover the quantity of water annually 
poured into the Mediterranean by all its 
rivers, making his calculation by the pro- 
duce of the Thames ; and finding this un- 
equal to the evaporation, he concluded, that 
he had aſſigned a ſufficient cauſe for the 
conſtant influx. How inaccurate the pre- 


miſes! how haſty the conclufion ! Not to 


mention his comparing the diſcharge from 
rapid ſtreams, borne with impetuoſity into 
the Mediterranean, and retaining their 
freſhneſs at the diſtance of many leagues 
trom ſhore, with the more humble produce 


of the Thames, creeping almoſt impercep- 


tibly along, and loſt as ſoon as it has reach- 


ed the ſea ; not to mention the impropriety 
of this compariſon, it may be ſufficient to 


remark, that the whole quantity of water 
| B 2 con- 
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contained in his veſlel was brought to the 
temperature of the air in our hotteſt ſum- 
mer. No wonder then, that he ſhould 
make the evaporation from the ſurface of 
the Mediterranean amount to two hundred 
and eighty millions of tons per day. But 
that ſurface is ſeldom, and but for very 
tranſient moments, of the ſame degree of 
heat with the incumbent atmoſphere, be- 
cauſe every breeze muſt make a conſidera- 
ble variation in its temperature, by com- 
mixing the waters from a conſiderable depth 
with thoſe that are ſuperficial, In a moſt 
intereſting voyage among the Alps, by M. 
de Sauſſure, we find ſome experiments con- 
ducted by himſelf on the lake of Geneva, by 
which it appears, that on the 6th of Auguſt, 


1774, the thermometer of Reaumur at the 


depth of three hundred and twelve feet, 
ſtood at eight degrees and an half, when near 
the ſurface it was fifteen degrees, and, in the 
air, twenty degrees. 

Here we find five degrees of difference 


between the heat of the atmoſphere and 


the ſurface of the water in calm weather ; 
but how much greater would have been the 
variation, had the lake been ruffled by a 


ſtorm, 


lid. as 
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ſtorm, more eſpecially had the waters been 
troubled to the depth of ſix hundred and 
twenty feet, where, as it ſeems, the ther- 
mometer ſunk down to four degrees three- 
twentieths! 

Hence it appears, that the calculations 
of Dr. Halley are ill grounded. That his 
concluſion 1s erroneous, will be evident, if 
we reflect, that ſuppoſing the evaporation 
to exceed the annual ſupply from rivers, 
the Mediterranean Sea would be conſtantly 
growing more briny than the ocean, till, in 
proceſs of time, it would become one ſolid 
maſs of falt. „ 

This being the caſe, ſome other cauſe 
muſt be aſſigned for this intereſting phe- 
nomenon. Suppoſing the fact to be well 
eſtabliſned, that the influx at the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar does really exiſt, without any cor- 
reſponding efflux by the ſame channel, there 
muſt be ſome invifible communication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the ocean; 
and this, conſidering the ſtrong convulſion 
our globe has at ſome period ſuffered, is 
by no means improbable. 

The other phenomenon, not ſufficiently 
accounted for, is the ſea breeze. It has 


B 3 been 
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been ſuppoſed to ariſe merely from the ac- 
cumulation of heat on the earth by day; as 
the land breeze is conceived to originate 
from the diminution of that heat by night. 
But we might enquire, whether the ſurface, 
of the earth, by night, becomes colder than 
the ſurface of the water ? if not, ſhould not 
the ſea breeze continue all the night ? but 
this would be contrary to fact. That accu- 
rate obſerver, Dampier, has given a good 
deſcription of theſe alternate changes in the 
direction of the wind on the coaſt, and at a 
few leagues diſtance from the land. He 
ſays, The ſea breeze begins about nine 
« in the morning, ſo gently, as if it were 
afraid to approach the ſhore ; and then, 
* as if unwilling to offend, it makes a halt, 
* and ſeems ready to retire. It increaſes 
ve till noon, and dies away about five in the 
© evening.” 1 

From the reſult of ſome experiments 
confirmed by my own obſervation, I am 
induced to believe that the ſea breeze ori- 
ginates in the aſcent of vapour from the ſea, 
and the land breeze from the condenſation 
of that vapour. 

That one cubic foot of water may be 
con- 
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converted into ſixteen thouſand feet of 
ſteam, in the medium preſſure of our atmo- 
ſphere, we learn from Mr. Watt; and al- 
though vapour ſormed by the ſun is not ſo 
rare as ſteam ariſing from the ſurface of 
boiling water, yet we know that the ſpace 
it occupies, and the force of its expanſion, 
are conſiderable. To aſcertain this matter, 
I took a twelve ounce phial, half filled with 
water, in which I placed a tube, two feet 
long, and nearly one-quarter of an inch di- 
ameter in its bore. This tube I cemented 
ſo perfectly, that no air could paſs between 
it and the mouth of the phial. Thus pre- 
pared, I expoſed my apparatus to the ſun, 


when inſtantly a vapour began to form, of 


a force ſufficient to overcome the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere, and by degrees to make 
the water riſe up four-and-twenty inches 
in my tube. But whilſt even the thinneſt 
cloud was paſling before the ſun, the water 
ſunk in the tube with great rapidity, riſing 
again ſlowly after the gleam returned. At 
ſun-ſet, when the whole of the vapour was 
condenſed, and a dew collected on the in- 
ternal ſurface of the phial, the water ſunk 

T2 down 
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down again till it had found its level. At 
the cloſing of the day, the dew collected on 
that ſide of the phial which was turned 
from the ſun; but in the night it was 
again taken up, and the whole before the 3 
morning was depoſited on the other fide 1 
bi. neareſt to the window, being always con- 
x denſed on the fide which was relatively 
cold. | 
Ho often do we obſerve the ſun diſh- 
pating a thick fog, and converting it into 
that ſpecies of vapour, which, when the 
i thermometer is above fifty-five degrees, is 
| inviſible. M. de Sauſſure remarked upon 
i Col Ferret, a mountain of the Alps, bound- 
5 ing the Allee blanche, one thouſand one 
| hundred and ninety-five toiſes, or about 
ſeven thouſand feet above the level of the 
ſea, that whenever the ſun ſhone ſtrongly 
upon the valley, it diſſolved the clouds as 
ſoon as they entered it. But this never 
happened oppolite the glaciers ; for there, 
as if attracted by the ice, they deſcended 
rapidly, and ſeemed, as he obſerves, to ſpread 
themſelves upon it. & 865. But in reality 
the rapid condenſation cauſed this rapid 
3 motion 
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motion of the vapour towards the cold ex- 
panſe. 

From ſome of the higheſt rocks he often 
ſaw the vapours, after ſun- ſet, gradually 
depreſſed, and concentrating themſelves in 
the bottom of the vallies. § 1126. 

Agreeable to theſe remarks mariners 
obſerve, that wind 1s generated by a ſingle 
cloud. 

During the time, therefore, that vapour 
is produced, the wind blows from the ſea; 
but whilſt the condenſation laſts, it comes 
off the land. 

We availed ourſelves of a gentle ſea 


breeze; and, traverſing the bay, we came 
into the harbour, 


MALAGA. 


N failing up the Mediterranean, when 
firſt you open Malaga, you ſee it deeply 
embayed, and on the land fide ſurrounded 
by high and rugged mountains, which ſeem 
to be deſtitute of ſoil, and, therefore, not 
ſuſceptible of cultivation; but, as you ap- 
proach, the proſpect every way improves, 
the vineyards are diſtinctly ſeen on the de- 
clivities, hanging towards the ſun, and all 
the lower lands appear to be exceedingly 
productive. | 
As ſoon as we had dropt our anchor, an 
officer appeared, to whom I communicated 
my deſire of going immediately on ſhore, to 
deliver a letter to the marquis of Valle- 
hermoſo, captain-general of the province. 


Having 


ra 1 

Having looked at the direction, after due 
examination reſpecting health, he gave us 
Prattique, to the no ſmall ſatisfaction of 
our maſter, who feared that we might have 
been obliged to wait for it two days, as 
often happens, ariſing either from the per- 
yerſ-neſs or neglect of the officer on duty. 

Malaga is fituated in a valley of no great 
extent, on the fide of a deep ravin, which 
in ſummer contains no water, but in win- 
ter affords a bed to a confiderable river. 
The houſes are high; the ſtreets are con- 
tracted, many of them not more than eight 
feet wide, others not ſo wide; all badly 
paved, and dirty to a proverb. It is divid- 
ed into ſix pariſhes, and contains forty- 
one thouſand five hundred and ninety-two 
fouls; of which by far the greateſt propor- 
tion is of females; becauſe, of thoſe who 
arrive at the age of maturity, and go out to 
labour, here are found ſix women to one 
man. They have twenty-five convents ; 
fifteen for monks, and ten for nuns ; with 
nine hoſpitals, and one beaterio. 

Of the buildings, whether public or pri- 
vate, the only one, in the leaſt worthy of 
attention, is the cathedral, an edifice begun 

A. D. 


E 

A. D. 1528, and not yet finiſhed. It is in- 
deed two hundred years ſince it was ſo far 
brought to a concluſion as to be fitted for 
the performance of divine ſervice; but not- 
withſtanding new taxes are granted for its 
completion, and have been collected for 
near ſeventy years, it remains with one ſin- 
gle tower out of fix contained in the origi- 
nal deſign. The dimenſions are three hun- 
dred and fixty feet by one hundred and 
eighty, with one hundred and thirty-five 
in height. It is a noble pile; but the 
part which moſt rivets the attention, is the 
choir, admirable for the perfection of its 
carved works, repreſenting in very bold re- 
lief the twelve apoſtles and the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed of the ſaints. 

This biſhopric is worth a hundred and 
fifty thouſand ducats, or L. 16, 479. 9s. 10d. 
But then, one-third of this revenue is diſ- 
poſed of by the king. The whole chapter 
conſiſts of the biſhop, with eight dignita- 
ries, twelve canons, twelve minor canons, 
and the ſame number of prebendaries. Of 
the former, the dean receives fix hundred 
pounds a year; but the other dignitaries 
only tour hundred and fifty pounds, 


'The 
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The convents, though numerous, are few 
of them remarkable, either for architecture, 
or for any monuments of art. Of the fri- 
ars, the Franciſcans feem to take the lead, 
and to be moſt the objects of veneration 
among the common people. They have 
four orders, but I am not acquainted with 
their diſtinctive characters. A gentleman, 
who is no friend to the monaſtic inſtitu - 
tions, was ſo obliging as to give me the 


ſubſequent deſcription, but this relates only 
to externals : 


Barb ſans poux, et poux fans barb: 
Barb et poux: ni poux ni barb. 


Among theſe, the Capuchins appear to 
be the only uſeful members of ſociety, giv- 
ing themſelves up to the ſervice of the 
poor; yet even they might be diſpenſed 
with, and their place ſupplied with more 
advantage to the public, by the fathers of 
the oratory, or congregation of S. Philip 
Neri; who, although not bound by vows, 
are more laborious and more extenſively 


uſeful, than all the regulars of the monaſtic 
tribes. 
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As one of my friends was retired, with 
other young people, to this congregation 
for a few days, to be engaged in reading, 
prayer, and meditation, previous to their 
receiving the euchariſt at Faſter; I went 
to viſit him in his retreat, and was much 
pleaſed with the attention paid by the fa- 
thers in preparing their minds for this ſo- 
lemnity. 

In the evening I returned to hear the 
penitential ſermon and the miſerere. When, 
as uſual, the lights were extinguiſhed, and 
the flagellation, accompanied by the miſe- 
rere, was begun ; it became evident, by the 
fervor of their devotion and the vehemence 
of their diſcipline, more than commonly 
protracted, that the penitents, either deeply 
impreſſed with a ſenſe of guilt, were more 
than commonly ſolicitous to placate an of- 
fended deity ; or that, miſtaking his nature, 
they earneſtly deſired to pleaſe him by their 
voluntary ſufferings. It is much to be la- 
mented, that the fathers of the oratory, ſo 


highly to be reſpected for their good inten- 


tions, ſhould not hold up the idea of refor- 
mation to their penitents, rather than flat- 
ter 


C38. 
ter and deceive them with the vain hope 
of thus making an atonement for their 
crimes. 

Theſe fathers uſe the diſcipline on Wed- 
neſdays and Fridays, about ſeven in the 
evening, becauſe at that time, immediately 
after the veſpers, they rehearſe their mat- 
tins; but all the religious orders, who riſe 
at midnight to this ſervice, perform their 
flagellation in its proper ſeaſon ; and many 
of them do it with ſuch violence, that in 
the morning, the places where they ſtood, 
are found ſprinkled with their blood. The 
biſhop of Malaga, although diſtinguiſhed 
for his benevolence and piety, and, in the 
opinion of mankind, free from every ſtain, 
yet is ſaid to practiſe ſecret diſcipline with 
more ſeverity than the moſt zealous of the 
monks. | 

This good biſhop, not ſatisfied with giv- 
ing thus his body to the ſcourge, gives 
more than half his goods to feed the poor, 
who aſſemble every morning at his doors 
to receive each a little bit of money, and 
from thence diſperſe themſelves among the 
convents, where they never fail to get ſome 
bread and broth, BER 

Beſide 
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| Beſide theſe general benefactors, many 
of the merchants are exceedingly liberal in 
their donations to the poor; and among 
them, no one is more diſtinguiſhed than 
D. Joſeph Martinis, a gentleman equally 
celebrated for the extent of his informa« 
tion, the hoſpitality of his table, and the 
bountiful aſſiſtance, which he never fails to 
give to objects of diſtreſs. The poor are 
at all times welcome to his doors, where 
money 1s daily diſtributed, and for them 
every day his caldron boils. His moſt 
intimate friend aſſured me, that, with his 
own hands, he gave them more than eight 
hundred pounds a year. About eleven in 
the morning they begin to ſwarm about 
his habitation, young and- old, the feeble 
and the robuſt, men, women, and chil- 
dren, clothed in rags, and half devoured 
by vermin ; where, ſeated on the ground, 
they employ themſelves in the moſt diſguſt- 
ing occupation, till the hour of diſtribut- 
ing the meat and broth arrives; after 
which, they either lic down to ſleep, ot 
diſperſe themſelves about the ſtreets to 
beg, varying, * as it may be readily con- 

ceived, 
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ceived, their plan, according to the variation 
of the ſeaſon. 

With ſuch encouragement for beggars, 
no wonder that they ſhould abound in Ma- 
laga, where the lazy can have no induce- 
ment to employ themſelves in labour, and 
where the profligate, when they ſhall have 
waſted their ſubſtance, may know for a 
certainty that they ſhall never be in want 
of bread. Hence it comes to paſs, that in 
the city, few traces of induſtry are ſeen, 
whilſt filth and naſtineſs, immorality and 
vice, wretchedneſs and poverty, the inevi- 
table conſequences of undiſtinguiſhing be- 
nevolence, prevail. How evident is it from 
hence, that he, who finds employment for 
the poor, is their greateſt friend; whilſt he, 
who indiſcriminately feeds them, ſhould be 
ranked among their enemies. 

Multitudes of beggars, infeſting every 
{treet, mark a bad police; and certainly few 


cities have more cauſe than Malaga to com- 


plain of this. For ſome time I could not 
conceive the reaſon, why, wherever I had 
ſupped, I was conſtantly attended to my 
lodging by a ſervant with a light; but ob- 
ſerving upon ſome occaſion, that ſuch at- 

Vol. III. C tendance 
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tendance would be needleſs, becauſe the 
ſtars ſhone bright, and the diſtance was in- 
conſiderable ; I was informed, that the ſer- 
vant and the lighs were not merely for 
comfort, but for ſafety, becauſe robberies 
and murders were frequent in the night. 
Indeed when I was there, an officer, return- 
ing unattended to his lodging, was aſſault- 
ed in the ſtreet by thieves, and, upon mak- 
ing reſiſtance, was ſtabbed in- the back by 
one, whilſt another robbed him. In the 
laſt ſixteen months they reckoned ſeventy 
" murders; for which, not one criminal had 
been brought to juſtice ; and in one year, 
as I am credibly informed, a hundred and 
five perſons fell in the ſame manner. Si- 
milar to this had been the conſequence of 
groſs neglect and miſtaken lenity at Cadiz, 
till count O'Reilley became its governor. 
Whenever ſuch a man ſhall be named to 
the government of Malaga, the ſame Her- 
culean labour will be undertaken here, and 
probably with the fame good effect. 

Their form of municipal government 1s 
excellent, but the defect 1 is in its mal-admi- 
niſtration. 

At the head of this department ſtands 


the 


BW 
the governor, repreſenting majeſty, and 
himſelf, when abſent, repreſented by the 
corregidor with his alcalde mayor, the former 
reſembling the mayor of our corporations, 


the latter performing the office of recorder. 


Both theſe are in the nomination of the 
crown. The alcalde goes his rounds in the 
beginning of the night, attended by an 
eſcrivans. 

Of the regidores, or aldermen, two in ro- 
tation preſide monthly. Theſe have the 
privilege of ſelling their places, or of na- 
ming a ſucceſſor; but ſhould they neglect, 
whilſt living, to diſpoſe of their office, it 
goes by ſucceſſion to the heir, either fon 
or brother, being Hijos de la ciudad, or free 
citizens. Should they have purchaſed, they 
may eaſily contrive to reimburſe them- 
ſelves. | | 

The alcaldes de barrio, or petty conſta- 
bles, are twelve; of which fix are named 
by the regidores, the other ſix are choſen 
by the people. They have ſtaves, and walk 
the ſtreets, two hours each, every night. 
They have the power to arreſt till morn- 
ing, and may command the aſſiſtance of the 
military. 
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The a/guazil mayor, choſen by the re- 
gidores from among themſelves, is like our 
conſtable of the hundred, endued with more 
extenſive authority than the alcaldes de 
barrio ; having the power of arreſt over a 
whole diſtrict, yet ſubject always to the al- 
calde mayor, and obliged to give him an 
account of every thing he has done. 

The eſcrivanos, or public notaries and 
{criveners, are twenty - four, to examine 
witneſſes, and make minutes. No depoſt- 
tion can be taken but by them, nor any 
judgment pronounced but on their re- 
port. 

The ſpndicos are two, choſen annually by 
the people, to watch both for them and for 
the king, that neither they may be op- 
preſſed, nor the revenue be defrauded, Of 
theſe, one is ſubjected to the approbation 
of the crown, whilſt his aſſociate is altoge- 
ther independent of the court. This offi- 
cer, called per/onero del comun, is by the 
patent of creation, dated 5th May, 1766, 
like a Roman tribune, armed with his vero 
in the aſſembly of the regidores, among 
whom he fits, and may communicate at all 
times with the king, either in perſon, when 


it 
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it ſuits him to demand an audience, or by 
letter. Without his conſent, the regidores 
cannot regulate the price of proviſions, 
and, when regulated, he inſpects the qua- 
lity. 

The preſent alcalde mayor, littlę reſpect- 
ed for his perſonal appearance, leſs admired 
for the endowments of his mind, and not 
proof himſelf againſt corruption, ſeems to 
have neither inclination nor abilities to curb 
the rapacity of the eſcrivazos or notaries, 
who, taking bribes to the right and to the 
left, pervert juſtice, by drawing up falſe 
reports; always prepared to ſkreen for 


money the vileſt offenders. Hence the 
adage, 


O bien; O mal; tienta al eſcribans, 


Murders and aſſaſſinations, with every 
ſpecies of exceſs and violence, muſt, with- 
out the ſtrenuous exertions of the magiſ- 
trate and the ſtrict execution of the lav's, be 
frequent in a country, where, whenever the 
wind blows over land, all the paſſions are 
inflamed, and in ſome perſons almoſt to 
frenzy. Yet here, juſtice, when moſt 
awakened, purſues oftenders with a tardy 
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ſtep, ſlow in its approach, uncertain in its 
vengeance. Innumerable inſtances are cited 
of criminals, who have died forgotten in 
the priſons; and of ſome who, whilſt under 
{ſentence of death, having married and pro- 
duced a_ numerous offspring, have been 
brought forth to execution, when all re- 
collection of their crimes had been long 
ſince obliterated. A friend of mine in Ma- 
laga informed me, that he ſaw a woman, 
after nine years confinement, hanged, for 
having poiſoned two huſbands, and one mo- 
ther-in-law. 

The uſual pretext for this neglect, is the 
deſire, by repeated examinations of the cri- 
minal at diſtant periods, and by the en- 
quiries conſequent on his confeſſions, to get 
a knowledge of his accomplices ; but the 
misfortune is, that by this delay, the pr 
poſes of juſtice are defeated. 

In ſummer the inhabitants of theſe ſultry 
regions, excluding as much as poſſible the 
ſun, confine themſelves to their habita- 
tions throughout the day; but when the 
overwhelming heat is ſucceeded by the re- 
freſhing coolneſs of the evening, they 
wander abroad, and when the light is gone, 

* | all 
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all the young people bathe for hours in the 
ſea. The ſexes, however, do not bathe 
promiſcuouſly, but ſeparate, and at a con- 
venient diſtance from each other. At ſuch 
ſeaſons, to prevent intruſion, the ſpot 
where the ladies are, is guarded by ſenti- 
nels with their loaded muſkets; and ſhould 
a gentleman be ſo indiſcreet as to ſwim 
round to them, it muſt be at the hazard of 
his life. Whenever, therefore, a young 
perſon is determined to intrude, he goes in 
diſguiſe, as the female attendant of ſome 
eaſy fair one, and in that character paſſes 
unobſerved. 

This practice of bathing every night, 1s 
not defigned ſo much for pleaſure as for 
health, being meant to obviate every in- 
convenience experienced from the heat. 
Yet notwithſtanding all precautions, the 
diſeaſes of a relaxed fibre are moſt preva- 
lent ; for, not to mention thoſe which ariſe 
from irritability of nerves as the conſequence 
of debility, tertians and putrid fevers rage 
with ſuch violence, that more than three 
thouſand died laſt year in the hoſpital of 
8. Juan de Dios, beſide multitudes in the 
City and its environs. 

04: I hap- 
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I happened to be at Malaga in the holy 
week, and although the ceremonies are not 
equal to thoſe of Barcelona, yet they are 
conducted with ſome degree of ſolemnity, 
and afford much amuſement to _ 
vulgar. 

On Thurſday morning the conſecrated 
hoſt was depoſited in a mauſoleum, erected 
for the purpoſe at a great expence; and of 
three keys, one was tied round the biſhop's 
neck, who leaving ſome of the canons to 
keep watch and ward, which they did 
through the night, retired himſelf to dine 
with thirteen poor men, after which he 
waſhed their feet. 

In the evening they ſang the miſerere, 
accompanied by ſoſt muſic, and with ſuch 
expreſſion that ſcarcely any one, endued 
with ſenſibility, could refrain from tears. 

On Friday, by ſeven in the morning, 
nearly ten thouſand people were aſſembled 
in the great ſquare to view proceſſions; 
but juſt as a crucifix was ſeen entering at 
one corner of the ſquare, whilſt the beloved 
diſciple, with the bleſſed Virgin, made 
their appearance at the other, a ſudden 
ſhower compelled the multitude to diſperſe 


for 
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for ſhelter. Thus unfortunately, the meet- 
ing of the ſon and mother was prevented; 
otherwiſe theſe, and a variety of images, 
were to have acted their ſeveral parts. 
John was to have expreſſed his ſorrow by 
lifting up his hand, the bleſſed Virgin would 
have fainted, and all the people would have 

been diſſolved in tears. 
In the evening every one reſorted to the 
cathedral, the ſacred lights were extin- 
guiſhed, and the miſerere was again re- 
peated, after the hoſt had been removed 
from the ſepulchre to the high altar. This, 
to a good catholic, ſhould be a moſt deſire- 
able moment, becauſe he may gain one 
thouſand and ſixty days indulgence, every 
time he repeats praiſed be the holy hearts 
* of Chriſt and of the Virgin.” 
On Saturday morning, the reſurreCtion - 
was announced with all the uſual tokens 
of exulting joy, and every one prepared to 
keep the feaſt. For this purpoſe more 
than a thouſand lambs had been brought 
into the market the preceding night, and 
after the example of the Iſraelites, every 
family, which could afford to purchaſe,one, 
was zealous to keep up the remembrance of 
the 
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the chriſtian paſſover. Light was re-kind- 
led, and conſecrated ; and to repreſent the 
bright luminary of the church, a wax 
candle, twelve feet high, and twelve inches 
. in diameter, pierced by five awls, was 
1 placed near the altar. Attendance on this 
vi ceremony procures for the penitent four- 
{1/8 ſcore days indulgence, the value of which 
| may be eſtimated, either by money or by 
corporal ſeverities; becauſe as Mr. Gibbon, 
. who in this caſe is a competent witneſs, 
[| informs us, four pounds for the rich, and 
1 nine ſhillings for the poor, or three thou- 
| ſand laſhes, are equal to one year's pen- 
ance, 

In the evening I obſerved hundreds of 
lambs decorated with coloured ribbons, 
led by the boys about the ſtreets. The 
market for thefe continued the three days 
of Eaſter, during which they enter free of 
every duty; whereas at other ſeaſons, al- 
though calves and lambs entering the city 
are diſcharged from the millones, there is 
paid for them an alcavala of four per cent. 
on the value. 

The country round Malaga appears wild 
and broken. The mountains are high, 
rugged, 
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rugged, pointed, and at their ſummits deſ- 
titute of ſoil, yet cultivated wherever a 
vine can be fixed. The rock under the 
broken fragments of ſchiſt is limeſtone 
and marble. The fruit trees are the algar- 
robo, figs, almonds, vines, oranges, and 
lemons, with the aloes, producing here the 
prickly pear in ſuch abundance, that the 
tithe of them is let for thirty thouſand reals, 
or three hundred pounds a year. 

The chief dependance of this country is 
on the vines. Theſe are cultivated with 
much labour, and at a great expence ; for 
beſide the common pruning twice a year, 
and the collecting of the fruit, all the 
earth near each plant muſt be twice moved. 
Previous to the winter it is collected round 
the ſtem, that the roots may be kept dry 
and healthy during the wet ſeaſon ; and 
before the great heats of ſummer, it is 
formed into a diſh to retain the water, that 
the vine may not droop for want of moiſ- 
ture. 

When it is conſidered, that theſe vine- 
yards are always on the declivity of hills, 
inclined towards the ſcorching ſun, it may 
be readily conceived, that the labour is 


ſevere ; 
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ſevere ; and that the people, who with un 
remitted application perform this taſk, can 
never deſerve the character of drones. The 
peaſants of no country upon earth are more 
patient of heat, of hunger, and of thirſt, or 
capable of greater exertions, than this very 
people, who have been accuſed of indo- 
lence. For my part, from what I have 
obſerved, and have been able to collect, I 
am ſatisfied, that if the Spaniards of the 


interior provinces are unemployed, it is to 


be attributed neither to the climate, nor to 


their conſtitutions ; but either to the neg- 
lects of government, or to other accidental 
cauſes already noticed and explained. 

The expence attending the cultivation 
of a vineyard is ſo conſiderable, being equal 
to three-quarters of the produce, that none 
but the lands unfit for corn are converted 
to this uſe, and many which formerly yield- 
ed wine in great abundance are now neg- 
lected. According to the ſtatement of 
Oſorio, who wrote towards the cloſe of the 
laſt century, three and + gallons of wine, 
the produce of twice that quantity of 
grapes, as it came from the preſs, coſt one 


ſhilling and two-pence for the labour, be- 
ing 
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ing the very price at which it was fold in 
the villages, when the grape was plentiful. 
Notwithſtanding the diminution in the 
quantity of land alotted to the vine, there 
are, in the diſtrict of Malaga, fourteen thou- 
ſand vine-prefles, chiefly employed in mak- 
ing the rich wines, which, if white, from 
the nature of the country, is called moun- 
tain ; if red, from the colour, vino tinto, 
known tous by the name of tent. 

For the purpoſe of making theſe wines 
fuller in the body, and ſweeter than they 
would naturally be, the grapes are left to 
be very ripe; then, being cut, they are ex- 
poſed to the ſun to evaporate their moiſ- 
ture ; after which, they are preſſed and put 
into veſſels, with a due proportion of inſpiſ- 
ſated vinous ſyrop. Some late experiments 
of M. John Murphy, prove that the moun- 
tains of Malaga can produce a light and 
pleaſant white wine, equal in quality to the 
beſt ſherry. To obtain this, when he has 
gathered his fruit, he combs off the grapes 
from the ſtem, before he commits them to 
the preſs. I have taſted the produce both 
in England, and at his table, and think it 
already ſuperior to the ſherry, commonly to 


be 


1 
| be met with, and have no doubt that he 
will improve it every year, till he has 


| brought it to be equal to the beſt. 
1 l This wine he ſells for ſixteen pounds 
| 


# the butt, of one hundred and thirty-five 

q gallons, delivered on board the ſhip ; where- 

as ſherry ſells for twenty-four, and is fre- 
| quently ſpoiled with brandy. 

[i Good mountain is fold from thirteen to 


| | = ſixteen pounds the butt, according to qua- 
1 lity and age. | 

11 < . 

I Li It is reckoned, that from eight hundred 
LIK : 

| 8 to a thouſand veſſels enter this port every 


| year, of which about one-tenth are Spaniſh ; 
| and the exports in wine, fruit, oil, and fiſh, 
| are computed at about three hundred and 
ſeventy-five thouſand pounds per annum ; 


1 but there have been times when it has 
| ll been conſiderably more. M. Martinis alone 
— 1.988 | INE 

In one year exported five thouſand butts of 


wine, and other merchants in the ſame 
proportion to their uſual ſales. Their fiſh 
are anchovies, of which, in years of great 
abundance, they have fold ten thouſand 
baricas of two quintals each. 

In my little excurſions round the city, I 
viſited the Victoria, a convent built in the 
valley 


= 

valley between the old Mooriſh fortreſs, and 
the hill, on which Ferdinand erected his 
battery. My guide, a.good old monk, en- 
deavoured to amuſe me with a legendary 
tale reſpecting this ſpot, and the reaſon of 
its having been thus honoured; but my 
attention was otherwiſe engaged, for I was 
taking notice of ſome people buſily em- 
ployed in pulling up oats from a fine crop 
of wheat. From their mode of winnow- 
ing their grain, after the mares have trod- 
den it with their feet, their ſeed corn muſt 
be very foul; whereas, with the ſimple ma- 
chine I have referred to, the drum and prin- 
ciple of which was firſt deſcribed by Papin, 
they might ſave the expence of pulling up 
the oats, and keep their land much cleaner 
than at preſent. 

How, wonderful is it, that this beautiful 
machine is not better known, and that it 
ſhould not yet have been univerſally adopted. 
Dr. Papin invented it in 1689, merely for 
the purpoſes of raiſing water, and of ſup- 
plying deep mines with air; but, in Hol- 
land, it was adapted to the uſe of huſband- 
men, for winnowing their corn. This great 
philoſopher publiſhed his diſcovery to the 

| world 
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world in a valuable work called Recueil de 
diverſes Pieces touchant quelques nouvelles 
Machines, printed at Caſſel, in 169 5. He 
1 called this machine Rotatilis Suctor et Preſ- 
118 I have been the more particular on this 
4 in ſubject, becauſe a tallow-chandler in Lon- 
don has lately aſſumed the invention to 
himſelf and taken out a patent, although, as 
it thus appears, neither the machine itſelf, 
nor the purpoſes to which he would apply 
it, have any claim to novelty. 

Near the convent of Victoria I took no- 
tice of ſome blue marly clay, of which are 
made the earthen jugs, called bucaros and 
| alcarrazas, uſed in this part of Spain for 
1 Cooling water. It is remarkable, that when 
1 the ſcorching terral wind prevails, liquids 
expoſed to it in theſe jugs, become as cold 
as if buried in the ſnow; but, if ſubjected 
to the influence of the caſt wind, they ſoon 
grow warm. To explain this, we muſt ob- 
ſerve that the bucaros being porous, ſuffer 
the water to tranſude, and to cover, as with 
dew, the external ſurface of the veſſel; in 
conſequence of which, being expoſed to 
the dry land wind, the cvaporation is car- 

ried 
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ried on with rapidity, and, in propor- 
tion to the evaporation 1s the cold thereby 
produced ; whilſt the eaſt wind, ſweeping 
along the ſurſace of the fea, becomes ſatu- 
rated with moiſture, and therefore not only 
is itſelf incapable of carrying on the proceſs 
of evaporation, and of increaſing cold, but, 
operating as warm vapour, it has an oppo- 
ſite effect. 

The effect of evaporation no where ap- 
pears more ſtriking than in the Eaſt Indies, 
where, for the purpoſe of procuring ice, 
they make large pits in wide extended 
plains, and nearly filling them with canes, 
they place on theſe, very ſhallow pans, un- 
glazed and porous, and filled with boiling 
water. Thus expoſed during the night to 
the influence of the land breeze, a pellicle 
of ice is formed before the morning on the 
ſurface of the water, always thicker if the 

wind has been warmer than uſual. 
| When I was returned from the Victoria, 
the young count de Villalcazar, to whom, 
as well as to his father, I was under the 
higheſt obligations for their polite atten- 
tions, invited me to take a ride with him 


to ſee his country-houſe called the Retiro. 
Vox. III. D It 
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It is indeed a beautiful retreat, ſituated on 
a declivity at the feet of the mountains, 
and not far diſtant from the fea; both 
which, with Malaga, contribute to enrich 
its proſpects. It is a very ancient habita- 
tion, in the form of a caſtle; but as it was 
never ſtrong, it muſt have been defigned 
only to prevent ſurpriſe from the nocturnal 
viſits of the Mooriſh pirates. The nume- 
rous fountains in the garden are pretty, and 
well ſupplied with water. The fruit trees 
are Inxuriant. Here oranges, lemons, limes, 
citrons, olives, vines, apricots, figs, and al- 
monds, mix together in beautiful confuſion. 
Could I have prolonged my ſtay at Mala- 
ga, I ſhould frequently have viſited this 
enchanting ſpot. 

This little excurſion prepared me for one 
to a greater diſtance from the city. 

Whilſt I was attending the ſolemnities 
of Eaſter in the cathedral, I became ac- 
quainted with a perſon, who happened to 
ſtand near to me, and who, after anſwering 
my inquiries, and explaining to me ſuch 
ceremonies, as moſt excited my attention, 
had the goodneſs to invite me to his houſe. 
Struck with the frankneſs of his manner, 
] ac- 
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accepted the invitation and went home 
with him, where I had the happineſs of 
finding, in the perſon of his father, one of 
the moſt ſenſible and moſt intelligent of 
thoſe, who honoured me with their friend- 
ſhip and eſteem. 

After I became more intimate in the fa- 
mily, this gentleman, called don Felix So- 
lefio, preſſed me to ſpend a few days with 
him at his country-ſeat. On the eve of my 
departure my time was precious ; yet, ſuch 
was the cordiality of his invitation, that I 
determined to comply with it. 

On Thurſday, 12th April, we left the 
city, and, travelling weſtward, in a few 
hours we arrived at S. Carlos, near to Aroyo 
de la Miel, in the vicinity of which the 
ſnow continued {till unmelted on the moun- 
tains. Here don Felix has juſt finiſhed a 
{pacious manſion, with an extenſive garden; 
the latter well planted with every thing the 
foil and climate can admit of; the former, 
though vaſt, yet inelegant, and deſtitute of 
taſte, Utility being every where conſulted, 
without the leaſt attention to appearance, 
the poultry-yard and pig-ſties are in the 
front of the houſe ;. and in the whole pile 
D 2 there 
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there is not one good room, nor the leaſt 
regard to ſymmetry, but all the apartments 
are ſcattered and void of order, as if built 
without a plan. At his table appears the 
greateſt affluence, and nothing but plate is 
to be ſeen; yet the ſame want of ſymmetry 
prevails, and the ſame deficiency of refine- 
ment, as if he had previouſly determined to 
have nothing modern. His eldeſt fon, my 
firſt acquaintance, feems here to be unem- 
ployed ; whilſt the ſecond, an active youth, 
overlooks the labourers, and occaſionally 
works among them. —— 

The eſtate they cultivate, is more than 
two leagues in length, and one in breadth, 
by the ſea fide, and hanging to the ſun. 
Much of the land is good, the reſt only fit 


for ſheep; and the whole quantity, as near 


as I conld calculate, is about twelve thou- 


ſand acres; for the fee-fimple of which he 
gave twenty thouſand hard dollars, or four 
thouſand pounds ſterling. 

It is but two years fince he made the 
purchaſe, and in that ſhort ſpace of time 
he has planted two hundred thouſand vines, 
five thouſand olives, one hundred and twen- 
ty thouſand mulberries, five hundred and 

eighty 
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eighty figs, three hundred pomegranates, 
ſeven hundred lemons, and as many orange 
trees, beſide a great number of ſugar canes. 
He has added to his works a tan-yard, and. 
a paper-mull, each upon an extenſive ſcale. 

To conduct all theſe operations, he has 
engaged one hundred and twelve men, the 
labourers at five reals (one ſhilling) a day, 
the maſons at nine. Laſt year he conſtant- 
ly employed between ſeven and eight hun- 
dred. | 

His preſent ſtock upon his farm conſiſts 
of fifty- ſix oxen, twelve hundred ſheep, four 
hundred goats, and one hundred and fifty- 
eight pigs ; but all theſe will be increaſed 

The ſhepherds ſlcep near their flocks ; 
and every night a watchman, well armed, 
rides round the whole eſtate, to ſee that 
all is ſafe. Were it not for this precaution, 
the thieves by profeſſion, and the ſmug- 
glers, when diſtreſſed, would commit fre- 
quent depredations. 

In the midit of the eſtate, a vaſt quarry 
has been opened, and will be enlarged for 
the united purpoſes of procuring ſtone, and 
of giving vent to ſprings, which are here 
o copious, that from the mouth of the 
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quarry there iſſues a conſiderable river, diſ- 
charging itſelf with great rapidity, and wa- 
tering as it flows more than a thouſand 
acres of his richeſt land. 

'The higheſt rocks upon theſe premiſes 
conſiſt of white marble, the lower ones of 
limeſtone, and nearer to the level of the 
ſea, there is 7uf; which is a kind of petre- 
faction, by incruſtation of calcareous matter, 
incloſing the branches and leaves of trees, 
with other vegetable and animal produc- 
tions, not marine, but fimilar to thoſe of 
the adjacent lands. Deſcending lower ſtill, 
near to the ſea, we find the ſurface covered 
with fragments of ſchiſt, and of white 
quartz. 

In this part of his eſtate, adjoining to the 
fea, and near to the Aroyo de la Miel, he 
pointed out to me two Roman baths, join- 
ed by a Moſaic pavement, and as it ap- 
pears, formerly covered by the fame roof; 
the one twenty feet long, the other four- 
teen, each twelve feet wide; the leſſer fur- 
niſhed with a ſtove, and both readily ſup- 
plied with water, either from the fea, or 
from the rivulet. The ſteps to each are 
twelve feet long, one foot wide, and nine 


I inches 


1 
inches deep. Nearer to the beach appear 
ſome vaults, with other fragments of Mo- 
ſaic payment. 

This enterpriſing man, a Genoeſe by 
birth, is a card-maker, and has an advan- 
tageous contract with the government; but 
happily, being a man of ſpirit, he employs 
all his gains in theſe improvements : and, 


ſhould he continue to meet with protection 


from the coutt ; in him it will be ſeen, that 
the man, although a ſtranger, who gives 
activity to wealth, and calls forth the re- 
ſources of a country, far from being the 
object of jealouſy and envy, deſerves every 
poſſible encouragement, and ſhould, as long 
as it ſuits him to reſide in it, be enrolled 
among the citizens, and partake of all their 
privileges. 

In his card manufactory, which, in honour 
of the marquis of Sonora, was eſtabliſhed at 
the place of his nativity, are employed two 
hundred people, to fulfil his engagements 
with the miniſter, becauſe he is bound to 


ſupply a given quantity for the ſervice of the 


colonies. Theſe he delivers at two reals the 
pack: and government ſells them in Ame- 
rica for twenty, that is, for a dollar, or four 
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ſhillings ſterling; although better might be 
had for leſs than two pence halfpenny, or 
one real. In conſequence of this extortion, 
the demand falls ſo ſhort, that there remain 
undiſpoſed of four thouſand boxes, each con- 
taining four thouſand packs; yet the con- 
tractor continues to deliver the ſame quan- 
tity as uſual, receiving monthly on account, 
through Martinis of Malaga, one hundred 
and fifteen thouſand reals, or eleven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 

There is at Malaga a benevolent inſtitu- 
tion, well ſuited to the condition of a coun- 
try whoſe huſbandmen are deſtitute of ca- 
pitals. It is called Monte pio, and is in fact 
a provincial bank, eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe 
of lending money, without intereſt, to far- 
mers, to employ it in the cultivation of their 
lands. Theſe funds ariſe from vacant bene- 
fices, called Eſpolios y Vacantes. 

The antiquities of this city, with its ad- 
Jacent country, muſt to thoſe who have a 
taſte, for ſuch purſuits, be highly intereſt- 
ing. It was built by the Pheœnicians, and 
paſſed ſucceſſively under the dominion of 
the Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, and 
Moors. The firſt ſovereign who ſwayed 

Fo TR ts i May 
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the ſceptre there, making it the ſeat of em- 
pire, was Haly Abenhamith. When this 
monarch had eſtabliſhed his power over 
the kingdoms of Granada and of Murcia, he 
' marched at the head of his victorious troops 
to Cordoya, where, having flain with his 
own hand the uſurper Zuleman, he took 
poſſeſſion of the vacant throne, and left the 
united empire to his poſterity. 

It was not till the year 1487, that Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, after an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, recovered Malaga from the domi- 
nion of the Moors. At that period it muſt 
have been a place of conſiderable ſtrength, 
and two ſtrong towers, the upper one called 
Gebalfaro, the other Alcacava, with their 
communicating walls, mutt have been the 
chief dependance of the belieged. But its 
antiquities I leave to men better qualified 
than myſelf to treat of. 

Before I quitted Malaga, I enquired into 
the prices of proviſions. The pound there 
is of two-and-thirty ounces ; but, reduced 
to ſixteen ounces, the prices were as fol- 
low : 


Beef, twelve quartos, or ſomething under 
three pence halfpenny. 


Mutton, 
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Mutton, fourteen ditto, or nearly four 
pence. 

Bread, five ditto, or not quite three half- 
pence, 

Anchovies, three ditto. Theſe have been 
ſold for one quarto the double pound, but 
ſince there has been a demand for them in 
Naples, the price has riſen. 


JOURNEY 


F 


F R O M 


MALAGA To GRANADA. 


N Sunday evening, April 15th, I pre- 
pared, with regret, to turn my back 

upon a City, with which, upon my firſt en- 
trance, I was ſo diſguſted, that I deter- 
mined to leave it the ſucceeding day. Yet 
after a three weeks reſidence, delighted 
with the manners of the inhabitants, in 
leaving it I lamented the ſhortneſs of my 
ſtay. Having then bid adieu to all my 
friends, and paid the laſt viſit, where it was 
more eſpecially due, to the marquis of Val- 
lehermoſo ; recommended by his excellency 


to the care and attention of my guide, I ſet 
forwards on my journey. 


The 
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The way, for the ſpace of about three 


leagues, paſſes along a bottom, ſhut in by 


mountains to the left, but, on the right- 
hand open to the ſea. The whole of this 
valley is covered with luxuriant crops of 
corn, as are the adjacent hills with vines. 
As we advance towards Velez Malaga, the 
country appears more broken and occupied 
by innumerable pointed hills, all rich and 
cultivated to their very ſummits with the 
vine. The rock in general is ſchiſt, with 
ſome limeſtone, and one hill of gypſum. 
With ſuch a rich varicty of views, it would 
not be caſy to find a more delightful ride 


than this. At the diſtance of fiye leagues 


ve arrived at Velez. 

This city occupies a declivity, and is ex- 
poſed. to the influence of the mid-day ſun. 
it is commanded by a caſtle placed on the 
ſummit of the hill, which, as no longer 
ncedf{ul for its defence, is ſuffered to decay. 
Here are two pariſh churches, fix convents, 
and, according to the government returns, 
cight thouſand five hundred and twenty - 
nine fouls; but they are ſuppoſed to be 
nearcr to twelve thouſand. 

Much trade is carried on from hence, 


chictiy 


48:4 
chiefly for lemons, raiſins, figs, almonds, 
oil, and olives, with ſome wine. 

The government is in a corregidor, and 
thirteen regidores, aſſiſted by the alcalde, 
alguazil, and thirteen eſcrivanos. 

As to the accommodations for a traveller, 
I can fay little, becauſe I was happy in be- 
ing received under the hoſpitable roof of 
Mrs. Blake, the fiſter of my banker, Mr. 
Joyes. Yet from a view of the pgſada, I 
thought myſelf doubly fortunate in having 
ſecured ſuch good quarters, and ſuch agree- 
able ſociety. 

On Monday, 16th April, at ſeven in the 
morning, we proceeded on our journey, 
paſſing along the al/ameaa, fo called from 
alamo, a poplar, this being the tree, with 
which moſt frequently the public walks are 
planted. Here, in a cool and refreſhing 
ſhade, where through the whole year the 
nightingale fings, and lemon trees diffuſe 
their fragrance, the inhabitants of Velez 
aſſemble every evening. | 

It was with reluctance that I quitted this 
cultivated ſpot, where all nature ſeemed to 
wear a ſmile. Here the peaſants at every 


ſtep call for ſome bleſſing upon all who paſs. 
Their 


[ 46 J 
Their manner is ſoft, their ſalutation is be- 
nevolent, yet peculiar; for they do not, as 
in other parts of Spain, addreſs the traveller 
with vayauſled con Dios, that is, God be 
with you,” but vayauſted con la Virgen, 
« May you be under the protection of the 
virgin.” | 

When we had left this pleaſant, this fer- 
tile valley, and began to climb the hills, 
the abundance of goats ſhewed clearly the 
nature of the country, that it was rough, 
arid, and uncultivated. Such we found it, 
rugged in the extreme ; and if our mules 
had not been nimble and alert, dauntleſs 
and perſevering, if they had not reſembled 
in ſome meaſure the goats, in clambering 
among the rocks, we ſhould never have 
been able to proceed. 

The ſcene itſelf was ſufficiently terrific, 
but it was rendered more ſo by the fre- 
quent view of monumental croſſes. Of theſe 
the moſt remarkable was one raiſed on the 
ſpot, where the marquis S8. Antonio and his 
ſervant met their fate. The ſituation was 
convenient for the purpoſe, with a ſteep 
aſcent, and roads almoſt impaſſable to engage 
his whole attention ; whilſt ſcattered trees 
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ſerved to ſkreen the villains, and enabled 
them unobſerved to fire, at the ſame in- 
ſtant, on the maſter and the man. 

We had, however, little reaſon to be 
afraid, becauſe we had inſenſibly joined 
with others in the valley to form a power- 
ful caravan for the paſſage of theſe moun- 
tains, the uſual refuge of ſmugglers and of 
thieves. We had a troop of fifty, either 
horſes, mules, or aſſes; and could have 
muſtered twenty men well armed. Of our 


company two were equipped more com- 


pletely than any of the reſt; each of theſe 
had two guns ſlung by his ſide, one very 
long, the other ſhort; two pair of horſe 
piſtols, and two leſſer piſtols in a girdle, 
beſide a dagger for cloſe quarters, when 
they ſhould have exhauſted their ammuni- 
tion. Theſe were two officers of the re- 
venue, employed to watch the motions of 

the ſmugglers. 
One of them, a young man, I found 
communicative and well informed. He 
told me, that ſince the tobacco has been 
raiſed from thirty to forty reals, that is, to 
eight ſhillings a pound, the ſmugglers have 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that they have 
| now 
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or ſummit of theſe mountains, which were 
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now twenty where they before had one, 
although the officers wholly employed in 
collecting the duty on tobacco, are more 
than eighteen thouſand, beſide the ſoldiery, 
who are often called in to their aſſiſtance. 
He complained moſt feelingly of the hard- 
ſhips endured by the officers of the reve - 
nue, and of the abſolute impoſſibility of 
living on their pay. This appeared, when 
he informed me, that for the maintenance 
of himſelf and horſe, government allowed 
no more than eleven reals, or two ſhillings 
and two pence a day, with an obligation to 
find his own horte ; and, ſhould any miſ- 
fortune happen, to replace it at his own 
expence. This ſpeaks for itſelf, and evi- 
dently proves, that the moſt faithful of 
them all, muſt have ſome other dependance 
belide his pay. 

When we had travelled four leagues in 
about fix hours, we arrived at the puerta, 


then covered with ſnow, and after another 
league, we began deſcending towards Al- 
hama ; where, hungry and fatigued, we ar- 
rived at four in the evening. 


On the heights we had ſeen only the 
cork 
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cork tree and the ilex ; but, in the valley, 
if with ſuch a rich variety of hills it may 
be called a valley, we found luxuriant crops 
of corn. 

Alhama is remarkable for ſituation, being 
almoſt ſurrounded by a precipice, from 
which you look down upon a river, at leaſt 
two hundred feet below you. In this it is 
beautiful to ſee and hear numerous caſcades, 
aſſuming various forms, all foaming among 
the rocks; and when they have ſpent 
their fury, gliding almoſt imperceptibly 
along in one continued ſtream. Thus ſitu- 
ated, the city is acceſſible only from the 
weſt, where a caſtle, formerly reputed 
ſtrong, but now going to decay, commands 
the entrance. 

Theſe rocks are worthy of our obſerva- 
tion. The upper ſtratum 1s pudding ſtone, 
Under this comes filicious grit or ſand ſtone, 
including broken ſhells in great abundance ; 
and near the water's edge, at the depth of 
two hundred feet, there appears a ſtratum 
of ſhingle or rounded gravel. Near to the 
river are ſprings, productive of much ſalt. 

Whilſt I was conſidering this fingular 


ſituation, and contemplating ſome fraginents 
Vol. III. E of 
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of the rock replete with ſhells, an old monk 

joined me, and, upon looking at my ſmall 
collection, aſſured me, as a recent diſcovery, 
that what I ſo much admired was not the 
production of the ſea, but a mere luſus na- 
ture. I thanked him for his politeneſs, and 
turned my inquiries towards objects, on 
which he could give me better information, 
From him I learnt, that the city contained 
fifteen hundred families, and had three con- 
vents, but no kind of manufacture: that 
mutton ſold for two reals, or nearly five 
pence-a pound of ſixteen ounces ; bread for 
five farthings ; and that as for beef, they 
ſeldom if ever taſted it; that the govern- 
ment was in twenty-four regidores, and that 
the number of ęſcrivanos was fortunately 
confined to four for the ſervice of the city 
and of three dependant villages. 

As I was walking through ſome corn 
fields, I obſerved the peaſants weeding their 
wheat crops. This operation they per- 
formed with very narrow hoes, and a re- 
markable quick motion. I admired their 
dexterity, and think their method prefera- 
ble to our own, as being much more expedi- 
tious than that of our Engliſh farmers, who, 


after 
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after their ſpring harrowing, make uſe of 
paddles. Were they to employ the ſame 
implement among their turnips, they would 
make no diſpatch; and ſhould they ex- 
change it for the hoe among their wheat, 
they would ſoon learn to handle it with 
eaſe, with expedition, and with ſafety to 
their crop. 

When I returned to the poſada, I found 
a good ſupper, civil treatment, and a com- 
fortable bed; that is, comfortable, when 
compared with what I had expected; and 
in the morning I was equally ſurpriſed to 
find their charges moderate. 

Whilſt our caravan was aſſembling and 
preparing to depart, a venerable monk ap- 
peared, with a little image richly dreſſed, 
to beg our charitable donations for the 
Queen of Heaven; when inſtantly every one 
was eager to expreſs the warmth of his de- 
votion, by kiſſing her feet, and by giving 
money to her treaſurer. This work of 
piety accompliſhed, we began to mount 
our mules; but we were again delayed for 
a few minutes, to contemplate an object, 
which excited horror the corpſe of a poor 
traveller, who, the preceding night, had 
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been robbed and murdered in the moun- 
mins, over which we were about to paſs. 
As we advanced upon the mountains, we 
took notice of many monumental croſſes, 
almoſt the only objects to be ſeen upon 
theſe unprofitable heights. The interme- 
diate vallies are rich, and many of them 
well cultivated. | 

On theſe ferras the ſmugglers traverſe 
the country, travelling well armed, and in 
companies of two or three hundred men, 
with a little field- piece loaded with flugs, 
and fixed on the ſaddle of the leading horſe. 
Thus prepared, they have been known to 
paſs unmoleſted in the preſence of the mi- 
litary, when in point of numbers they were 
by no means equal to a conteſt. _ 

In this elevated region wolves abound, 

for which reaſon ſhepherds with large dogs 
keep watch over their ſheep by night, and 
ſeldom venture to fix their tents at any con- 
_ fiderable diſtance from the fold. 

The rock is moſtly gypſeous, including 
ſtrata of criſtalliſed ſelenite. 

How ſtriking is the contraſt, when, after 
having traverſed theſe almoſt barren moun- 
tains, the rich and extenſive valley of Gra- 

| nada 
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nada opens on your view. Here, without 
the aſſiſtance of the Noria, the land is plen- 
tifully watered, and loaded with luxuriant 
crops, ſuch as wheat, maize, barley, beans, 
peaſe, hemp, and flax, with vines, mul- 
berries, and olives in abundance. 

The conſtruction of their plough is re- 
markable for its ſimplicity. The handle, 
ſheet, and ſhare, are of one piece. This, 
with a beam mortiſed into it and ſtrength- 
ened by a retch, with two pins to form the 
furrow, is the whole implement. Both the 
handle and the beam are lengthened out by 
pieces when ſuch aſſiſtance is required. 

From a compariſon of all the ploughs to 
be found in the interior provinces of Spain, 
I am inclified to think, that the firſt idea of 
this now complicated implement originated 
in the uſe of a crooked ſtick, puſhed for- 
wards by a man, to form a furrow in looſe 
ſoil. When afterwards he called for the 
help of oxen, it became neceſſary to con- 
trive a beam, in order to regulate the line 
of draft, according to the ſtiffneſs or 
looſeneſs of the foil, and the depth to 
which he wiſhed to move the earth. For 
this purpoſe, it was needful that the beam 

| 3 ſhould 
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ſhould be of ſufficient length to reach the 
yoke, that there he might have his point 
of ſupport to be elevated or depreſſed, as 
occaſion might require. In proceſs of time 
he found it convenient to have two pins, to 
be placed in ſuch a direction on the ſhare 
as to remove the earth to the right and to 
the left, and thus to form a wider furrow 
than the ſhare alone could trace. 

Here then we have the plough, com- 
monly uſed for tillage in the kingdom of 
Granada. As for the fin to the ſhare, the 
coulter, the fore- ſheet, and hind-ſheet, the 
mould-board, the ground-wrifſt, the drock, 
the bridle or cat-head, with the foot and 
wheel or whcels, they are evidently modern, 
and not yet introduced in this ſequeſtered 
valley. As for harrows I ſaw none. 

Oxen appear to be the chief dependance 
of the farmer, both for tillage and for draft. 
They have no barns either for houſing or 
thraſhing out their grain, becauſe when 
they have reaped their corn, they imme- 
diately tread it on areas in the open fields 
with cattle, and having freed it from chaff 
by the affiſtance of the wind, they lodge 
the corn thus cleanſed in granarics. 


For 
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For an excellent mule to carry me ſe- 
venteen leagues from Malaga to Granada, I 
paid eighty reals, or ſixteen ſhillings, want- 
ing a ſmall fraction. 
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GRANADA occupies the banks 
of two little rivers, the Xenil and the 
Daro, at the extremity of a vale, the cir- 
cumference of which is about five and 
twenty or thirty miles. The valley itſelf 
is bounded by high hills, and beyond theſe 
to the ſouth is the ſerra nevada, a chain 
of mountains, fo called becauſe they are 
covered with an eternal ſnow. From this 
circumſtance, the ſouth wind is cooled in 
its paſſage, and comes refreſhing to Gra- 
nada. 

According to the government returns, the 
city contains fifty-two thouſand three hun- 
dred and twenty-five ſouls ; but upon good 
authority, I may venture to ſay eighty thou- 
ſand. It is divided into twenty-three pa- 
riſhes, with forty convents, three beaterios, 
leventeen hermitas or chapels, nine hoſpitals, 
and eight colleges. | 
E 4 Imme- 
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Immediately on my arrival, I preſented 
my letters to the archbiſhop, who gave me a 
polite reception; and, during my ſtay, was fo 
obliging as to make me dine conſtantly with 
him, excepting when I was invited by D. 
Juan Marino de la Barrera, preſident of the 
court of chancery. 

This metropolitan has an income of two 
millions and a half of reals, or twenty-five 
thouſand pounds a year, with which he 
lives in ſome degree of ſplendor, maintains 
great hoſpitality, and diſtributes largely to 
objects of diſtreſs. 

He is well lodged, has good equipages, 
and is ſerved, like other prelates, chiefly by 
eccleſiaſtics, being conſtantly attended by 
his confeſſor, chaplains, ſecretaries, and 
pages. The latter are commonly either 
children of the nobility recommended to his 
protection, or they claim his favour as being 
nearly related to the miniſters of ſtate. In 
this capacity he has had the nephews of 
count Florida Blanca, and of the marquis 
of Sonora. | 

Theſe pages, when he goes out, attend 
him to his carriage. When he is at home, 
they commonly wait in his antichamber, to 
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receive and to communicate his orders, or 
at table ſtand behind his chair. Vet they 
have time allotted them for ſtudy, that 
when their ſervice is accompliſhed, they 
may be prepared for the altar, and qualified 
to occupy the higheſt ſtations in the 
church. | | 

The confeſſor, chaplains, and ſecretaries 
dine with the archbiſhop. He is ſerved on 
plate, has adopted the French cookery, and 
does well the honours of his table. 

His bounty to the poor is ſuch, that we 
can ſcarcely conceive his income to equal 
his expenditure. Beſide private penſions 
to families, and occaſional relief in ſeaſons of 
diſtreſs, he provides nurſes in the country 
for 440 orphans and deſerted children ; he 
ſends poor patients to the hot baths at the 
diſtance of eight leagues from Granada, 
where he actually maintains. fourſcore ; and 
he daily diſtributes bread to all the poor, 
who aſſemble at his doors. Once, as he 
did me the honour to inform me, he had 
himſelf the curioſity to count the number of 
theſe miſerable creatures, and found the men 
two thouſand, the women on that day three 
thouſand and twenty-four ; but at another 
| time 
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time the women were four thouſand. In 
this bounty he is imitated by forty convents, 
at which are diſtributed bread and broth, 
without diſcrimination, to all who preſent 
themſelves. The Carthuſians alone give 
annually ſixty thouſand reals. 

Theſe beggars are certainly objects of diſ- 
treſs ; but the queſtion 1s, are they proper 
objects of compaſſion, and ſhould they be 
ſure to meet with indiſcriminate relief ? 
Without it they muſt periſh. With it 
they propagate the race. Without it they 
would have no exiſtence. With it they 
increaſe and multiply the objects of diſtreſs. 
Surely then charity ceaſes to deferve that 
name, when it extends the bounds of hu- 
man miſery. Were it poſſible to baniſh 
poverty and wretchedneſs by any other 
means, than by induſtry and unremitted 
application, benevolence might ſafely be 
permitted to ſtretch forth the hand, and 
without diſtinction to clothe the naked, feed 
the hungry, give drink to the thirſty, and 
furniſh habitations for the deſolate. But 
the misfortune is, that undiſtinguiſhing be- 
nevolence offers a premium to indolence, 
prodigality, and vice, Theſe principles 

can 
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can never be too deeply impreſſed upon the 
mind. Yet they are ſo little underſtood, 
that, not merely in Spain, but in more en- 
lightened countries, they are overlooked or 
violated, and no where more ſo than with 
us. 
In the conduct of our archbiſhop, who 
is diſtinguiſhed thus by the goodneſs of his 
heart, and no leſs admired- for his under- 
ſtanding, I was ſtruck with one inſtance of 
miſtaken benevolence, not however uncom- 
mon amongſt men, as ariſing from our be- 
ing liable to a& under the influence of ge- 
neral principles, without adverting to the 
reaſons upon which thoſe principles were 
built. Pleaſed and perfectly ſatisfied with 
his principal cook, who is likewiſe his con- 
fectioner, he was determined to part with 
this man, rather thai: advance his wages to 
ſomething more than five reals, or a ſhil- 
ling a day; and this upon a principle of 
&conomy, that he might have the more 
to give in charity. Yet this faithſul ſer- 
vant had a wife and five ſmall children. 
One article of his expenditure deſerves 
the higheſt commendation. It is for free 
ſchools eſtabliſhed in every part of the dio- 
30 ceſe, 
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ceſe, and to theſe he pays particular atten- 
tion at his annual viſitations. 

In one of my viſits to the palace, I found 
him abſent, but he had left word for me to 
follow him. I did ſo. It was to a jail, 
where I ſaw him waiting on the priſoners, 
and with his own hands ſerving them, 
whilſt they were ſeated at a table plenti- 
fully furniſhed. This example of charity 
he exhibits annually in each of the pri- 
fons. 

I have obſerved already, that in com- 
pliance with a general invitation, I com- 
monly partook of his hoſpitality at noon. 
Beſides this viſit, few evenings paſſed with- 
out my being preſent at his zertu/la, when 
his friends afſembled round him for conver- 
fation. Here ſome of the more ancient 
amuſed themſelves at cards. 

At one of theſe evening aſſemblies, I met 
with a young nobleman, an officer, who had 
the good fortune to be eſcorted, in a jour- 
ney of fix days over the mountains, by a 
party of ſmugglers, and to find a protector 
in the very perſon who had murdered the 
marquis San Antonio. This man, the cap- 
tain of a band, was not a robber by pro- 
18 feſſion, 
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feſſion, nor did he allow of violence, ex- 
cept in caſes of neceſſity; never permitting 
his comrades to plunder travellers, unleſs 
diſtreſſed either for arms, for horſes, or for 
money, after they themſelves had been 
plundered by ſome officer of the revenue; 
nor did he ſuffer them to murder any one, 
but out of reſentment, or for ſelf-defence. 

At parting, the young officer would have 
given money to Pedilla, for that was the 
leader's name, but the generous chief re- 
fuſed it, ſaying, © When we had the miſ- 
fortune to kill the marquis San Antonio, 
„ it was under a miſtake. If you can pro- 
* cure our pardon, we will quit a pro- 
e fefſion, of which we have been long 
C ſince weary.” 

This gentleman aſſured me, that thieves 
often rob under the diſguiſe of ſmugglers, 
in order to prevent a ſearch, and thereby 
bring unmerited odium on the illicit trader. 

Soon after my arrival, I viſited the a/ham- 
bra, or ancient palace of the Mooriſh ſove- 
reigns ; and as long as I continued in Gra- 
nada, I ſeldom paſſed a day without re- 
turning to contemplate an edifice, ſo per- 
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fectly different in its ſtile of architecture 
from every thing I had ſeen before. 

Vou enter firſt into an oblong court of 
a hundred and fifty feet by ninety, with a 
baſon of water in the midſt, of one hun- 
dred feet in length, encompaſſed by a flower- 
border. At each end is a colonade. From 


hence you paſs into the court of the lions, 
ſo called becauſe the fountain in the mid- 


dle is ſupported by thirteen lions. It is 
adorned with a colonade of one hundred 
and forty marble pillars. Of this I made 
a drawing, but had I previouſly ſeen the 
beautiful repreſentation of it by Mr. Swin- 
burn, I ſhould have ſaved myſelf that trou- 
ble : yet as we have given different points 
of view, my labour, I truſt, will not be 
loſt. The royal bedchamber has two al- 
coves adorned with columns, and a fountain 
between them in the middle of the room. 
Adjoining to this are two hot baths. The 
great hall is about forty feet ſquare, and ſixty 
in height, with eight windows and two 
doors, all in deep receſſes. Between this 
and the oblong court, is a gallery of ninety 
feet by ſixteen. All theſe lower apartments 
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have fountains, and are paved either with 
tiles or marble in checkers. The idea of 
the cielings is evidently taken from falac- 
tites, or drop ſtones found in the roofs of 
natural caverns. The ornaments of the 
friezes are arabeſque, and perfectly accord 
with the Arabic inſcriptions, which are 
here ſuited to the purpoſe, for which each 
apartment was deſigned. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, over the entrance to the hall of 
judgment, is the following ſentence : 

Enter, fear not, ſeek juſtice, and juſtice 
thou ſhalt find. 

A handſome ſtair-caſe leads you to a 
ſuit of apartments intended for the winter. 

This elegant pile was finiſhed, A. D. 
1336. 

The alhambra has a juriſdiction peculiar 
to itſelf, with an alcalde, alguazil, eſcrivano, 
priſon, gibbet, and a cuchillo for the purpoſe 
of decapitation. 

Adjoining to this reſidence of the 
Mooriſh ſovereigns, and communicating 
with it, is the palace of Charles V. built 
by Alonzo Berrugete in à ſuperior ſtile. 
It has two principal fronts, each of two 
hundred and twenty feet, by about fixty in 
height ; and the orders are Doric and Ionic, 
with 
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with a ruſtic baſement. The chief en- 
trance is from the weſt under a portal, 
which has three gates, a large one ſup- 
ported by two ſmaller, with intermediate 
columns and pilaſtres, and battle pieces in 
baſs relief. Paſſing through a ſpacious 
hall, you enter a circus of one hundred 
and twenty-ſix feet diameter, and of a 


ſingular conſtruction ; for it is a cupola, 


with a periſtyle of two and thirty Doric 
pillars appearing to ſupport it, but in reality 
placed there for beauty, becauſe being a 
cupola it needs no ſuch aſſiſtance. Above 


this you have a gallery of about twenty 


feet in depth, with two and thirty Ionic 
pillars to ſupport the roof; this forms the 
communication with the principal apart= 
ments. 5 
Near to the alhambra is the manſion of 
the governor, with ſome good rooms, but 
little worthy of attention. And not far 
from this, on the declivity of the hill, look - 
ing to the weſt, and commanding a proſpect 
of the city, is the ancient caſtle, with its 
hanging gardens, furniſhed with numerous 
fountains, and enjoying a delightful ſhade. 
To the eaſt of the alhambra, on the op- 
polite declivity, is the old palace of Xena- 
larife, 
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larife, which, with its gardens and fountains, 
may amuſe an idle hour, if ſeen before its 
more beauteous rival has captivated the 
whole attention. It is the property of the 
Conde de Campotejar, a een of the 
Mooriſh kings. — 

The aſcent towards the alhambra is 
through a ſhady and well-watered grove of 
elms, abounding with nightingales, whoſe 
melodious warbling is not confined to the 
midnight hour: here, inceſſant, it is equally 
the delight of noon. 

Whenever the heat was too intenſe to 
admit of wandering abroad, I took the op- 
portunity to viſit churches, and to amuſe 
myſelf with pictures. 

The cathedral, venerable both for anti- 
quity and magnitude, is divided into five ales, 
and adorned with Ionic columns. It is four 
hundred and twenty- five feet long, by two 
hundred and forty-nine wide ; and the great 
dome is one hundred and fixty feet high, by 
cighty in diameter. In this church are ſome 
good modern chapels ; and among theſe the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed is that of auęſtra Senora 
del Pilar, of Zaragoza, fitted up at the ex- 
pence of the archbiſhop, a native of that city, 
to be at once the faithful monument of his 
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liberality and taſte, and the ſecure depoſitory 
of his perſon and his image. The marble is 
rich, the ſculpture excellent; both are from 
Italy. To ſecute the attention of ſucceeding 
generations, the materials, and the work- 
manſhip, are ſufficient of themſelves; but to 
call forth their devotion, the worthy prelate 
has obtained from Rome peculiar indulgen- 
ccs for thoſe, who ſhall pray before this altar. 
Beſide this, a chapel behind the great al- 
tar, now fitting up, will be in point of elegant 
ſimplicity, a model for all ſucceeding ones. 
Among the beſt paintings in the cathe- 
dral may be reckoned thoſe of Don Pedro 
de Athanaſia, a native of Granada. Of 
him we admire S. Bernard, a crucifix, the 
flagellation, the portraits of Ferdinand and 
of Iſabella, with S. Ramon and the bleſſed 
Virgin; but above all the famous picture of 
S. Pedro de Naraſco, whoſe hiſtory, if au- 
thenticated, would deſerve to be recorded. 
It happened, that when the midnight bell 
called the fathers of his convent to rehearſe 
their mattins, they were all ſo ſound aſleep, 
that not one but himſelf awoke. As he 
haſtened towards the chapel, he heard me- 
lodious ſounds ; and when he entered it, he 
found the vacant ſeats occupicd by angels, 
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and ſaw the bleſſed Virgin in his own, chant- 
ing the mattins with more than human 
fervour. ; 

In the repreſentation of this marvellous 
event, the painter has exerted his utmoſt _ 
abilities, and called forth all the powers of 
his art. 

Beſide theſe, we find four incomparable 
pictures by Eſpanoleto, two good ones by 
Riſueno, and one excellent by John of Se- 
ville. 

Here likewiſe is the famous ſculpture of 
Charity; and here is depoſited the image of 
the Virgin, carried by Ferdinand and Iſabella 
in all their wars, as the pledge of victory. 
In the Cartuxa, or convent of the Car- 
thuſian friars, every thing is valuable. The 
pictures are numerous, and executed by 
the beſt maſters, ſuch as Pedro Perugino, 
Alonſo Cano, Palomino, Giuſeppe Ribera, 
called el Eſpanoleto, Athanaſia, who ſub- 
{cribes himſelf Athaſi, Cottan, a father of 
this convent, Titian, and the divine Morales. 
The moſt ſtriking pictures are, for beauty, 
Paul, the firſt hermit, fed by a raven; and, 
for the marvellous, 8. Hugo, holding the 
ſacramental cup, in which the wine appears 
to be changed into a little boy. The 
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marbles, in great variety, and highly 
wrought, are from the vicinity, and appear 
to be well choſen. Their wine is excellent. 

In the church of nueftra Senora de las 
Anguſtias, is a profuſion of fine marble, 
with which the mountains in. this vicinity 
abound ; but no church in Granada ſhews. 
more want of taſte. The Corinthian pil- 
lars, had they been ſimple, would have been 
admired ; but they are deformed by needleſs 
and moſt unmeaning ornaments. 

The other convents, remarkable for * 
pictures, are Los Angeles, the Capuchins, 
and S. Domingo. In the cloiſters of the 
laſt, are repreſented in freſco all the miracles 
of this ſaint, particularly his reſtoring to 
life, by the virtue of his roſary, a man who 
had been two years buried. 

San Juan de Dios has a beautiful church, 
to be admired for its proportions, but to be 
execrated for abſurdity and want of taſte in 
all its ornaments. Here the treaſures are 
ineſtimable. The urn, in which are depo- 
ſited the aſhes of the ſaint, is five feet high, 
ſurrounded by thirteen images of the apoſtles, 
each of about fifteen inches, and covered by 
a dome, which is ſupported by "ou columns 
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of about ſeven feet high; the whole of maſ- 
five filver, and exquiſitely wrought. 

From the convents I turned my attention 
to the Hſpicio, or general hoſpital ; and, ac- 
cording to the accounts with which I was 
favoured by the preſident of the court of 
chancery, who appears to have paid much 
attention to this inſtitution, the whole num- 
ber of men, women, and children was fix 
hundred and fifty- five. Of theſe the ma- 
jority were under the age of fourteen, and 
the reſt chietly ideots, and people who were 
become decrepit with old age : yet they are 
ſtated to have earned by labour ſeventy-five 
thouſand reals, or one pound two ſhillings 
and eight-pence each upon the average ; 
whilſt their food coſt only ninety-two thou- 
ſand five hundred and twenty-two reals, 
and their clothing forty-nine thouſand one 
hundred and eighty-five ; the former being 
equal to one pound eight ſhillings, and the 
latter to fifteen ſhillings, that is together 
only two pounds three ſhillings each. If 
there is no miſtake in this account, the 
greatneſs of their gains, and the ſmallneſs of 
their expenditure, muſt be equally ſurpriſ- 
ing. It is dated April 21, 1787. This 
hoſpicio is the more intereſting as having 
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been, perhaps, the firſt inſtitution of the 
kind in Europe. It was eſtabliſhed by the 
archbiſhop of Granada, in the reign of Phi- 
lip II. much about the time that our Eli- 
beth was engaged in making a proviſion for 
the poor. 

Here is an academy, as in all the great 
towns of Spain, for the three noble arts of 
painting, ſculpture, and architecture, con- 
ducted at the king's expence, and free for 
all; but this inſtitution is yet in a ſtate of 
infancy. 

As for the manufactures, they are going 
to decay, and feel more than the common 
infirmities of age, receiving at beſt little en- 
couragement from local ſituation, and be- 
ing depreſſed and ruined by want of politi- 
cal wiſdom in the government of this once 
thriving city. In the year 1552, about 
threeſcore years after the conqueſt of Gra- 
nada, many regulations were publiſhed, and 
afterwards, A. D. 1672, confirmed, laying 
reſtraints on manufacturers, ſubjecting them 
to burthenſome formalities, and to vexatious 
fines, ſtating the exact width, the number 
of threads, and weight of each piece of filk 
which ſhould be wrought in Spain, whilſt 
foreign productions were free from theſe 
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reſtrictions, and fixing the price, at which 
their manufactures ſhould be fold. As a 
compenſation, the price of cattle, corn, and 
proviſions of every kind was likewiſe unal- 
terably faxed ; but as the latter tended to 
hurt the market, and to depreſs the farmer, 
ſo the operation of the former was to de- 
baſe the quality of goods, and to bring flow 
yet certain ruin on the manufacturer, under 
the abſurd idea of favouring the conſumer. 

The want of political wiſdom has becn 
here equally fatal to agriculture, as to manu- 
factures, and to commerce. 

At the beginning of the laſt century, 
the univerſity of Toledo repreſented to Phi- 
lip III. the various grievances, by which 
the nation had been reduced both as to po- 
pulation and to wealth; ſtating among tneſe 
the heavy duties collected in Granada on 
raw filk, amounting at that time to ſix- 
teen reals, or three ſhillings and two-pence 
farthing a pound. Don Barnardo de Ulloa, 
A. D. 1740, makes theſe amount to nearly 
ſeventeen reals and a half, under the various 
appellations of alcabala, cientos, diezmos, an- 
bitria, tartil, torres, and xeltz, terms to be 
hereafter explained; whereas raw ſilk was 
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then ſelling at forty-two reals, ſo that the tax 
amounted to more than forty-one per cent. 

When Count Campomanes wrote his in- 
comparable work, called Educacion Popular, 
the rate, according to the pound, was con- 
ſiderably higher; but the proportion to the 
value was diminiſhed. He ſtates the duties 
thus. The royal tithe, upon a ſuppoſed 
valuation, is three reals; the eccleſiaſtical 
tithe, collected in kind, now worth fix 
reals ; tartil, ſeventeen maravedis, or half a 
real; and the alcavala, 1137 reals; or, in the 
whole twenty-one reals, fifteen maravedis, 
equal to four ſhillings and three-pence far- 
thing per pound of ſixteen ounces: where- 
as, before the conqueſt, the Moors paid no 
more than three reals and a half, or eight 
pence three-farthings nearly, for eighteen 
OUNCES. | | 

This four ſhillings and three-pence far- 
thing was upon the raw materials; but the 
alcabala and cientos follow the manufacturer 
and merchant in all ſubſequent transfers of 


property, till it comes into the hands of the 
conſumer. 


The alcabala and cientos have been ex- 
plained already. Diezmos are the tithes; 
arbitria 
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arbitrio is a tax levied by corporation or 
municipal government, for provincial pur- 
poſes ; tarti/ was paid to the magiſtrate, 
who took charge of, weighed, and ſealed 
the filk in the public magazines; xelix 
was paid to the auctioneer who fold it, 
and who kept the regiſter; torres de la coſta 
is a ſpecies of ſhip-money, for guarding the 
coaſts from the depredations of the Alge- 
rines. | 

It is not poſſible to think of manufac- 
tures in Granada, without calling to mind 
the expulſion of the Moors, and pauſing 
to examine the policy of that ſtrong mea- 
ſure. 

It is univerſally acknowledged, that they 
were numerous; and that, in conſequence of 
their induſtry, attended by frugality, they 
had acquired opulence and power. As to 
their numbers, we are informed, that of 
a hundred thouſand condemned by the in- 
quiſition for apoſtatizing from the Chriſ- 
tian faith, four thouſand had been burnt 
without any good effect. Philip III. in 
the year 1609, baniſhed to Africa one hun- 
dred and forty thouſand out of the kingdom 
of Valencia; and in the three years follow- 
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ing, ſix hundred thouſand from Seville, 
Murcia, and Granada. If to theſe we 
add the multitudes who perithed by famine, 
and by ſword, we ſhall be inclied to ſtate 
the loſs to Spain, at leaſt if not with Count 
Campomanes at four hundred thouſand 
families, yet at one million of its moſt 
active ſubjects. ; | 

This loſs, added to what the country had 
ſaſtained by the previous expulſion of eight 
hundred thouſand Jews, with all their 
wealth, in the reign of Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella, was, under ſuch a government as that 
of Spain, irreparable. 

The Moors are acknowledged, by the beſt 
Spaniſh writers, to have excelled in agri- 
culture, particularly in watering their lands, 
in the cultivation of mulberry-trees, the 
ſugar- cane, rice, and cotton, all introduced 
by them; in their peculiar breed of horſes: 
and in the manufactures of ſilk, of paper, 
and of gunpowder, firſt brought into Eu- 
rope by them. 

How then was it conſiſtent with found 
policy to ſubject a country to ſuch a loſs? 
and upon what principles could the ſove- 
reign juſtify his conduct ? 

| Their 
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Their numbers, their induſtry, their fru- 
gality, with their conſequent opulence and 
power, were circumſtances, if taken in con- 
nection Mi ſome others, which led to their 
ruin and deſtruction: becauſe, when go- 
vernment conſidered the obſtinate adhe- 
rence of the Moors to their own religion, 
their invincible hatred of Chriſtianity, their 
unity among themſelves in point of cuſ- 
toms, of l:nguage, and of creed, and their 
conſtant correſpondence with the enemies 
of Spain in Africa; nay, when government 
regarded them as enemies never to be re- 
conciled, and ſituated in a part of the pen- 
inſula naturally not only ſtrong, but moſt 
acceſſible by a foreign power; their num- 
bers and their wealth were the very cir- 
cumſtances, which made them formidable, 
and tendcd to create alarm. 

Gentle methods had been tried, more ri- 
gorous had been adopted; and, from the 
time that cardinal X7menes burnt their 
Alcorans, and baptized their children, they 
had been ſubject to all the horrors of in- 
quiſitorial power, yet in vain; for their 
conſtancy was never to be ſhaken; their ad- 
herence to the impoſtor Mahomet could 
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not by any means be weakened in the 
leaſt, much leſs could it be diſſolved. No- 
thing then remained, but to get rid of them 
with as little injury as poſſible to their per- 
ſons and their property. | 

In vindication of this tranſaction, many 
champions have appeared, and among them 
no one ſeems to have paid more attention 
to the ſubje& than D. Fonſeca, in his work 
called Juſta Expulſiun de los Moriſcos. Some 
of his charges are, however, unworthy of 
his good ſenſe and gravity, ſerving only to 
evince the ſovereign contempt in which 
the Catholic faith was held by the Maho- 
metans. I ſhall refer to them in order, as 
they ſtand, and this chiefly with a view of 
pointing out the means made uſe of for the 
converſion of thoſe infidels. Speaking of 
the Moriſcoes, our author ſays, 

When, being conducted to church by 
the alguazil, they were compelled to take 
the holy water; they treated it with every 
expreſſion of contempt ; and when the hoſt 
was lifted up, le daban higas por debajo de la 
capa ; (p. go.) that is, they thruſt their 
thumb out between the two middle fingers ; 
which, in Spain, is the greateſt poſſible in- 

dignity 
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digr.ity and token of defiance. This, how- 
ever, they did under their cloaks. 

They neither left legacies in their wills, 
nor did they give money to procure maſſes 
for the ſouls of their departed friends, un- 
leſs when compelled to do fo, and then 
they came to the prieſt with half a real to 
purchaſe half a maſs. (p. 92.) 

When they were dragged to the confeſ- 
fionals, they would not acknowledge them- 
ſelves guilty either of mortal, or even of 
venial fins. (p. 100.) 

Out of twenty children born to them, 
they earried one only to the baptiſmal font, 
and him they baptized twenty times, under 
twenty different names, and even lent this 
child from one village to another. (p. 106.) 

They d treated the images of the ſaints, 
which they were obliged to- receive into 
their houſes. (p. 128.) That is, ſuch was 
their abhorrence of every thing bearing the 

leaſt appearance of idolatry, that, to expreſs 
their indignation, they forgot good man- 
ners; and theſe images were found in the 
moſt indecent places, with their heads 
downwards, and other marks of ſovereign 
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contempt upon them. (v. Geddes Exp. 
of the Moriſc.) 


Should the meaſure itſelf be vindicated 
under the plea of neceſſity, yet the mode 
in which the expulſion was conducted can 
never be approved; for the Moors had only 
ſixty days allowed them to diſpoſe of their 
effects: yet, in quitting the kingdom, they 
were not to carry out gold, ſilver, precious 
ſtones, unleſs under the heavy duty of fifty 
per cent. nor even letters of exchange; 
but only merchandize purchaſed of native 
Spaniards. By their expulſion, houſes went 
to ruin and decay, lands were left unculti- 
vated, commerce was neglected, and ma- 
nufactures felt the ſevereſt ſhock, a ſhock 
ſuch as ſome ſcarcely ſurvived, whilſt others 
where wholly loſt. The ſudden departure 
of this multitude left a vacuity which it 
was not eaſy to fill up, more eſpecially by 
a nation, which, having for the ſpace of 
ſeven centuries been trained to war, and 
inflamed only by military ardour, had learnt 
in that Jong interval to look down with 
contempt upon all, who were engaged in 
the mechanic arts, and more eſpecially to 
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deſpiſe thoſe occupations in which their 
antagoniſts excelled. 

Numerous privileges and immunities en- 
joyed by the Hidalgos or knights, ſometimes 
called H dalgo, have contributed very 
much to confirm hereditzry prejudices to 
the detriment of trade. Their depoſitions 
are taken in their own houſes. They are 
ſeated in the courts of juſtice, and are placed 
near the judge. Till the year 1784, their per- 
ſons, arms, and horſes, were free from ar- 
reſt. They are not ſent to the common 
jails, but are either confined in caſtles, or 
in their own houſes on their parole of ho- 
nour. They are not hanged, but ſtrangled, 
and this operation is called garrotar, from 
garrote, the little ſtick uſed by carriers to 
twiſt the cord, and bind hard their loading. 
They cannot be examined on the rack. They 
are, moreover, exempted from the various 
taxes called pechos, pedidos, monedas, marli- 
niegas, and contribuciones reales and civiles; 
that is, from ſubſidies, benevolence, and 
poll tax, or taille, paid by the common 
people, at the rate of two per cent. in this 
province, but in others at the rate of four. 
They are free from perſonal ſervice, except 


where 
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where the ſovereign is, and even then they 
cannot be compelled to follow him. None 
but the royal family can be quartered on 
them. To conclude, the noble female con- 
veys all theſe privileges to her huſband and 
her children, juſt in the ſame manner as 
the eldeſt daughter of the titular nobility 
tranſmits the titles of her progenitors. 

The proportion of hidalgos in the king- 
dom of Granada is not conſiderable ; for out 
of ſix hundred and fifty two-thouſand nine 
hundred and ninety inhabitants, only one 
thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy- nine 
are noble ; whereas, in the province of Le- 
on, upon little more than one-third that 
population, the knights are twenty - two 
thouſand. In the province of Burgos, on four 
hundred and - ſixty thouſand three hundred 
and ninety-five inhabitants, one hundred and 
thirty-four thouſand and fifty-ſix are enti- 
tled to all the privileges of nobility; and in 
the Aſturias, of three hundred and forty-five 
thouſand eight hundred and thirty-three, 
nearly one-third enjoy the ſame diſtinc- 
tion. 

The two high courts of chancery in 

Spain 
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Spain are at Valladolid and Granada. The 
preſident of the latter honoured me with a 
ſtatement of the various offices and officers 
belonging to his court, and ſubje& to his 
authority. They are as follow: 


16 Oidores, or civil judges. 
8 Alcaldes del Crimen, or criminal 
judges. 
2 Fiſcals, or attorney and ſolicitor- 
general. 
1 Alguazil Mayor, or high conſtable. 
1 Secretario. 
$2724 Abogados, or counſel. 
12 Relatores de la Civil, or reading 


clerks. 
x Teneinte Chanciller Mayor ; vice- 
chancellor. 


2 Teſoreros de Penas de Camara y 


gaſtos de Juſticia, or treaſurers. 
1 Contador; accomptant, 


16 Eſcrivanos de Camara; ſcriveners . 


or notaries. 


6 Relatores del Crimen ; criminal 


reading clerks. 
5 Eſcrivanos del Crimen. 


2 Eſcrivanos mayores de hijos dalgo. 
Vor. III. G 8 Por- 
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8 Porteros. 
3 Agentes de los Fiſcales. 
40 Receptores, to recover fines. 
32 Procuradores ; ſolicitors. 
32 Alcaldes de barrio; conſtables, 
Alcaldes de Corte. 
11 Alguaziles de Corte. 
6 Eſcrivanos de Provincia. 
1 Repoſtero. 
i Alcayde de la Carcel de Corte; 
jailor. 
18 Porteros. 


The municipal government is in a co 
regidor, twenty-four regidores, and twelve 
jurados, or in a lord mayor, aldermen, and 
common=-council-men ; with two alcaldes 
mayores, one alguazil mayor, thirty algua- 
ziles ordinarios, three eſcrivanos de Cabilda, 
twenty-four eſcrivanos del numero, thirty- 
two eſcrivanos reales, one alcaide de la car- 
cel real, or jailor of the royal priſon. 

Theſe likewiſe are ſubject to the preſi- 
dent of the court of chancery. 

During my ſtay in this delightful city I 
paid ſeveral vifits to Don Fr. Antonio de 
Gardoqui, one of the inquilitors, in whom 
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I found a man of ſuperior talents, well in- 
formed, and of remarkable humanity. Af. 
ter I had been one evening with him in his 
coach, attended by his aſſociate, to take the 
air in the paſeo or public walk; the archbi- 
ſhop did me the honour to examine me re- 
ſpecting my feelings, and, in a pleaſant 
manner, aſked me, how an Engliſh clergy- 
man, a teacher of hereſy, could venture his 
perſon in a coach between two inquiſitors? 
I told him, that when I had the honour to 
dine with thoſe gentlemen at his grace's 
table, I had watched them narrowly, and 
ohſerved, that they ate beef and mutton like 
other men, and concluded thence, that I 
had nothing to apprehend from them. The 
idea ſtruck him ; he laughed heartily, and 
aſſured me, that the inquiſitors of the pre- 
ſent day were become more gentle than 
their fathers, and ſeldom regaled themſelves 
with human fleſh ; but, ſaid he, look ſharp, 
for they have not yet forgot the taſte of 

blood. TI 
This was true; for although the Qyema- 
dero, when I went to view it, appeared to 
be neglected, and was ſuffered to decay; 
yet, not more than eight years before, two 
= oe Jews 
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Jews and a Turk were burnt upon it; and 
in the year 1726, the inquiſition ſeized 
three hundred and ſixty families accuſed 
of being ſecretly attached to the Mahome- 
tan religion. The accuſation, in all proba- 
bility, was true ; becauſe the court of the in- 
quiſition, amidſt many imperfections, is re- 
markable for inveſtigating facts; and even 
to the preſent day, both Mahometans and 
Jews are thought to be numerous in Spain, 
the former among the mountains, the latter 
in all great cities. Their principal diſguiſe 
is, more than common zeal in external con- 
formity to all the precepts of the church ; 
and the moſt apparently bigoted, not only 
of the clergy, but of the inquiſitors them 


ſelves, are by ſome perſons ſuſpected to be 
Jews. 


Whilſt I was at Granada, I had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing a wretch hanged for 
robbery and murder. He had been twelve 
months under ſentence of death, before he 
was ordered for execution. From that time 
he remained for ſome days under the di- 
rection of a prieſt, who gave him inſtruc- 
tions, received his confeſſions, granted him 


abſolution, adminiſtered to him the laſt ſa- 
craments, 
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craments, with the bleſſing of the church, 
and left him in the full aſſurance that, 
thus prepared, he ſhould go immediately to 
paradiſe. 

This triumph of chriſtian charity over 
wholeſome policy is univerſal, and to be 
found in every part of Spain; where, before 


the miniſters of juſtice are permitted to ex- 


ecute the ſentence of the law, the miniſters 
of grace approach the criminal to admini- 
ſter all the conſolations of religion, and to 
deliver him from the fear of death. 

Juſt as I was entering the Plaza nueva, 
the poor wretch was ſtanding on one lad- 
der, with a halter faſtened round his neck, 
and the hangman from another was pre- 
paring to ſpring upon him. Afﬀter a few 
hours, his body was decently interred, 

The environs of Granada are delightful ; 
the public walks are pleaſant; and the 
country, all round the city, appears to be 
well cultivated. Going out one evening 
by the way which leads to Malaga, and 
turning to the right, by the Paſeo de jara- 
qui, I wandered among the market gardens. 
Theſe appear a perfect wilderneſs of fruit- 
trees, and yet are covered with the moſt 
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luxuriant crops of all kinds of vegetables. 
Every cottage has a little court, or bower, 
formed by a lattice - frame, and wholly 
ſhaded by the vine; under which, in the 
evening, the peaſant, with his family, aſ- 
ſembles to take refreſhment ; whilſt the 
nightingale from every tree is uttering his 
plantive note. Theſe gardens are all plen- 
tifully watered. 

Of the public walks, the two moſt fre- 
quented are, one on the banks of the Ge- 
nil, with cooling ſhades and refreſhing foun- 
tains; the other, more wild and romantic, 
by the fide of the Daro, a river known 
among the Romans by the name of Auro, 
and fo called from the quantity of gold col- 
lected with its ſand. 

In one of my rambles near the Cartuxa, 
I ſtumbled on a beautiful ſpecimen of ſchiſt, 
carrying iroh and white mica, with nu- 
merous dodecaedral garnets, brought down 
from a higher level by the torrent. Aſcend- 
ing about a mile by the fide of the ravin, I 
continually diſcovered more, and, had not a 
ſcorching ſun compelled me to retreat, I 
ſhould have laboured to find out the ſource 
from whence they came. | 
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This ſcorching ſun is highly beneficial 
to the production of nitre, at the ſalt-works 
near Granada; where, with about one hun- 
dred men, employed during the ſummer, 
and twenty-ſix in winter, government ob- 
tains three thouſand quintals annually. But 
then the lixiviating water is not carried by 
men, as in Madrid, but conducted by * 
to every filter. 

To procure the proper kind of earth, 
they obſerve the ſpots which, early in the 
morning, appear black, and towards noon 
become white round the edges; this they 
collect, and find that land, on which has 
been laid much dung, is the moſt produc- 
tive. Once collected, it will endure for 
ages; and, having been expoſed to the in- 
fluence of the ſun and of the air, yields the 
ſame quantity as at firſt on every ſubſe- 
quent filtration. In the places where they 
find this earth, there is neither limeſtone, 
chalk, nor gypſum; and, aſhes being ex- 
tremely ſcarce, none are uſed at the bottom 
of the filters. 

I have already ends this wonderful 
production as a merchant; and happy 
ſhould- I be, were I qualified to diſcuſs it 
with any ſatisfaction as a chemiſt. 
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Here a thouſand queſtions crowd in upon 
the mind. From whence does this earth 
colle& the vegetable alkali, whence the ni- 
trous acid? Suppoſing the farmer to be 
originally the reſult of putrefaction, yet, 
after the earth has been lixiviated, and all 
the vegetable alkali has been carried off by 
water, how is it impregnated afreſh, merely 
by expoſure to the ſun and air ; and where 
does it obtain this incxhauſtible ſupply both 
of the alkali and its combining acid ? But, if 
we reflect, that, with the nitrous ſalt, there 
is conſtantly found muria, or ſea-falt, in 
conſiderable quantities; whence does it de- 
rive the foſſil alkali, and whence the mu- 
riatic acid, not once, but upon every ſub- 
ſequent expoſure ? | 

It is well known that old mortar pro- 
duces ſix kinds of falt : for, beſide the two 
juſt mentioned, both the nitrous and the 
muriatic acid are found combined with 
magneſia and with calcareous earth. But, 
if we recollect, at Anover and Aranjuez we 
ſaw Epſom and Glauber's falt, with the 
muria and the nitre, and both thoſe ſalts 
contain vitriolic acid. 

Here, then, new queſtions will ariſe. 
What is the relation between theſe various 
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enen of chalk, magneſia, the foſſil and 
the vegetable alkalis? What connection can 
we trace between the muriatic, nitrous, and 
vitriolic acids? and, Is there one common 
principle of acidity ? 

This queſtion will be both more natural 
and more intereſting, when we conſider, as 
far as relates to England, France, and 
Spain, the only countries which have come 
under my obſervation, that, in proportion 
to the quantity of ſun, the chalk is found 
impregnated with vitriolic acid, and forms 
ſelenite or gypſum. At leaſt it may be ob- 
ſerved, that in our iſland we have much 
chalk, and little gypſum ; that in France 
both theſe ſubſtances abound ; whilſt in 
Spain, there is very little chalk, and a pro- 
fuſion of gypſum, more eſpecially in Arra- 
gon, and in the ſouthern provinces. In- 
decd a learned naturaliſt, who reſided many 
years in Spain, and traverſed it in all di- 
rections, with a view to minerals, aſſures 
us, that he had never diſcoyered there the 
leaſt veſtige of chalk. (v. Bowles, p. 13.) 
But I have already noticed it in one place; 
and in the neighbourhood of Granada it is 
likewiſe found, although I was not able to 
identify the ſpot, 
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His obſervation is however ingenious, 
and worthy of attention. He never met 
with it; I faw it only at Cervera, here, and 
at Picacente. | 

The connection between chalk and gyp- 
fum became evident to me from the mo- 
ment that I diſcovered flinty gravel in the 
latter, precifely ſuch as we always meet 
with in the former. Hence it ſeems to be 
plain, either that chalk was gypſum, and has 
loſt its vitriolic acid, or that gypſum was 
once chalk, and has made this acquiſition. 
I am inclined to adopt the latter hypotheſis : 
and, if this be the true one, we muſt in- 
quire whence has it derived the acid ? Was 
the chalk impregnated with the vitriolic 
acid, whilſt it remained covered by the 
waters of the ocean ? or is the acquiſition 
ſubſequent to that grand revolution to 
which I have frequently referred ? Should 
we ſuppoſe the latter, and ſhould we be 
inclined to ſeek the principle of acidity 
in the ſolar ray, we may perhaps be 
confirmed in this "idea by the conſidera- 
tion, that, by means of green vegetables 
and water expoſed to its meridian in- 
fluence, all modern chemiſts have pro- 
duced vital, that is dephlogifticated air, in 
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great abundance, always in proportion to | 
the quantity of light, or, in other words, to 
the greater or lefſer influence of the ſolar 
rays : and that ſaltpetre, by diſtillation, pro- 
duces the fame kind of air, in the propor- 
tion of twelve thouſand inches to a pound, 
leaving behind the vegetable alkali uncom- 
bined with acid. 

Should we be inclined to grant, agreeable 
to the experiments of Dr. Ingenhouſz, that 
vegetables by day emit vital and by night 
mephiticair; conſidering that Mr. Cavendiſh 
produced nitrous acid by the combination of 
vital air with atmoſpheric nepbitis, in the 
proportion of ſeven to three, we ſhould not 
be at a loſs for a never-failing ſource, from 
whence this acid may ariſe. 

Theſe ſpeculations might be arſe, 
and, obſerving that one pound of nitrous 
acid, diſtilled on mercury, yields one thou- 
fand eight hundred and eight cubic inches 
of nitrous and one thouſand nine hundred 
and four of vital air, we ſhould be con- 
firmed in our opinion that we have diſco- 
vered the origin of the ſought-for acid. 

Nitrous air is obtained from animal ſub- 
ſtances ſimply by putrefaction, or it may be 

had 
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had by the combination of flammable and 
vital air : for, as Dr. Prieſtley has remarked, 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of the 27th 
of November 1788, „When either inflam- 
% mable or dephlogiſticated air is extract- 
« ed from any ſubſtance in contact with 
c the other kind of air, ſo that the one is 
& made to unite with the other in what 
* may be called its naſcent ſtate; the re- 
4 ſult will be fixed air; but, if both of 
«© them be completely formed before their 
& union, the reſult will be nitrous air. 

Thus, in the various facts and obſerva. 
tions above related, we may fee the inti- 
mate relation and connection between in- 
flammable, fixed or mephitic, and nitrous 
air; that the two latter reſult from the 
combination of the former with vital air in 
given quantities ; whilſt, with a greater pro- 
portion of vital air, we obtain nitrous acid; 
and that, of theſe its conſtituent principles, 
in warm climates, animal ſubſtances are, 
by their putrefaction, conſtantly producing 
one, whilſt vegetables, by day, are as con- 
ſtantly pouring forth the other. 

In the neighbourhood of Granada are 
ſome conſiderable plantations of the ſugar- 
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cane, which, as I am informed, yielded pro- 
fit during the war ; but are now attended 
with a loſs. Political writers have lament- 
ed the loſs ſuſtained by Spain in the negle& 
of this once-flouriſhing branch of agricul- 
ture; as if ſome fertilizing ſtream had been 
cut off, or diverted from its accuſtomed 
channel. They would have their country 
produce every thing it wants, and become 
thereby both richer and more independent. 
But in this they forget the benefits of com- 
merce, and the advantages derived by it from 
the exchange of ſurplus commodities, when 
every nation cultivates and produces that, 
for which the local ſituation, the ſoil, the 
climate, and the genius of the people, are 
moſt adapted. Thus, in the neighbour- 
hood of Granada, the land allotted to the 
ſugar-cane would produce good corn ; and 
the fair queſtion is, Since they cannot have 
them both, which will be moſt profit- 
able ? 

I took notice, in my excurſions round the 
City, that all the corn-mills have horizon- 
tal water-wheels. Theſe are ſuited to 


the country, and on the whole are beſt for 
them. 
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The nature of ſociety I found nearly the 
fame as in other inland fituations, where 
the manners of the inhabitants derive no 
tincture from intercourſe with ſtrangers. 
The morning is employed, either in buſi- 
neſs, by thoſe who have any thing to do, 
or, after maſs, in viſits to the ladies. They 
dine early, and cat after the Spaniſh faſhion, 
with the ſopa, the olla, and various kinds of 
meat ſtewed in their little pitchers, except- 
ing at the preſident's and archbithop's, 
where the French cookery prevails. After 
dinner they go to the fieſta : in the evening 
to the paſeo. When the day cloſes, they aſ- 
ſemble at the tertulia, or evening aſſembly, 
to which they have acceſs, and here they 
commonly amuſe themſelves with ſome 
round game at cards. 

As for morals, they are much like the 
reſt of Spain: the monks are exceedingly 
corrupt, and the women have no want of 
lovers to admire their charms. Yet in juſ- 
tice to them I muſt obſerve, that, accord- 
ing to the information of Father Porro, a 
famous confeſſor, there are numbers who 
are uncorrupted by the manners of the age, 


and who exce!, not merely in the form but 
in 
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in the power of their religion. Theſe, faid 
he, are not acceſſible to ſtrangers. Silent 
and retired, they are ſcarcely either ſeen or 
heard ; and therefore, added he, a ſtranger 
paſſing through the country is in danger of 
being deceived in the judgment which he 
forms, if he too haſtily draws general con- 
cluſions. 

Before I left the city, I inquired, as uſual, 
into the value of proviſions. 

Beef ſells for nineteen quartos, that is 
ſomething under five pence a pound of ſix- 
teen ounces. 

Mutton twenty-three quartos, or nearly 
fix pence halfpenny, in the city : but in the 
adjacent villages at twelve quartos, or three 
pence three-cighths. 

Bread four quartos and a half, or five far- 
things and a fraction. 

Oil fifteen quartos. 

Wine eight quartos the quartillo. 

Labourers have four reals, or nine pence 
halfpenny nearly, per day. Artiſans twice 
as much. 

When I was about to leave Granada, my 
good friend Don Antonio de Gardoqui, the 


inquiſitor, ſent me a ham, ſome chocolate, 
2 and 
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and ſix bottles of old wine, as my ſtock of 
proviſions for the journey. 

The diſtance from Granada to Cartha- 
gena is computed to be fifty leagues; and 
for a good mule to carry me I agreed to 
give two hundred reals, or forty ſhillings 
nearly, being at the rate of five ſhillings a 
day ; not allowing for the return, becauſe 
the mule belonged to the corſarios, or pub- 
lic carriers. 

Thurſday 26th April, we left Granada. 
Near the city the hills are cultivated and co- 
vered with vines; but, as we advance, the 
country becomes more wild and broken, 
with high and rugged rocks laid bare and 
- deſtitute of ſoil, The intermediate plains 
are abandoned to the Eſparto ruth, ſtipa te- 
naciſima of Linnæus, the quercus coc- 
cifera, the juniper, and a few miſerable 
lex. 

The rock is chiefly ſchiſtous, often co- 
vered with limeſtone; and the ſurface is 
ſcattered with white quartz, „ich ſeems 
to have been formed in the ſchiſt, where 
it appears in conſiderable veins. 

On theſe high mountains we faw many 
monumental croſſes: but not one is recent, 


becauſe, 
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becauſe, the police being hefe well eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the laws now put in force, robbe 
ries are ſeldom tv be heard of, and ho mur- 
der has been committed the laſt twenty 
years, 

After having travelled about fix leagues 
we came to a village among the mountains; 
compriſing about one hundred and ſeventy 
families. It is called Diezmd. 


As II travelled the whole day faſting, I 


haftened to the butcher's to ſee what was 
to be had. There I learnt the price of pro- 
viſions, and found that mutton ſold uſually 
for twelve, beef for eight quartos (two 


, pence farthing) the pound of fixteen 


dunces; bread for ſix and a half. For wine I 
paid three quartos the quartillo. But, un- 
fortunately, neither beef nor mutton were to 
be had ; and, to fill up the meaſure of my 
conſolation, at the p/agg I could obtain no 
bed, nor yet a room. 

What could be done ? The day was clo- 
ſing, and it began to rain. The alcalde 
was to be ſought for; but he was no where 
to be found. At the end of a long ſearch, 
I met him returning from the field, and, 
after a ſhort ſalutation, preſented him my 
Vor. III. H paſs; 
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paſs ;' yet to little purpoſe, for he could 
neither write nor read. We went next in 
purſuit of the eſcrivans, but he was not at 
home. At laſt, however, we found a pea- 
ſant, who had learnt to read and write. 
The paſs was produced, and ſubmitted to 
an accurate examination. It required, that 
Lthould be provided with every thing needful, 
at a reaſonable price. 

The alcalde having liſtened to it with at- 
aon, inquired what I wiſhed to have. I 
replied, a bed. A bed! no fuch thing is | 
mentioned in the paſs. But, if your mercy 
will have the goodneſs to obſerve the ex- 
preſſion, every thing needful: no, no, a 
bed is not needful to a traveller; he may do 
very well without one. I told him, with great 
humility, that it. was for his mercy to zudge 
of what the paſs implied, and began quietly 
to retire ; when, ſeeming to recollect him- 
ſelf, he ordered a billet to be made out. | 

With this I went to my deſtined cot- 
| tage, where a bed was ſpread upon the floor, 
and I. went ſupperleſs to reſt, | having 
had little for the whole day but ſome hard 
eggs, and, for want of a cork- ſcrew, ſuch 

: wine 
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wine only as the vineyards, in the neigh- 
bourhood produced. 

The next ' morning the good people of 
the houſe prepared my chocolate; and, 
when I was to take my leave, no perſuaſions 
could prevail on them to e of money 
for my bed. 

From Diezma we began deſcending, nnd 
ſoon came into a ſpacious plain, bounded 
on the ſouth by the mountains of the Sierra 
Nevada; rich in its ſoil, but too far re- 
moved from habitations to admit of culti- 
vation, and therefore abandoned to the 
eſparto ruſn. From this plain we con- 
tinued to deſcend by the ſide of a wide and 
deep ravin, in which appear many hori- 

⁊ontal ſtrata of rock, ſeparated from each 
other, ten, fifteen, and even twenty feet, by 
beds of clay, ſand, and gravel. Having 
left the ravin, we came to a little village, 
called -PariHlena, ſhut in by high cliffs of 
the ſame materials, with ſome beds of un- 
mixed gravel. Here many of the habita- 
tions are merely.excavations in;the earth. 

At night we came to Guadix, having tra- 
velled from- Granada twelve leagues by 
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c6mputation, or, as I conceive, about fifty 
miles. 

All the way on the right, towards the 
Sierra, the country has a moſt ſingular ap- 
pearance, looking like the ſtormy ocean; and 
the innumerable pointed hills ſeem to have 
attained, what may be called their quieſcent 
ſtate, being no longer fretted, waſhed away, 
and ravaged by heavy rains and vernal tor- 
rents. Protected by herbage, they are now 
fed by every ſhower, and at this ſeaſon of 
the year exhibit a delightful verdure. 

It is evident, that the formation of theſe 
hills is of recent date, and ſubſequent to 
the general reſolution, which took place 
when the horizontal ſtrata, for ages covered 
by the waters of the ocean, were lifted up 
to view, and became the habitable portion 
of our globe. At that period, the whole of 
this country appears to have been one ex- 
tenſive plain; but, being compoſed of ſoft 
matepials, and ſubject to violent and heavy 
rain, it was ſoon torn in every poſſible di- 
rection by gullies, which, in proceſs of 
time, became deep ravins, till, the moul- 
dering . of high cliffs being waſhed 
| away, 
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away, the wide expanſe was left covered 
with hills, whoſe pointed tops, as we may 
here obſerve, are all on the ſame level. | 

The elevation of this country is ſo great, 
and ſuch is the influence of the adjacent 
mountains, covered with eternal ſnow, that 
the vineyards ſhew no ſigns of vegetation ; 
whereas at Malaga, eighteen days before 
they were covered with leaves and fruit. 

Guadix, ſituated at the foot of the Sierra 
Nevada, is a conſiderable city, and a biſhop's 
ſee. It is divided into five pariſhes, and 
contains eight thouſand three hundred and 
fourteen inhabitants, with ſeven convents, 
five for monks, the other two for nuns. 

At the entrance to the city is the a/a- 
meda, or public walk, well planted, and re- 
markable for neatneſs. 

The catbedral exhibits three orders of 
architecture, Corinthian, Compoſite, and 
Anomalous. The front is whimſical, yet 
pretty. The inſide is Doric and Coriny 
thian. The marble, from the vicinity of 
this city, is beautiful, and of various colours, 
red, grey, white, and green. 

There are here ſome manufactures af | 
hemp, flax, and ſilk; but the fituation is 
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far from being favourable to them. The 
article for which this city is moſt celebrated 
being pocket Knives, the firſt attention of 
my guide was to purchaſe one; and when 
we ſet forwards on our journey the ſuc- 
_ day, he produced it. | 

The blade was fixteen inches long, 'and, 
ian open, it was prevented from ſhut- 
ting again by a ſtrong ſpring. Although 

this was the firſt of the kind I had ever 
| ſeen, my imagination immediately ſuggeſted 
the purpoſe for which it was deſigned. 
Having produced' his weapon, he began to 
brandifty it ; then, ſuppoſing himſelf to have 
been ſuddenly attacked by ſome one, armed 
with an implement fimilar to his own, he 
ſtooped forwards, bending his knees, and 
holding his hat before him, by way of ſhield, 
in his left hand; whilſt his right hand, de- 
preſſed and graſping hard the handle of his 
knife, directed its elevated point. Thus 
prepared, and caſting a look of fury on his 
ſuppoſed antagoniſt, he ſprung forwards, 
and, appearing to have received in his hat 
the thruſt of his opponent, he gave the 
fatal blow, which was to enter at the lower 


belly, 
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belly, and in one iaſtant tõ rig up the ma 
ſerable wretch from end to end. Y 

Theſe knives are ſtrictly forbidden; but, 
infortunately, inveterate cuſtom is too 
powerful for Human laws, more” eſpecially 
in a country where the paſſions are eaſily 
inflamed ;- and where, from the nature of 
te judicial proteſs, the laws muſt be weak 
in thy extreme. For, as we have remarked 
already, no information can be taken but 
by the eſcrivanos, nor can any judgment be 
pronounced but upon their record. Now 
as theſe officers are uſually poor, and not 


unfrequently deſtitute of principle, they 


may, without much difficulty, be perſuaded 
to change the complexion of an action, 
and at pleaſure to make it either black or 
white. Hence, from impunity, aſſaſſina- 
tions are frequently committed; and, as 
little ſecurity can be derived from the laws, 
it becomes the intereſt of every man to be 
armed for his own defence. With this 
view only he procures the formidable 
weapon; but, when provoked to anger, his 
views are changed; that which was deſigned | 
or his own protection, becomes the inſtru- 
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ment of eben. of walioe. and of re- 
venge. | 

Throughout this clevated country, es 

is little appearance of cultivation, although 
many conſiderable tracts of land, over 
which we paſſed, are good, and much of it 
might be watered. The natural produc- 
tions are pines, juniper, ſavine, roſemary, 
with other aromatic herbs, Spaniſh broom, 
and the paſſerma e. but chiefly the 
eſparto ruth. 

Whliſt traverſing theſe mountains, the 
ſnowy tops of which are loſt in clouds, we 
obſerved many flocks of goats, ſome of 
them numgrous, and one conſiſting of five 
hundred; but we ſaw na ſheep, As we ad- 
vanced we met nine waggons, and a long 
drove of aſſes, loaded with flax, going to 
Granada. The leader in theſe droves is 
always diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, and will 
never ſufter another to uſurp his place. 

The waggoners and drovers were all aſ- 
ſembled, and, being ſcated on the graſs be- 
fore the doors of a venta, that is, a ſolitary 
inn, were cating for their dinner ſome 
{nails dreſſed with rice. As we approached, 
one of them reſpectfully roſe up, and in- 

vited 
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vited us to partake of their repaſt. We 
as reſpectfully declined the offer, and pro- 
ceeded to another venta, at the diſtance of 
about four leagues from Guadix. * 

Near this place I had an opportunity of 
obſerving the ſtrata, and found them com- 
poſed promiſcuouſly of quartz, flint, ſchiſt, 
and limeſtone gravel, all rounded as by the 
action of water, 

The 7rillo was ſmaller than any I had ſeen 
before ; and, inſtead of flints, had forty bars 
of iron to cut the ſtraw. 

Soon after we had left this venta, we 
began deſcending by the fide of a baranco 
or ravin, and with the higheſt ſatisfaction 
entered the rich vale of Baza. Yet even 
here the vines had not begun to bud. 

Baza is ſaid to contain fix thouſand five 
hundred families. The cathedral is ſcarcę- 
ly worth attention. The organ indeed is 


large and handſome ; but the great altar is 


antiquated, and void of taſte. 

Below the city is an extenſive well-wa- 
tered plain. The foil 1s very white, and, 
although, remarkably ſtrong, is tilled with 
the plough laſt deſcribed, without either 
coulter, fin to the ſhare, or mouldboard ; 


yet 
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yet the wheat appears tolerably good, but 
the barley 1s yery bad. They plough with 
mules. 

From hence,” aſcending for near two 
leagues, | yet ſtill traverſing the ſame plain, 
which is bounded every way by ſnowy 
mountains, in 4 Eifcumference of about 
thirty miles ; we diſcovered, that through 
this whole extent of country the natural 
rock is gypſum, and from that circumſtance 
ariſes the whiteneſs of the foil in the ſubja- 
cent plain. The ſtrata appear to be hori- 

zontal, and are many of them compoſed 

entirely of double lenticular cryſtals of 
ſelenite, like thoſe of ane, in the 
vicinity of Paris. 

Nitre is remarkably abundant over the 
whole extent of this gypſeous country. 

On Saturday, April 28, in the evening, 
we came to Cullar de Baza, a wretched 
village, with many habitations excavated 
in the rock of gypſum. Previous to out 
departure, the ſucceeding day, it was indiſ- 
penſable that we ſhould go to mals, 

Here I obſerved, that, as the chapel was 
not ſufficiently capacious to receive all the 
people who attended; many Hood on the 
outſide, 
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outfide,' where they could neither ſee the 
_ officiating prieſt nor hear his voice. When 
however, the ſound of a little tinkling bell 
had reached them, they ſmote upen their 
breaſts, and; having croſſed themſelves, their 
devotions for that day were ended. Being 
at liberty to ſpend the remainder as they 
pleaſed, fome began to amuſe themſelves 
with ſports and paſtimes, others worked 
in their gardens, and ſome went out to 
plough. 

The little valley, Net ſupplies this 
village, is about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, incloſed-by barren gypſeous moun- 
tains ; and although it is well watered, and 
conſequently fertile in flax, hemp, and 
wheat, with vines on the more elevated 
ſpots, yet the population bears too great a 
proportion to the extent of land ſuſceptible 
of cultivation. | 

Looking down upon ſo rich, yet ſuch a 
contracted ſpot, we inſtantly and evidently 
ſee that the human race, however at firſt, 
and whilft their numbers are limited, they 
may rejoice in affluence, will go on con- 
ſtantly increaſing, till they balance their 

quantity 
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quantity of food. From that period two 
appetites will combine to regulate their 
numbers. Beyond that period, ſhould 
they continue to increaſe, having paſſed the 
natural limits of their population, they muſt 
ſuffer want. In theſe circumſtances, be- 
holding many of the poor, naked, and half 
ſtarved, ſhould they inadvertently ordain, 

that no one in their community ſhould want, 
that all ſhould have food, and every man an 
habitation ; is it not obvious, that they 
would aim at impoſſibilities, and that, by 
every effort to relieve diſtreſs, they would 
only extend the bounds of human miſery. 

This ſubject is highly intereſting, and 
ſhould be thoroughly diſcuſſed ; but, as I 
have treated it profeſſedly in a Diſſertation 
on our Poor Laws, and often occaſionally 
in this work, I ſhall drop it for the pre- 
ſeat. TER 

All the way from Cullar de Baza to 
Vertientes, three tedious leagues, we keep 
winding among the hills, which are covered 
with roſemary and aromatic herbs, but 
chiefly with the eſparto ruſh and a few 
. ſtraggling pines. Here we ſaw no ſheep. 
4 The 
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The whole country is given up to goats. 
Of theſe we admired one flock, containing 
two thouſand, all as white as milk, feeding 


among the rocks, and ſcattered on the ſides 
of a high mountain. 


As we approached the puerto, or paſs, 


we obſerved a few ſheep among the goats, 
and ſome droves of pigs feeding round the 
ſcattered ilex. 

Vertientes, ſo called from the parting of 
the waters, has twenty-five families; and 
Contador, at a little diſtance, has twenty 
more. 

Beyond this paſs the proſpect opens, and, 
in proportion as we deſcend from the high 
country, where the waters divide, one por- 
tion paſſing by the Daro to the Xenil, and 
thence by the Guadalquivir into the ocean ; 
whilſt the other, by a ſhorter paſſage, is 
precipitated with the Guadalentin, near 
Carthagena, into the Mediterranean - ſea. 
In proportion as we deſcend, vegeta- 
tion begins to feel the influence of a 
warmer ſun; the ſoil becomes more fer- 
tile, and all its productions appear luxu- 


riant. The eſparto ruſh, which in thoſe 
elevated regions could fcarcely be diſtin- 
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guiſhed from graſs; at a lower level becomes 
long and rampant. The vines begin to 
ſhoot, the lark is warbling in the air, and 
throughout a wide- extended valley the crops 
every where promiſe an abundant harveſt. 

At the diſtance of @ league from Ver- 
tientes, or, according to the expreſſion of 
my guide, of à league as long as Lent, is 
Chirivel, a village containing a hundred 
and fifty houſes, which, with fourteen 
others, including all the adjacent country, 
and one third of the tithe, is the property 
of the Dutcheſs of Alba. Here they have 
neither beef nor re ; goats fleſh ſells 
for ten quartos, or 2 13 pence a pound of 
ſixteen ounces; and bread for two quartos 
and a half, or : of a penny. 

From hence we deſcend three leagues in 
the wide channel of a torrent, ſhut in by 
high hills and rugged rocks of ſchiſt, all 
the way to Velez, el Rubio, where the coun- 
try again opens on the view, and the vale 
expands. 

This town is, ſaid to contain three thou- 
fand families, with one ſolitary convent, 
= a — Nene built by the 
g | Dutcheſs 
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Dutcheſs of Alba, to whom the town and 
the adjacent lands belong. 

The Poſada makes a magnificent ap- 
pearance, and, for a Spaniſh inn, may be 
called commodious; but, conſidering the 
expence the Dutcheſs has been at for the 
advantage of the public, more attention 
ſhould have been paid to the comfort of 
genteeler travelers. The rooms, deſtined 
for their reception, are of a good ſize, and 
communicate by means of a ſpacious gallery. 
But the whole of the ground floor is aban- 
doned to the carriers, and conſiſts of a ſmall 
kitchen, with a vaſt repoſitory, defigned at 
once for the lading of their mules, for their 
entertainment, and for their dormitory. 
Here their noiſe and, riot, reſounding 
through the. houſe by means of the long 
gallery, 15/ intolerable; and, as the kitchen 
is open, they are conſtantly crowding round 
the hearth to procure their ſuppers, leaving 

the miſtreſs of the poſada no /ez/ure to pay 
attention to any gueſts befide themſelves. 

The town is commanded by a caſtle for- 
merly ſtrong, now going to decay. 

They Bays no beef, Mutton is fold for 
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twelve quartos a pound, (3 *. pence), goats 
fleſh for ten, bread for four. 

From Velez you paſs over an open and a 
fertile plain, till you reach the confines, 
and from the kingdom of Granada enter 
Murcia. Here the proſpect changes; and, 
inſtead of a level country productive of 
grain, and not deſtitute of fruit trees, you 
meet with nothing but hills, barren, wild, 
and deſolate, the reſort of wolves, and cover- 
ed chiefly with the eſparto ruth. 

To guard this paſs, a caſtle, called 
Xixena, formerly a place of ſtrength, was 
erected on the ſummit of a craggy rock, 
and its ruins ſtill preſerve a reſpeCtable ap- 
pearance. The rock is ſchiſt, 

As we drew nigh to Lorca, we overtook 
numerous droves of aſſes, loaded with pine- 
wood, cleft for the ſervice of the hearth ; 
and obſerved the Tamariſk, with the Ne- 
rium Oleander in great abundance. 

Here the ſoil is white, and the gypſum 
rock appears. 

After having paſſed three days in theſe 
elevated regions, conſtantly in fight of 
ſnow, and expoſed to the ſeverity of the 
winter's cold, the ſudden tranſition to the 


heat 
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heat of ſummer, as we deſcended into the 
plain, was more ftriking than agreeable. 
No ſooner were we arrived near Lorca, 
than we obſerved multitudes of ſwallows, 


and when we came into the city, we were 


peſtered with myriads of flies. On the 
mountains vegetation ceaſed, whilſt at a 
lower level the peaſants were engaged in 
the toils of harveſt. 

The hardſhips to be endured in the jour- 
ney from Granada to Lorca, can be fully 
comprehended by thoſe only, who have 
paſſed this way. With reſpect to living, it 
is bad ; with regard to lodging, it is worſe, 
I had indeed taken the precaution, or ra- 
ther my friend the inquiſitor had the good- 
neſs to provide a ham, and fix bottles of 
good wine, but to little purpoſe ; for unfor- 
tunately the ham had been neither boiled 
nor watered ; and in this whole extent of 
way, and indeed in the whole tract of 
country between Granada and Carthagena, 
no veſſel could be found big enough to boil 
it in, nor any thing deeper than a frying- 
pan. At Cullar de Baza I had ordered it 
to be dreſſed; and a traveller, who had 


joined me on the road, recommended that 
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it ſhould be boiled in wine. I gave orders 
accordingly, and I paid for the wine; but 
when, in the morning, I attempted to cut 
ſome ſlices, I found it was raw, and upon 
examination, found that my ham had been 
for hours over a little bit of fire, and in a 
veſſel fit only for the frying of eggs. My 
wine occaſioned equal perplexity, for I had 
no ſcrew, and could neither procure a fork 
to draw out the cork, nor was there room 
to thruſt it in. Patience, and a penknife, 
however, at laſt relieved me from this part 
of my diſtreſs. 

The firſt night of my journey I was fo 
happy as to be in a place, where my paſſ- 
port could procure a bed; but in a ſuc- 
ceeding night, being at a venta, had not 
the good gypſies, for ſuch they were, ſpread 
their own for me on the floor, I could have 
found no reſource. They indeed at firſt 
refuſed; but when they ſaw that I was ill 
and fainting, they took compaſſion, and 
with cheerfulneſs reſigned the bed, reſerv- 
ing, however, for themſelves the chamber 


in which it had been ſpread. 


But in Lorca, after having regaled myſelf 
with a good ſupper, and ſlept ſoundly in a 
comfortable 
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comfortable bed, I forgot all former hard- 
ſhips. 

Lorca is a conſiderable city on the banks 
of the Guadalentin, and contains, in nine 
pariſhes, twenty-one thouſand eight hun- 
dred and fixty-fix inhabitants, with eight 
convents for men, and two for women. It 
had lately manufactures of ſilk, wool, and 
linen, but theſe are gone to decay. Should 
the canal, intended to run up into the coun- 
try, and to form a communication with Car- 
thagena, be carried into execution, trade 
will revive, and agriculture, by the water- 
ing of more than three hundred thouſand 
acres of good land, will receive freſh vi- 
gour ; for ſuch is the effect of moiſture, in 
this warm climate, that, in a rainy ſeaſon, 
the farmers have received a hundred for one 
upon their wheat. 

The falt-petre works are here extenſive, 
and appear to be conducted at a mall ex- 
pence of fuel. 

I was delighted with the public walks, 
reſembling the parks at Oxford, but upon 
a more extenſive ſcale, and more beautiful, 
becauſe the corn-fields, igcloſed by them, 
are watered, Here, in the evening, the 

I2, inhabitants 
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inhabitants aſſemble to take their exerciſe, 
and to enjoy their ſocial intercourſe under 


the ſhadow of the lofty trees. 


The parade for the militia is fpacious, and 
after ſun- ſet affords a pleaſant walk. 

Of the convents, thoſe moſt worthy of 
attention are S. Jago, S. Domingo, and La 
Merced. 

The great church has nothing remark- 
able within, excepting a curious grant from 
the biſhop and the dean, of forty days in- 
dulgence every time any penitent ſhall ſay 
a pater noſter and an ave maria to fix 
ſaints, named in the grant, provided this 
be done for the benefit of the ſouls in pur- 


| gatory. 


The front of this church is elegant, the 
columns numerous, the architecture is Co- 
rinthian and Compoſite. Here every crimi- 
nal may find a fafe afyhum. 

An old caftle, ſtanding on the edge of a 
high rock, formerly the object of depend- 


ance, or of terror, is now regarded with 
indifference. 


As we traverſed the plain, after having 


turned our back upon this city, we took 
notice of the tillage. The land 1s ſtrong, 
1 the 


„ 

the ploughs are ſimilar to the one laſt de- 
ſcribed, and in theſe are uſed two aſſes. 
With ſuch apparently bad huſbandry, how 
aſtoniſhing muſt be the influence of the 
ſun, to produce upon their watered crops 
of wheat a hundred-fold in proportion to 
ſeed ! 

Near the city we remarked olives in 
abundance, with many malberry- trees; and 
took notice of numerous flocks of ſheep, 
but ſaw no pens for them. The ſhepherds 
were attended by ſtrong dogs, armed with 
ſpiked collars, whence I collected that 
wolves find ſhelter on the mountains. 

My guide talked to me of ſome lead and 
copper mines in this vicinity, but I had no 
opportunity to viſit them; yet I ſaw clearly, 
by the nature of the mountains, that mi- 
nerals muſt abound in them. 

As we increaſed our diſtance from Lorca, 
we loſt ſight of cultivation, and aſcended 
among hills covered with eſparto ruſhes, 
yet not altogether deſtitute of other vege- 
table productions, ſuch as are more pleaſing - 
to the fight. Among theſe, the principal 
were the /partium, or Spaniſh broom, the 
nerium oleander in a few favoured ſpots, 
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the paſſerina hirſuta, and the lovely ciſtus 
in abundance. | 

The foil is white with gypſum ; yet the 
rocks on the mountains to the right and 
left appear to be of ſchiſt. Nitre, both on 
the hills and in the vallies, might be col- 
lected in the greateſt plenty, and at a ſmall 
expence. 

| Here the peaſants wear ſhort trowſers, 


and bufkins, called by them alpargates, 


which are made with the eſparto ruſh. Of 
theſe a man is able to manufacture two pair 
a day, and requires for his own uſe one 
pair every fortnight, being at the rate of 
about twelve ſhillings a year for this article 
of dreſs: whereas in Granada, where the 
ſhoes are made with hemp, and coſt three 
reals, a pair will laſt three months, being at 


the rate only of two ſhillings and four 


pence per annum, 

After having travelled ſeven leagues, we 
came to a village, called /a Penilla, con- 
taining fifty ſcattered cottages. It is ſituated 
on the elevated tract of land, which is in- 
terpoſed between the two vales of Lorca 
and of Camponubla. The ſoil is calcarious, 
and produces, of wheat, eight for one ; but 
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of barley twenty-four for one. A few 
mulberries, figs, olives, and prickly pears, 
by their luxuriant growth, ſerve to ſhew 
what the country, if duly cultivated, is able 
to produce. The barley is already houſed, 
and the wheat is nearly ready for the 
ſickle. 5 

The land lies healthy, without the leaſt 
ſign of ſtagnant water; the ſprings are 
more than a hundred feet below the ſur- 
face, and the inhabitants are remarkable for 
being free from tertians and from putrid 
fevers, whilſt the vallies ſuffer exceedingly 
from both. 

They have here no great proprietor, nor 
vinculo, as they expreſs it. That is, the 
eſtates are freehold, and not entailed. No- 
thing, therefore, is wanted but a' market 
to promote their induſtry. Bread ſells at 
four, and mutton for ten quartos the 
pound. 

We left la Penilla at fix in the morning, 
and traverſing a level country, ſhut in with 
high mountains and craggy rocks of ſchiſt, 
we came to the paſs, and from thence 


deſcending to enter the vale of Carthagena, 


beyond the ſummit of the hill, we loſt the 
14 limeſtone 


ſchiſt. 
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limeſtone for near a league, and found the 
ſchiſt ; but, leaving that behind us, we again 
met with calcarious earth and limeſtone, 
whilſt all the higher rocks are evidently | 


Near the ſummit is a noria, with water 
at the d-pth of ten feet from the ſurface. 

Wedneſday, May 2. I arrived at Car- 
thagena, about the middle of the day, and 
found a moſt hoſpitable reception in the 


family of Mr. Macdonell, an Engliſh mer- 
chant eſtabliſhed there. 
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AView of the Ci Harbour, & Dock Yard of Carthagena. 


CARTHAGENRNA. 
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ARTHAGENA occupies the decli- 
vity of a hill, with the little inter- 
mediate plain between it and the harbour. 
This city. is protected from the ſouth and 
from the weſt by high mountains and bar- 
ren rocks; but to the north and to the eaſt 
it is open, and communicates with an ex- 
tenſive valley. 

This valley, as we have ſeen, is ſepa- 
rated from the plain of Penilla by a ridge 
of hills, which is a continuation of the 
mountains above mentioned; whilſt, to the 
north, another chain of mountains divides 
between it and the vale of Murcia. 

On the ſummit of the hill, commanding 
the city, is a caſtle how going to decay ; 
but, on the adjacent heights, are raiſed con- 
ſiderable works to defend the harbour, with 
the arſenals and dock-yard. 

| They 
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They reckon here ſixty thouſand ſouls, 
diſtributed in fifteen thouſand families. 

The ſtreets are wide, and the houſes are 
commodious. 'They have generally flat roofs, 
which, in a climate like this, adminiſters to 
the comfort of the inhabitants, affording 
them a cool retreat, where, after ſun-ſet, 
they may afſemble to enjoy the refreſhing 
breeze; and, as the rainy ſeaſon is of ſhort 
duration, theſe are fufficient to protect the 
interior of their manfions from humidity. 
The new parade, extending eaſt and weſt 
at the head of the harbour, and looking 
through its entrance into the Mediterra- 
nean, is built on a regular plan: and, as a 
high ſchiſtous rock has been cut away to 
make room for this long range of habita- 
tions, excellent vaults are excavated behind 
each houſe, for the ſervice of the merchants. 
At the end of this ſtands the royal hoſpital, 
a vaſt eſtabliſhment, deſtined to receive the 
ſick from the dock - yard and the army; 
with the pręſidiarios, or criminals condemn- 
ed to the gallies, and in Spain reduced to 
the loweſt ſtate of ſervitude. 

The cathedral, a miſerable pile, is now 
degraded, and the biſhop's ſee being re- 

oy moved 
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moved to Murcia, it is become a pariſly 
church. 

Of the convents not one appeared wor- 
thy to be noticed ; but the proportion al- 
Jotted to the men is certainly remarkable; 
becauſe, of nine, eight are occupied by them, 
Yet I could not learn the reaſon for this 
negle& and want of proviſion for the ſex, 
whoſe helpleſſneſs, whether in the ſtate of 
orphans or of widowhood, pleads power- 
fully for ſuch a refuge; and who by nature 
are moſt ſuited to the devout and peaceful 
engagements of the cloiſter. 
TI wiſhed to have viſited the dock-yard: 
but, when I left Madrid, knowing that I 
ſhould meet Mr. Macdonell, I neglected to 
ſolicit letters of recommendation, and, for 
want of an order from the court, I was not 
able to procure admiſſion. My loſs, how- 
ever, was the leſs to be regretted, becaule 
I had viſited the arſenals at Cadiz, and be- 
cauſe every part of this dock-yard may be 
diſtinctly ſeen, either from the adjoining 
hills, or from the houſes, which look down 
upon it. 

In the midſt of the yard is a ſpacious 
þaſon, and in it the ſhips of war are moor- 


cd, 
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ed, each in front of the magazine deſtined 

to receive her rigging and her ſtores. 
The docks are kept dry by fire-engines, 
and of theſe, three are almoſt conſtantly at 
work. Confidering the enormity of this 
expence ; it appeared to me, that by means 
of water they might raiſe a ſhip to the 
needful height, and then ſuffer the fire- 
engine to reſt till water was required to let 
her down again. 
They have here two thouſand criminals, 
chiefly ſmugglers, who, being condemned 
to work in chains, are called pręſidiarios. 
Theſe are employed in the moſt ſervile 
labour, ſome for five, others for ſeven years; 
and at the expiration of theſe terms, they 
are turned looſe upon the public, not cor- 
rected nor trained to habits of induſtry, but 
vitiated by the ſociety of thieves, and un- 
fitted to purſue the occupations, to which 
they had been originally trained. Before 
the introduction of ſteam - engines, theſe 
wretched creatures were obliged to work 
at the chain pumps; but ſuch was their 
malignity, ariſing from deſpair, that many, 
watching their opportunity, would throw 
| ſtones, 
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ſtones, nails, and bits of iron, into the 
pumps, to ſpoil them. 

Theſe two thouſand ſlaves require five 
hundred ſoldiers conſtantly to guard them; 
and, independently of this expence, they 
coſt each to government five reals a day 
for their maintenance; whilſt their work 
cannot be eſtimated at one-tenth of what 
they eat. 


This abſurd practice of employing con- 


victs in the public ſervice, is no longer on . 
fined to Spain. We have adopted it in our 


more enlightened iſland, as may be ſeen at 
Portſmouth, where the maſter general of 
the ordnance finds employment for two or 
three hundred criminals, who are better fed 
than the moſt ſober, honeſt, and laborious 
of our peaſants. Their daily allowance 
amounts to more than eighteen ounces of 
bread, with nearly a pound of butchers meat, 
an ounce of cheeſe, a quart of ſoup, nearly a 
quart of beer, and plenty of potatoes. Thus 
fed, with good clothes, a comfortable lodg- 
ing, and light work, is not their condition to 
be envied by the induſtrious poor? Yet 
ſuch, to the nation, is the expence, that the 
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charge for each individual is more than ſuf- 
ficient to maintain a family. 

If, at Carthagena, we calculate the al- 
lowance for their convicts, omitting the ſol- 
diers pay, we ſhall find thirty-ſix thouſand 
five hundred pounds expended, befide what 
is ſpent for the ſame purpoſe in the other 
ſea-ports and garriſons of Spain. Vet, not- 
withſtanding the enormity of this expence, 
and the cruelty thus exerciſed on the perſons 
of thoſe, who, under a wiſer government, 
might have been profitable citizens, ſuch 
is the effect produced by a vicious ſyſtem 
of finance, that neither are theſe reclaimed 
nor are others intimidated from treading in 
their ſteps; whilſt, with regard to the re- 
venue, not merely is little gained in pro- 
portion to what is taken from the public, 
but, by the ſubtraction of ſuch multitudes 
from profitable employment, their labour 
is loft to the community. | 

In this dock-yard the maſts and timber 


are floated in water, without the leaſt ap- 


prebenſion of their ſuffering by the worm; 
becauſe, as they never open their fluices till 
the water is become putrid, the evapora- 


tion, 
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tion, proceeding with rapidity, leaves a 


ſtrong brine, in which it is impoſſible the 
worm ſhould live; whereas, in the north 
of Spain, where the evaporation is not ſuf- 
ficient for this purpoſe, they bury their 
maſts in ſand, and by pins prevent their 
floating, when they are covered by the 
tide. 
Ihe fiſhery at this ſea- port is conſidera- 
ble. It is divided into two branches, per- 
fectly diſtinct and independent of each 
other; that within the port being the pro- 
perty of a fiſhing company, conſiſting of 
cighteen aſſociates, eſtabliſhed here by char- 
ter, whilſt, in the open ſea, all mariners 
who are enrolled, are at liberty to fiſh. _ 
Within the port they take chiefly the 
atun, or tunny, and the nelvas; but the 
former is the moſt profitable. It is from five 
to ſeven feet long, in ſhape ſomewhat like 
a mackarel, but the head is large and the 
tail is very ſmall; the fleſh is brown and 
flaky and admits of being ſalted. By this 
they clear about ten reals, that is two ſhil- 
lings, per arroba, or one penny, nearly, a 
pound, The melvas are purchaſed by the 
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regidores for ſixty reals, that is twelve ſhil- 
lings, the hundred. 

Half the quantity of fiſh taken in the 
harbour muſt be ſold for the benefit of the 
poor, at a price appointed by the regidores ; 
and the king takes one-half of all their 
profits, amounting to about a thouſand 
pounds a year, as a compenſation for his 
claim of one quarter of their fiſh. They 
are not allowed to follow their occupation 
in the night, leſt they ſhould take that op- 
portunity for ſmuggling. In addition to 
theſe impediments, the regidores take the 
beſt fiſh themſelves, at their own price ; and, 


whilſt they purchaſe at ſixty reals, they ſell 


again at a hundred, dividing the plunder 
among themſelves. Till the year 1750, the 
corregidores, alcaldes, and regidores, claim- 
ed the privilege of taking the beſt fiſh 
without paying for it, under the title of 
Poſtura, that is, a bribe or recompenſe for 
fixing the price; but, by a royal edict, that 
practice was prohibited; and now, if they 
reſolve to plunder, it muſt be circuitouſly. 
In the open ſea the fiſhermen enjoy more 
freedom from oppreſſion, and have peculiar 


privileges. 
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privileges. Their freſh fiſh is diſpoſed of 
in the market, free from the alcavala, mils 
lones, arbitrio, and every other tax, only 
ſubject to the regulations above related, by 
which their profits are reduced ; but as a 
compenſation, for their ſalt, ſupplied from 
the royal magazines, they pay one real per 
fanega leſs than others to the king, and 
have ſix months credit. They export their 
ſalt fiſh duty free; and for home conſump- 
tion, whilſt foreign fiſh pays ten they pay 
only two per cent. in lieu of alcavala and 
millones to the crown. Yet they complain 
of being plundered by the intendant of ma- 
rines, from whom they are to obtain their 
licence, and allege that he likewiſe robs 
them of their fiſh. 

The magiſtrates, if called upan by the 
fiſh-carriers, muſt fix a reaſonable price 
on baſkets, caſks, and package, and muſt 
determine what ſhall be paid for the weigh- 
ing of their fiſh. 

Here they make great quantities of the 
eſparto ropes and cables, ſome of them ſpun 
like hemp, and others platted. Both ope- 
rations are performed with fingular rapi- 
dity. Theſe cables are excellent, becauſe 

Vor. III. K they 
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they float on the ſurface of the water, and 
are not therefore liable to be cut by the 
rocks on a foul coaſt. The eſparto ruſh 
makes good mats for houſes, alpargates fot 
peaſants, and latterly it has been ſpun into 
fine thread for the purpoſe of making cloth. 
If properly encouraged, there 1s no doubt 
that the manufacture may be brought to 


ſuch perfection, as to make this once uſeleſs 


ruſh a ſource of abundant wealth to the 
ſouthern provinces of Spain. 

We have remarked; this ruſh, as the. pe- 
culiar and natural production of all the high 
and uncultivated mountains in the ſouth ; 
and here we cannot help admiring the bounty 
of providence in thus adminiſtering to the 
wants of man, and giving abundantly in 
theſe dry and elevated regions, where nei- 
ther hemp nor flax will grow, materials 
proper for his clothing, and for the em- 
ployment of his induſtry, 

The Spaniſh government, in order to 
derive a revenue from this valuable article 
of commerce, began, A. D. 1773, with lay- 
ing a duty of two and a half per cent. on 
the exportation of the manufactured ruſh, 
and nine maravedis per arroba on the raw 

| material, 
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material. But ſome few years after, wil- 
ling to confine the manufacture altogether 
to their own ſubjects, they proceeded fur- 
ther, and forbad the exportation of the raw 
material ; yet, unmindful of their favourite 
maxims, they have given to John Baptiſta 
Condom, of Madrid, a licence, nay an exclu- 
five privilege, of ſending it to a foreign 
market. | 

The moſt important production of this 
country, and the moſt valuable article of 
commerce is harilla, a ſpecies of pot-aſh, 
procured by burning a great variety of 
plants almoſt peculiar to this coaſt, ſuch 
as ſoza, algazul, ſuzon, ſayones, ſalicornia, 
with barilla. It is uſed for making ſoap, 
for bleaching, and for glaſs. 

All the nations of Europe, by the com- 
buſtion of various vegetable ſubſtances, 
make ſome kind of pot-aſh ; but the ſupe- 
rior excellence of the barilla has hitherto 
ſecured the preference. The country pro- 
ducing it is about fixty leagues in length, 
and eight in breadth, on the borders of the 
Mediterranean. 

The quantity exported annually from 
Spain is about a hundred and fifty thouſand 
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quintals, paying a duty of ſeventeen reals 
per quintal, conſequently producing a re- 
venue of twenty-five thouſand five hundred 
pounds a year: yet, as we are informed by 
Don Bernardo de Ulloa, A. D. 1740, this 
article was farmed at fix million two hun- 
dred and fixty thouſand four hundred and 
twelve maravedis, that is C. 1, 822. 4s. 3d. 
Were it not for this oppreſſive tax, the 
quantity exported might be much increaſed, 
becauſe the French, who formerly frequent- 
ed the Spanith markets for barilla, are now 


ſupplied from Sicily, where, next to Spain, 


the beſt may be procured. 

Carthagena is indebted principally to 
M. Macdonell for this article of com- 
merce ; at leaſt to him muſt be attributed 
the flouriſhing condition to which it has 
been brought, becauſe, previous to his eſta- | 
bliſhment in this city, little of it was pro- 
duced in the vicinity, and none was tranſ- 
ported from a diſtance. 

All the herbs already mentioned, as yield- 
ing the pot-aſh, are indigenous, and may 
be collected in a ſwamp called Almajar, to 


the caſtward of the city. Of the ſoza I 


found two ſpecies, the one called 4lanca, 
the 


* 
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the other ina. Theſe are both good, yet 
not equal in quality to the /ayones and 
barilla. 

The chief imports are bale goods and 
bacalao; the latter directly from New- 
foundland, under the duty of thirty reals the 
quintal, or about fix ſhillings the hundred 
weight. Of bale goods, muſlins and cottons 
are prohibited ; yet as many are now brought 
in as when the ports were open to them, 
government ſuffering thereby in the reve- 
nue, and the people paying double the for- 
mer price for theſe commodities. 

In my excurſions round the city, I took 
notice, that the extenſive valley to the north, 
and to the eaſt, is beautifully varied in its 
form, every where either riſing into little 
tumuli or ſinking into bottoms; and al- 


though not enriched by any rivers, yet, 


from a few ſcattered norias, it is evident, 
that even the higheſt land might be plenti- 
fully watered. The ſoil is loomy, compoſed 
of calcarious matter, ſand, and clay, from 
the diſſolution of the adjacent mountains, 
which are of ſchiſtous rock covered with 


limeſtone. 


They uſe oxen for draught ; but in til- 
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lage they employ mules and aſſes, with the 
plough laſt deſcribed. 

Their courſe of huſbandry is wheat, bar- 
ley, and fallow. For wheat they break up 
their land in September, and, after three 
ploughings, the ſeed is put into the ground 
about the middle of November or the be- 
ginning of December. In July they reap 
from ten to a hundred for one, in propor- 
tion to the wetneſs of the ſeaſon. For 
barley they move the earth once or twice, 
as opportunity permits, ſowin g their land 
generally in September, but always after the 
firſt rain ſubſequent to the wheat harveſt, 
and receive from thirty to forty fanegas of 
grain on a fanega of land, or, in other words, 
from fifteen to twenty for one upon their 
ſeed, becauſe a fanega is that quantity of 
good land, on which they ſow one fanega 
of wheat or two of barley. 

A fanega of corn is here three thouſand 
three hundred: and twelve ſolid inches, and 
weighs a.quintal, that is, one hundred pounds 
Spaniſh, or one hundred and two pounds and 
three quarters avoirdupois; and among the 
merchants five fanegas and a quarter are rec- 
koned equal to cight Wincheſter buſhels of 


two 
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two thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- eight 
ſolid inches; but upon a rough calculation, 
two fanegas of grain may be reckoned equal 
to three buſhels, and one fanega of land may 
be conſidered as three quarters of an acre. 

For their fallow crop they often ſow ba- 
rilla, and get from ten to twelve quintals on 
a fanega ; but if, for want of rain, they are 
difappointed in the proper ſeaſon for wheat, 
they ſow that land likewiſe with barilla ; 
and ſuppoſing the market price to be forty 
reals the quintal, it is found more profita- 
ble than a good crop of wheat. The ave- 
rage price is conſiderably higher; but as the 
commodity riſes and falls between wide ex- 
tremes, it is ſometimes ſold for twenty, and 
at other times for a hundred and twenty 
reals the quintal. | 

They grind all their corn by wind-mills. 
I counted thirty near the city ; and water is 
ſo ſcarce, that M. Macdonel pays thirteen 
pounds a year only for the carriage of it for 
the ſervice of his family. 

The trees moſt common in the valley 
are, elms, poplars, olives, figs, pomegra- 
nates, mulberries, apricots, palms, palmi- 
tos, and the ginjolero. This laſt bears 
a little fruit reſembling, both in ſize and 
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form, the olive, but with a ſmaller kernel, 
and remarkable for ſweetneſs. The leaf is 
ſomething like the aſh, but of a darker 
green, with a ſhining ſurface. 

The palmitos {Chamerops humilis } grow 
about two feet high, with leaves on a long 
ſtem ſpreading like a fan. They bear good 
dates in cluſters, and the root 1s excellent, 
geſembling the artichoke. Between each 
coat is a fine texture of fibres, like net- 
work, commonly uſed inſtead of hemp for 
charging and for cleaning guns. 

I have remarked already, that the rock 
is ſchiſt covered with limeſtone ; but in 
ſome places we find the filicious grit or 
ſand ſtone, with ſhingle or ſmooth gravel 
and ſea-ſhells ; and at no great diſtance from 
the city is a mountain, from whence they 

obtain the gypſum uſed for plaſter. The 
whole country abounds with ſaltpetre. 

Of diſeaſes, the moſt endemical are inter- 
mittent and putrid fevers. Theſe ariſe from 
the proximity of the extenſive ſwamp al- 
ready mentioned, containing many hundred 
acres, which might eaſily be drained, ſo as 
to produce the moſt luxuriant crops. In 
the year 1785, during the three autumnal 
months, they loſt two thouſand five hundred 
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perſons, and the ſucceeding year two thou- 
ſand three hundred more; yet the Almojar 
remains undrained. Government, indeed, 
exerted its authority, but not in the moſt 
effectual manner, for the relief of the inha- 
bitants. 
When the report of this calamity had 
reached the court, an order was diſpatched 
to the phyſicians, that no other medicine 
ſhould be adminiſtered to the fick, than 
the famous one preſcribed by Don Joſeph 
Maſdeval, and called by him his Opiate, of 
which the following is the formular: 
R Sal abſinth, | 
— Ammoniac optime depurati ãã 3 i. 
Tartari Stibiati, termino clariori Tar- 
tari Emetici gr. xviij. triturentur 
per horæ quadrantem, deinde adde 
& optime miſceantur Pulv. Cort. 
Peruv. 3 1. 

Syr, abſinth q. ſ. fiat Opiata. 

Of this he gives one- ſixth part every two 
hours, with one ſpoonful of the following 
mixture: 

R Ag. viper 3 v. 
Aq. benedict Rulandi termino clari- 
ori Vini Emetici 3j. 

Cremor Tartari pulv. 3 j. m. 


With 
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With theſe medicines he interpoſes plenty 
of broth, and continues to uſe them till the 
patient is reſtored to health. 

In a converſation I had with him at 
court, he informed me, that the common 
operation of theſe medicines was at firſt to 
act as an emetic or cathartic, often bring- 
ing away lumbrici ; but being continued 
they relieved the ſtricture on the exter- 
nal furface of the body, promoted perſpi- 
ration and acted ſometimes as a diuretic. 
He aſſured me, that in the moſt deſperate 
caſes, the difeaſe had given way at the end 
of four days, after he had begun to admi- 
niſter his medicines; and he did me the 
honour to ſhew me a variety of atteſtations 
from medical men, in almoſt every part of 
Spain. | 

That I might have no doubt of the true 
nature of the diſcaſe, he related the uſual 
ſymptoms, ſuch as, in the beginning, a re- 
markable proſtration of ſtrength, with in- 
tenſe pain both of the head and of the 
back; intolerable thirſt ; the tongue foul, 
dry, black, chopped, and trembling, when 
protruded ; pulſe ſmall; hard, quick, and 
intermitting ; parotid glands ſwelled ; urine 
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limpid at firſt, but turbid in the progreſs 
of the diſeaſe ; reſpiration. difficult; the 
white of the eyes become red ; petechial 
ſpots on the arms and breaſt ; hands trem- 
bling ; watchfulneſs at firſt, followed by 
propenſity to ſleep perpetually without 
conſciouſneſs of having ſlept; delirium ; 
noiſe in the ears, followed by deafneſs ; in- 
voluntary tears; coldneſs of the extremi- 
ties ; quivering of the. under lip; and, if 
the patient were ill treated, death. | 

From this deſcription, there could be no 
doubt of the diſeaſe ; but, as to the opera- 
tion of the medicines, that certainly will 
admit of ſome diſcuſſion. On the common 
principles of chemiſtry it is evident, that a 
double decompoſition takes place, and that 
the tartar emetic is reduced to an inert 
calx. I muſt acknowledge, that when 
firſt I was informed of this curious me- 
dicine, I was inclined to think, that the 
tonic power of the bark enabled the ſto- 
mach to bear this extraordinary quantity of 
tartar emetic, but on more mature conſide- 
ration it ſeems clear, that, being decom- 
poſed, this active medicine has loſt its ef- 
ficacy ; and I am confirmed in this idea by 
a fact 
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a fact related to me by Dr. Maſdeval, when 
I had the honour to meet him at the Eſcu- 
rial. He had preſcribed this opiate to a 
monk, who was in the laſt ſtage of a - 
phus or putrid fever; but the nurſe by miſ- 
take gave the whole quantity at once, thus 
adminiſtering eighteen grains of tartar emetie 
at one doſe, yet without any other viſible 
effect than abating the violence of all his 
ſymptoms. I am therefore ſatisfied, that 
the cleanſing of the alimentary canal muſt 
be attributed to the emetic wine, and that 
the operation of the famous opiate would 
be nearly the fame either with or without 
the ſtibiated tartar, and muſt be aſcribed 
wholly to the bark. 

The phyſicians of Carthagena were wil- 
ling to allow this medicine all the credit, 
which was due to it, and to preſcribe no 
other whenever they ſhould be convinced 
that this might be uſed with ſafety ; but to 
be precluded in all cafes from the uſe of 
other remedies, they thought, would be un- 
reaſonable. They therefore ſent their re- 
monſtrances to court; but in anſwer, there 
came an expreſs order from the king, that 
they ſhould be ſubject to the intendant of 
the 
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the dock- yard, and ſhould preſcribe ac- 
cording to his directions, 

On the receipt of this mandate from the 
court, tbe intendant immediately aſſembled 
the phyſicians, and made known the royal 
pleaſure, informing them, that in caſe of 
diſobedience, the priſons were prepared, 
and the guards in waiting to execute his or- 
ders. They expoſtulated, but to little pur- 
poſe; and being told that nothing ſhort of 
abſolute ſubmiſſion would be accepted, they 
conſented to preſcribe the opiate in all 
caſes, and, to evince their fincerity, they 
ſigned a certificate, that no other medicine 
was ſo efficacious as this recommended by 
the king. | 

The people, however, were not ſo ſubmiſ- 
ſive to the royal mandate, and knowing 
that the phyſicians were engaged not to 
vary their preſcriptions according to the 
exigency of the caſe and the variety of 
diſeaſes by which they might be attacked ; 
they abſolutely refuſed to ſend for medical aſ- 
ſiſtance, and reſolved to take their chance for 
life.or death, When therefore information 
was carried back to court, that the phyſi- 
cians were likely to be ſtarved, and the people 
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to die for want of their advice ; the miniſter 
relented, and agreed to compromiſe the mat- 
ter, leaving the ſons of Æſculapius at liberty 
to follow their own judgment for the citi- 
zens at large, and compelling them to admi- 
niſter no other medicine, beſide the opiate, 
to all the patients in the royal hoſpital. 

This perhaps is the firſt inſtance of deſpo- 
tic power controlling the functions of phyſi- 
cians, and preſcribing uniformity to that claſs 
of citizens in the line of their profeſſion. 

The municipal government of Cartha- 
gena is in a military governor, with his al- 
calde mayor; thirty regidores, whole office 
paſſes by inheritance, if not previouſly fold ; 
and two ſyndics, choſen by the people as 
their peculiar guardians. 

The governor is the ſupreme and inde- 
pendent judge for the army, and for ſtran- 
gers ſettled in the country, whilſt his alcalde 
preſides in the tribunal for the citizens. 

Nothing can be more vicious than this 
form of government by hereditary regidores, 
who may here be called the thirty tyrants: 
yet to render the yoke ſtill more intolera- 
ble, the e/crivanos del numero ſucceed hke- 
wiſe by inheritance, and may even fell their 
I office 
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office in ſhates, to be ſerved by a deputy. Al- 
though the {ndys, like the Roman tribunes, 
are choſen by the people, it is under the in- 
fluence of the regidores ; and as they are ap- 
pointed only for a year, they dare not exert 
themſelves in the diſcharge of their duty 
towards their fellow-citizens. 

It is reported, that in conſequence of 
this vicious ſyſtem, both the reg:idores and 
eſcrrvanos are conſtantly intent on plunder. 
Certain it is, that many fources of pecula- 
tion are open to the former, beſide the one 
already mentioned, in fetting a value on 
proviſions; but the principal, and thoſe, 
moſt generally noticed, are, creating new 
offices for themſelves or their dependants, 
with more than ample ſalaries, and diſtri- 
buting among themſelves large ſums under 
pretence of deſtroying locuſts, where few 
or none are to be found; after which they 
make falſe reports to government, and pro- 
cure ſuch vouchers for their watchfulneſs, 
activity, and zeal, that they obtain high 
encomiums when they deſerve the moſt ſe- 
vere reproof. Not long fince, they ex- 
pended three hundred thouſand reals, or 
about three thouſand pounds, and then le- 
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vied the whole by an arbitrio or tax on the 
inhabitants, although no one could ima- 
gine, what part of the adjacent country had 
been infeſted by the locuſt. To complain 
of theſe abuſes would be dangerous; and to 
ſuch an-extent is the venality increaſed, that 
every citizen is anxious to ſecure the favour 
and protection of a regidor, as the only 
means of ſafety for his perſon and his pro- 
perty. This circumſtance is ſufficient to 
evince the viciouſneſs of government, and 
the mal-adminiſtration of the laws; for 
wherever patrons with their clients are to 
be found, we may be certain that the laws 
are weak, and that violence hath uſurped 
the throne of equity. 

In conſequence of this want of energy 
in government, murders and aſſaſſinations 
are frequent in Carthagena, and for many 
years not one offender has been puniſhed 
for theſe crimes, becauſe the moſt atrocious 
villain, unleſs miſerably poor, may find re- 
fuge in the rapacity of the eſcrivanos. 
Want of fidelity to matrimonial vows is 
equally prevalent at Carthagena, as in the 
other provinces of Spain. 
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It was here that a gentlemen one morn- 
ing ſaid gravely to his friend, Before I 
go to reſt this night, the whole city will be 
thrown into confuſion.” This he himſelf 
occaſioned by going home an hour before 
his uſual time, to the no ſmall vexation of 
his wife and of her cortejo, whole preci- 
pitate retreat, and unexpected arrival in his 
own houſe, occaſioned the like confuſion 
there; and thus by ſucceſſive and fimilar 
operations, was literally fulfilled the pre- 
diction of the morning. 

J have already traced the corruption of 
morals to one grand ſource, the celibacy of 
the clergy ; but here it muſt be obſerved, 
that this operates only as a pre-diſpoſing 
cauſe ; whilſt the occafional cauſe, by the 
acknowledgment of thoſe, who are moſt 
competent to judge, muſt be ſought for in 
the introduction of Italian manners on the 
arrival of Charles III. from Naples, with 
the previous want of reaſonable freedom in 
the commerce of the ſexes. 

If in addition to theſe I might venture 
to aſſign another cauſe for this univerſal 
depravity of morals, I ſhould ſeek for it in 
the want of admonition; becaule the ſecular 
Vol. III, L clergy 
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clergy ſeldom, if ever, preach. The monks 
indeed deſcant upon the virtues of their 
patron faint ; or labour to extol ſome fa- 
vourite ſenora, and to ſet up altar againſt 
altar; but they ſeldom appear ſolicitous to 
improve the morals of the people; and ex- 
cepting during Lent, they do not often 
exhort the people to repentance. Their 
contemptible effuſions have been juſtly ri- 

diculed by a Spaniſh author, who, in point 
of wit and humour, has had few ſuperiors; 
and all who have read his entertaining hiſto- 
ry of the famous preacher, Fray Gerundio, 
will acknowledge the juſtneſs of his cen- 
ſure. Had not this work been moſt ab- 
ſurdly condemned by the inquiſition, the 
ſame reformation might have been effected 
in their pulpit eloquence, as was happily 
produced in England by a ſimilar perform- 
ance of our Echard, entitled, * Grounds 
and Occaſions of the Contempt of the 
. Clergy.” 

Such has been the poverty of Spain in 
point of pulpit orators, that neither monk 
nor ecclefiaſtic, among all with whom I 
cConverſed, could recommend one author, 
as worthy to be noticed; and even in the 
preſent 
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preſent day, if a preacher of more than 
common abilities appears, he is admired as 
a prodigy, and almoſt worſhipped as a 
faint. 

Preciſely ſuch was a famous capuchin, 
Father Diego, of Cadiz, who vifited Car- 
thagena, whilſt I was there, and every 
evening preached in the great ſquare to 
more than ten thouſand people. Many of 
his admirers aſſembled early in the morn- 
ing to ſecure good places, but as he did not 
begin till after ſix, the magiſtrates gave 
orders that ,no one ſhould be allowed to 
take a ſeat till two in the afternoon; yet 
finding the tumult and confuſion, the 
broken chairs and broken heads, thereby 
increaſed, they permitted every one to uſe 
his own diſcretion, and conſequently, ſome 
more zealous than the reſt, again took their 
ſtations ſcon after ſun-rile. 

The good father is learned, eloquent, 
and modeſt; and although the vulgar aſ- 
ſcribe to him a variety of miracles, he diſ- 
claims all ſuch pretenſions. 

This man, licenſed by the biſhop, and 
protected by the magiſtrates, was conſtantly 
attended by a guard, to prevent his. clothes 
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from being torn from his back for relics. 
What he ſpoke was heard with the moſt 
profound attention ; and after one diſcourſe 
on the forgiveneſs of injuries, many were 
reconciled, and became good friends, who 
had been before at enmity. One ſermon, 
however, had a pernicious tendency ; yet 
ſo deeply is a ſenſe of honour, of grati- 
tude, and of filial piety impreſſed on the 
human heart, that few appeared to reliſh 
his doctrine, or to be convinced by his ar- 
guments ; but moſt of his hearers ſeemed 
to ſhudder with abhorrence, when he en- 
deavoured to perſuade them, that in caſes 
of hereſy, they were in duty bound to 
accuſe, at the tribunal of the inquiſition, 
their neareſt and their deareſt friends. 

Before I left the city I enquired into 
the price of beef and mutton ; the former 
was ſold. for twelve, and the latter for thir- 
teen quartos the pound of ſixteen ounces. 

A quarto is one farthing and an eighth 
Engliſh. 


JOURNEY 


JOURNE Y 


FROM 


CARTHAGENA To ALICANT. 


N Tueſday, May 15, at ſeven in the 
morning, I took leave of my oblig- 
ing friends, and ſet out for Murcia in a 
calaſine; and traverſing the vale by which 
I had entered Carthagena ; at the diſtance 
of four leagues, I came, about noon, to the 
Venta de Fimenao. After dinner, in about 
three hours, we left the valley, and aſcend- 
ed by a beautiful new road among the 
mountains, moſt of which are cultivated to 
their very ſummits. 

The reaſon of this high cultivation, and of 
the extraordinary fertility of the vale, from 
which we had aſcended, appears to be the 
conſtant mouldering of the high and tender 
ſehiſtous rocks, by which the ſoil is renovated 
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and fed unremittingly with a ric and loamy 
clay. 

By. cutting through the hills to make 
the road, they have diſcovered vaſt ſtrata of 
ſhingle or ſmooth gravel, of white quartz, 
of limeſtone, and of filicious grit. 

As we aſcended, we met two waggons 
loaded with garlic, and my guide aſſured 
me, that what I ſaw was the weekly ſupply 
for Carthagena. 

In deſcending towards Murcia, I took 
notice of one monumental croſs, and by the 
inſcription, it appeared that a traveller had, 
three years before, been robbed and mur- 
dered there. | 

The vale of Murcia is equally rich, and 
rich from the ſame cauſe as that of Car- 
thagena ; but it certainly exceeds in beauty 
every thing I had ſeen in Spain. The ſoil 
is a rich loam, well watered; and the wide 
expanſe appears like a well cultivated gar- 
den. Oranges and lemons, olives and mul- 
berries abound; and the whole valley 
ſwarms with ſuch multitudes of men, all 
active and uſefully engaged, that they re- 
ſemble bees, when employed in collecting 
honey, or returning loaded to the hive. Be- 
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ing dreſſed in white they are the more con- 
ſpicuous. They have only a linen waiſtcoat, 
and ſhort trouſers. | 

As we approached the city, one of the 
cor ſarios, or common carriers, who accom- 
panied us all the way, had the misfortune 
to break a baſket committed to his care, 
and thereby the greater misfortune of diſ- 
covering the contents. After this accident 
[ obſerved him penſive, and evidently ſaw, 
that although tempted, he at firſt reſiſted 
his inclination. At length he took one 
cake, cloſed the baſket, and turned away 
his eyes; but by degrees he ſeemed to get the 
better of his ſcruples, and before we reach- 
ed the city, he had almoſt cleared the whole. 
Had he met with the temptation ſooner, 
I am inclined to think that not one cake 
would have arrived at the place of its deſti- 
nation. I ſmiled at his ſimplicity, and pur- 
ſuing my reflections on the various tempta- 
tions incident to human frailty, I arrived at 
this concluſion, that ignorance of evil is 
the beſt guardian of our innacence. 

The entrance to Murcia is by a ſtraight 
and ſpacious avenue, well planted, and well 
watered ; to the right and to the left of 
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which the land, with water in abundance, 
produces the moſt luxuriant crops. 

The city is divided into eleven pariſhes, 
with a cathedral ; and contains, by the laſt 
returns to government, fifteen thouſand fa- 
milies. It has nine convents for nuns, and 
ten for friars. 

As ſoon as I arrived, I haſtened to the 
cathedral, whoſe lofty tower had, from a 
great diſtance, attracted my attention. The 
front is elegant, with fixteen marble co- 
lumns of the Corinthian order, and thirty- 
two images as large as life. One of the 
moſt ſtriking features about this edifice, is a 
chapel of the Marquis de los Veles, an 
hexagon, covered with a dome, in the Go- 
thic taſte, which is both light and elegant. 
Round this chapel is a ſtone chain curiouſly 
wrought. 

I was much diſappointed, when I entered 
the cathedral, to find the interior of it fo 
little correſpondent to the expectations ex- 
cited by the beauty of its front. Indeed 
there is nothing in it remarkable, beſide 
the pictures and the jewels. 

Of two filver altars, one is plain; the 
other, for high feſtivals, is more orna- 
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mented. One cuftodia of filver, for the 
elevation of the hoſt, or conſecrated wafer, 
weighs nearly fix quintals and an half, that 
is, ſomething leſs than ſix hundred weight ; 
another contains eight pounds and four 
ounces of the pureſt gold, with fix hundred 
emeralds, and many valuable diamonds. 
One veſſel ſomewhat ſimilar, only uſed for 
preſerving the conſecrated wafers, and 
called el copon, has five pounds of gold, 
beſide many brilliants of conſiderable value. 
On the right-hand of the altar is a maſſi ve 
urn of filver, four feet long, two and a half 
wide, and four feet high, containing the 
aſhes of the two biſhops, Fulgentius and 
Florentinus. Over this, a little cheſt of 
gold and ſilver, highly wrought, contains 
one hair taken from the beard of Chriſt, 
and ſent from Rome by Cardinal Velluga, 
who was biſhop of this dioceſe. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the 
2 belonging to this church, forming a 
maſs of treaſure, which, if in circulation, 
would animate the general induſtry, and be 
productive of new treaſures to the country, 
as far as its influence could extend. 

The ſacriſty allotted for the reception 

of 
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of this wealth, is in the centre of a vaſt 
tower, conſtructed like that of Seville, but 
at preſent not quite ſo high. When 
finiſhed it will be more lofty by ten feet 
than that famous edifice. As you aſcend, 
not by ſteps, but by inclined planes, you go 
round the ſanctuary, a ſpacious apartment 
deſtined as a refuge for aſſaſſins, where they 
may be equally ſecure both from the ſword 
of juſtice, and from the dagger of re- 
venge. 

In this voluntary prifon I ſaw two mur- 
derers, who had each his bed. They at- 
tended me up the tower, and appeared hap- 
py to converſe; but I had ſo little expecta- 
tion of hearing truth, that I did not urge 
them to relate the circumſtances, which 
brought them to that melancholy dwel- 
ling. 

From the top of this high tower yon 
have a delightful proſpect, commanding all 
the valley, with the circumjacent moun- 
tains. From hence you look down upon 
the city, every way ſurrounding the cathe- 
dral, and itſelf placed nearly in the centre 
of the vale; the dimenſions of which, cx- 
tending caſt and welt, are nearly fix leagues, 

and 
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and two leagues from north to ſouth. It 
is bounded on the ſouth by the chain of 
mountains over which we had paſſed, and 
by which it is ſeparated from the vale of 
Carthagena. To the eaſt it communicates 
by a ſmall opening of about a league, with 
the vale of Orihuela and the ſea. To the 
north-weſt are hills, and beyond theſe, high 
mountains bounding the diſtant view. 

The cathedral is built with freeſtone, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Piſolite, be- 
cauſe it appears to be compoſed of ſhells in 
ſmall fragments, with round globulz, re- 
ſembling the ſpawn of fiſh. It contains 
likewiſe many bivalves and anomiz intire. 

Of convents, the largeſt is that of the 
Cordeliers, but the prettieſt is the one al- 
lotted to the nuns called /as Capuchinaàs. 

I was exceedingly ſtruck with the bridge 
over the Segura; magnificent in itſelf ; and 
delightful for the proſpect it commands of 
the river, the city, the vale, and the diſtant 
mountains, all in the moſt pleaſing points 
of view. | 

This river being often overflowed during 
the rainy ſeaſon, the city would have been 
long ſince ſwept away, had it not been for 

a ſtrong 
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2a ſtrong dike, twenty feet wide, and as 
many high, by which it is protected. This 
dike, projected merely for the fafety of the 
city, being extended many miles up into 
the country, affords a pleaſant walk to the 
inhabitants; and as they have fixed here the 
facred /tatrons, it ſerves likewiſe the pur- 
poſe of devotion. I have already explained 
the nature of theſe ftations, when de- 
ſeribing the convent of the Franciſcans at 
Seville. | 

No one, who has lived always in a tem- 
perate climate, can conceive how much a 
traveller ſuffers from the flies, when he 
paſſes the ſummer in the ſouthern provinces 
of Spain. But of all the cities through 
which I paſſed, not one appears to be mo- 
teſted with ſuch ſwarms of thoſe teaſing 
inſets as Murcia. It is here, therefore, 
that a man may fully comprehend why 
Beelzebub, god of the flies, ſhould become 
the title of a being who is held in ſupreme 
deteſtation by the human race. To diſ- 
perſe them, in ſome houſes, they have a 
large fan, ſuſpended over the dining table, 
and kept conſtantly in motion; in others, 
one of the domeſtics is unremittingly en- 
gaged 
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gaged in waving the bough of a tree all the 
time the company is eating ; but the great, 
have a ſervant at their elbow, whoſe ſole 
employment is, with a napkin, to keep off 
the flies. 

My ftay was ſhort in Murcia. This 
city, with its environs, is highly intereſting; 
but unfortunately, not finding the letter of 
recommendation to the principal perſon 
in his native city, with which Count Flo- 
rida Blanca had favoured me; I too haſtily 
concluded that the cuſtom-houſe officers 
at Cadiz had loſt it, when they examined 
my portmanteau, and took from me all my 
letters. I had afterwards the mortification 
to diſcover, that they had placed it among 
my letters to Valencia; but it was then too 
late to profit by the diſcovery. Diſguſted 
with the filth and miſerable accommoda- 
tions of the poſada, and having no other 
recommendation to any perſon reſident in 
Murcia, after having paſſed one night in it, 
I reſolved to quit the city. 

The poſadero, who, like moſt of the inn- 
keepers in this part of Spain, is a gipſy, aſ- 
ſured me, that he paid thirty reals, that 
is, ſix ſhillings a day for rent, and ſeven 


3 hundred 
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hundred and fifty reals a year for alcavala; 


yet among all the wretched ventas and po- 
ſadas I had ſeen, this Wen one of the 


moſt wretched. 


His compoſition for the alcavala is very 

low, becauſe every arroba of oil, paying five 
reals, and the pound of butcher's meat three 
quartos, ſuppoſing his conſumption to bear 
any proportion to his rent, the amount muſt 
be conſiderably more than ſeven pounds ten 
ſhillings per annum. 

Notwithſtanding theſe heavy duties, 
beef ſells for eleven quartos, or a trifle more 
than three-pence the pound of {zxteer 
ounces; mutton for thirteen quartos ; pork 
is worth fiiteen ; & ſixteen; bread, if very 
white, four quartos. 

On Wedneſday, May 16, at three in the 
afternoon, I placed myſelt in my calaſine, 
and procceding by the river ſide, took the 
road for Alicant. 

To the left is an old caſtle on the ſummit 
of a high calcarious rock, which 1s inſu- 
lated, pointed like a ſugar loaf, and charged 
with extrancous foſſils. 

All the crops, ſuch as wheat, barley, 
oats, peas, flax, hemp, with alfalfa {med:- 
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cugo ſativa) appear luxuriant, and the trees 
are full of verdure. Theſe are chiefly the 
elm, the poplar, the willow, the cypreſs, 
oranges, lemons, figs, mulberries, palms, 
 medlars, quinces, and pomegranates. In 
ſhort, the whole valley is one continued 
garden. 

I took notice that all the ovens are ſepa- 
rate from the cottages, and are covered with 
earth to retain the heat. | 

Early in the evening we arrived at Ori- 
hucla, four leagues from Murcia. It is a 
rich and thriving city, built on each ſide of 
the Segura, and contains twenty one thou- 
ſand ſouls, with thirteen convents, and a 
ſeminary for two hundred ſtudents, eſta- 
bliſhed here, A. D. 1555. 

The cathedral is antiquated, and little 
worthy of attention; but the pariſh church 
of S. Auguſta is elegant; and that of the 
_ Auguſtin friars will, when it is finiſhed, * 

a valuable acquiſition to the city. 
In the neighbourhood are ' eſtabliſhed 
ſome good faltpetre works for govern- 
ment. 

Water in the whole of this valley is ſo 


abundant, 
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abundant, that the crops have no depend- 
ance on the ram : hence the proverb, 


Llueva o no Hueva, Trigo en Orihuela. | 


From this city we paſſed along the valley, 
with the river on our right, and high moun- 
| tains to our left, through vaſt plantations 
of mulberry trees. Here, the liquorice ap- 
pears as a noxious weed, ſpreading over the 
whole country; becauſe the ſoil, being deep, 
is peculiarly ſuited to its growth; and the 
warm ſun, with plenty of water, makes all 
vegetables ſhoot with peculiar vigour. 

The rock is calcarious. 

Leaving this extenſive plain, with the 
Segura on the right, we turned up a little 
vale of communication to the left, and paſ- 
fing between high rocks, at the end of 
about a mile, we entered the rich vale of 
Punda. This, with many correſponding 
vallies, all run from eaſt to weſt, agreeable 
to the general direction of mountains and 
vales in Spain, and near the ſea communi- 
cate with the vale of Orihuela. 

On the mountains we obſerved ſome 
monumental croſſes. 


The 
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The dreſs of the peaſants conſiſts of a 
waiſtcoat, trouſers, ſtockings, all white; 
eſparto ſandals, a coloured faſh, and a cloſe 
black bonnet. 

At the diſtance of two gee we came 
to Aloatera, a miſerable village, with a 
magnificent church, belonging to the Mar- 
quis of Dos Aguas. The country produces 
chiefly vines and olives. As we advanced 
we meta travelling flock going to feed upon 
the mountains. At the meeting of four 
roads we took notice of a high pole, with 
an iron hook, ſupporting one quarter of a 
man. The other quarters were ſuſpended 
in the principal places 'where this wretch 
had been guilty of robbery and murder. 

In the bottoms, the wheat crops appear 
heavy, and bowing for the fickle ; and the 
barley is collected round the areas ready 
to be trodden by the cattle. 

All the roads are here in'a ſtate of na- 
ture ; but were the rich ſoil of clay and loam 
removed, a firm bed of gravel would be un- 
covered, and the roads for many generations 
would want no repairs. 

At the diſtance of about a mile from 
Elche, paſſing the wide bed of a torrent, 
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then dry, at the entrance of an extenſive 
grove of olives, I obſerved three poles, ' 
ſimilar to the one I had remarked before, 
cach with the quarter of a man, being the 
monuments of as many robberries, accom- 
panied with murder. 

Elche, Ilici of the Romans, hs with 
propriety be called the City of Dates, for 
it is every way ſurrounded by plantations 
of palm-trees. Theſe, about the month 
of May, are loaded with fruit in pendant 
cluſters, which, forming a complete circle, 
reſemble, when ripe, a, crown of gold, 
with a plume of feathers riſing from its 
centre. Each cluſter to appearance would: 
nearly fill a buſhel, and is ſaid to weigh 
from ſix to ten arrobas. There is a re- 
markable variety in this fruit, both as to 
the taſte and colour. Some dates are green 
when ripe, but moſt commonly they are 
yellow, and not unfrequently of a dark 
brown. Some are ſweet, others are in- 
clined to acidity. The male trees produce 
only flowers, the females bear the fruit. 

Elche is divided into three pariſhes, and 
contains, according to the laſt government 


returns, ſeventeen thouſand four hundred 
and 
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and three fouls, of which eight thouſand 
fix hundred and fifty- ſeven are males, and 
eight thouſand ſeven hundred and ſorty-ſix 
females ; but the widows are ſeven hundred 
and fifty-6ne, and the widowers three hun- 
dred. They have twenty knights, eighteen 
advocates, twelve eſerivanos, thirteen in- 
quiſitors, and three convents, two for 
monks, the other for nuns. The great 
church is a beautiful building, with a ma- 
jeſtic dome, and is elegantly fitted up. For 
the ſervice of the altar it has two curates, a 
vicar, four doctors, and many chaplains. 
It is built with ſand- ſtone; but as the na- 
tural cement is weak, the ſtone moulders 
away and cracks. 

This city belongs to the Duke of Arcos, 
now Count of Altamira. It is governed by 
his corregidor, four regidors, as many de- 
puties from the commons, two alcaldes, 
and one alguazil mayor, The ducal palace 
is ſituated on the brink of a deep ravin, and 
carries the marks of the moſt remote anti- 
quity. It was recovered from the Moors 
by Peter ſurnamed the Cruel, A. D. 
136 3 

They have no > beef. Mutton is ſold for 

| Rs thirty- 
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thirty-two quartos the pound of thirty- 
fix ounces ; lamb for twenty three; pork 
for thirty-ſix; wheaten bread is worth 
five quartos and a half the pound. of 
eighteen ounces, and barley bread two 
quartos. 

Leaving Elche, and paſſing through 
conſiderable .plantations'of olive-trees, in- 
terſperſed with algarrobos; when the pro- 
ſpect opens, you have the ſea on your right- 
hand, at the diſtance of about a league; on 
your left you ſee the diſtant mountains 
fading on the fight, and finking in the ho- 
rizon ; whil{Fat the diſtance of four leagues 
in front you command the high fort of 
Alicant. 

As you approach townjds the city, the 
country is wild and broken, diſcovering a 
ſandy rock ; but having deſcended nearly to 
the level of the ſea, you find a rich ſoil, 
and luxuriant crops of corn, with extenſive 
plantations of the almond. 

In all the ſouthern provinces of Spain, 
eſpecially in this vicinity, you ſee nume- 
rous fountains and reſervoirs of water co- 
vered with arches, all, though perhaps un- 
Juſtly, attributed to the patient induſtry of 
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the Moriſcos ; when, with equal probabili- 
ty of truth, they might be aſcribed to the 
Romans, to the Carthaginians, or to the 
more ancient inhabitaats of the peninſula. 
I was much entertained in this ſhort 
journey with the ſuperſtition of my guide; 
a ſpecies of ſuperſtition not confined to 
him, becauſe I found it equally in all the 
coachmen and common carriers with whom 
I. had afterwards occaſion to converſe upon 
the ſubject. They carry conſtantly about 
with them the paw of a mole, to ſecure 
their mules and horſes againſt the mal de jos. 
This I at farſt conceived to be the diſeaſes of 
the eye; but upon a more accurate inquiry, 
I found myſelf miſtaken, and diſcovered 
that this expreſſion meant, the evil in- 
fluence of witchcraft, conveyed by looks. 
In the ſouthern provinces of Spain, like as 
formerly in England, and even now in 
Cornwall, children and the common people 
univerſally agree in attributing necromantic 
powers to the female in each village who 
is the moſt deformed in perſon, the moſt 
decrepit with old age, and the moſt haggard 
in her looks. In Cornwall it is needful for 
V 
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the witch thrice to repeat, I with;" but 
in Spain one look conveys the fatal in- 
fluence ; and the object, unleſs relieved by a 
ſuperior power, may droop and die. Fhe 
proper amulets are the paw of a mole car- 
ried in the pocket, a bit of ſcarlet cloth 
worn by men, or the mangſita faſtened on the 
wriſt of chitdren. The maneſita is a /ztte 
hand of jet, ivory, glafs, or ſtones, ſet in 
filver, with the thumb thruft out between 
the middle fingers. But for want of theſe, 
a perſon apprehending danger may readily 
defend himſelf by the fame poſition of his 
thumb. For this reaſon, whenever the 
fond mother obſerves an ugly hag looking 
ſteadfaſtly upon her child, ſhe ſcreams out, 
fofla una figa, that is, thruſt out the thumb 
in token of defiance. This kind of ſuper- 
ſition is by no means novel. We trace it 
diſtinctly in the Romans, 
Ecce avia, aut metuens divum matertera cunis 


Exemit puerum, frontemque atque uda labella 
Infami digito, & luſtralibus ante ſalivis 
Ex Plat, urentes occulos inhibere perita. 


Perſii Satyra, II. 31— 34. 

In this little journey I took notice of a 
new eſtabliſhment, which does much ho- 
nour to Count Florida Blanca, as contri- 
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buting not only to the eaſe and comfort of 
the traveller, but to the ſafety of his per- 
ſon. Government is engaged in raiſing, at 
the diſtance of every league, a little cottage, 
with # ſuitable garden; as the habitation of 
a peon caminero, who is to receive five reals 
a day for repairing the highways, and for 
protecting paſſengers. For this purpoſe he 
is furniſhed with all proper implements and 
arms. This inſtitution will be made gene- 
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F. LICANT is ſituated at the bottom 
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Huerta and San Pablo. It is protected by 


moſt delightful reſidence. 


of a bay, formed by the capes of La 


a caſtle, built on the ſummit of a moun- 
tain, to which, when attacked by enemies, 
the citizens have been taught to look up 
with confidence; but, in the preſent day, 
it is rather the object of their terror, be- 
cauſe large portions of the rock, ſhatter- 
ed exceedingly, overhang their baſe, and 
threaten a part of the city with deſtruc- 
tion. | 

The ſtreets are narrow, and were ex- 
ceedingly ill paved; but now, indebted to 
the indefatigable zeal of the governor, don 
Franciſco Pacheco, few towns can boaſt of 
ſuperior neatneſs; and by the well directed 
labours of one man, this city, formerly in 
every ſenſe a neſt of vermin, is become a 


By 
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By the laſt returns to government it ap- 
pears, that the inhabitants are ſeventeen 


thouſand three hundred and forty-five. Of 


theſe, eight thouſand five hundred and 
twenty-four are males, eight thouſand eight 
hundred and twenty-one females ; the un- 
married men and boys, four thouſand nine 
hundred and ſixty-ſix; the unmarried wo- 
men and girls, four thouſand five hundred 
and ſeventy- ſix; but the widows, nine 
hundred and thirty-ſeven, whilſt the wi- 
dowers are only three hundred and forty- 
one. Divided according to their age, there 
appears to be: 


Under ſeven years of age, males 

and females - - - 2,865 
From ſeven to fixteen — =- 3,144 
From ſixteen to twenty-five - 2,870 
From twenty-five to forty — 3.782 
From forty to fifty — = 2,033 
From fifty upwards = = 2,651 


Total, 17,345 


The clergy are fifty-ſix, including thoſe, 
who in four pariſhes have the cure of ſouls, 
with others who are ordained either to et- 

cleſiaſtical 
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cleflaſtical benefices, or on their private pa- 
trimony ; this being equal to three reals a 
day, that is, to about eleven porinds ſterling 
per annum. | 
Of the ſeculars, fixty-four are knights, 
twenty-eight advocates, thirty-one eſcri- 
vanos, two hundred and ninety-four ftu- 
dents, nine hundred and ſeventy-four far- 
mers, two thouſand three hundred and one 
day-labourers; the merchants and ſhop- 
keepers are three hundred and thirteen; the 
manufacturers, eleven; the artifans, one 
thouſand three hundred and ninety- two; 
the ſervants, fix hundred and thirty. Be- 
fide theſe, eight convents contain about two 

hundred and fifty perſons under vows. 
The equivalent, in lieu of provincial 
rents, purveyance, and the royal monopo- 
lies of brandy and falt, for this city, with 
the villages of its vicinity, is five hundred 
and thirty-nine thouſand three hundred and 
fixty-one reals, or ſomewhat leſs than five 
thouſand four hundred pounds. Now, as 
the whole diſtrict, or corregimiento, of Ali- 
cant contains, according to the: government 
returns, thirty-three thouſand! and forty- five 
ſouls, the proportion of this tax is not 
more than fixteen reals, or about three 
ſhillings 
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ſhillings and two pence for each inhabitant 
to pay. 

Neither the churches, nor any of the con- 
vents, are worthy to be noticed. In the 
great church, indeed, I was much amuſed, 
but not with the architecture, nor yet with 
any of the altars; for that which caught 
my attention was a grant from the college of 
cardinals, ſanctioned by the archbiſhop and 
the biſhop, of two thoufand five hundred 
and eighty days indulgence to any penitent 
who ſhall ſay before the altar of the Virgin, 
Ave Maria purijjima, and as many to all 
who, hearing this, ſhall anfwer, Sin peccado 
Concebida. 

For the ſervice of the great church they 
have ten canons, three dignitaries, and two 
beneficed clergy; but theſe are reckoned 
poor. The biſhop's ſeat is at Orihuela, 
where the canons have a more ample pro- 
viſion made for them. 

The commerce of Alicant is confidera- 
ble. From five hundred to a thouſand veſ- 
ſels enter annually this port, of which the 
major part are Catalan, In the year 1782, 
there entered nine hundred and ſixty- one. 
The principal articles of export are, 


Aniſe 
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Aniſe ſeeds, from three to four thouſand 
quintals. 


Almonds, from ne to ten thouſand 
Pentek. | 


Barrilla, from rty to ninety thouſand 
quintals. 
Brandy, about a hundred thouſand pipes. 

Cumin, from two thouſand to two thou- 
ſand five hundred quintals. 

Eſparto ruſh, and the fame i in ropes and 
mats, the quantity uncertain. 

Figs, about a thouſand quintals. 
Fiſh, uncertain quantities. 

Grana ſylveſtre, called alſo vermillion, 
about three hundred quintals. 

Lead ore, uncertain quantities. 

Liquorice in root. 

Lavender flowers, both to England and 
to Holland. | | 

Lemon juice. 

Pomegranate peel. 

Raiſins, from fixty to a hundred thou- 
ſand quintals. 


Salt, about a CAE thouſand tons, 
_ Saffron, 


Silk, and 
Vinegar, all uncertain in their quantities. 
Wine, 


405-1 
Wine, about, two hundred tons. 


Wool, from three to four thouſand quin- 
tals. | 


The value of our commerce with Ali- 
cant and its dependencies will appear from 
the following ſtatement of the years 1784. 


and 1785, given to me by the Engliſh 
conſul. Bee; 
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Barrilla is a conſiderable article of com- 
merce, and till the year 1780, was confined 
chiefly to this port; but ſince the duties have 
been raiſcd from one hundred and fourteen 
maravedis and three quarters the quintal to 
four hundred and forty- two, being the fame 
that was previouſly in1poſed by government 
at Carthagena, the trade has been more- 
equally divided. The preſent duties on the 
quintal of one hundred and fourteen pounds 
avoirdupois are as follow : royal duty, four 
hundred and forty-two maravedis ; alcavala, 
thirty-five and two-thirds; brokerage and 
conſular duty, twelve ; in all about two ſhil- 
lings and ten pence. 
— Whilſt the duty on the export of Barrilla 
was little more than three reals the quintal, 
the Spaniſh government exacted twenty- 
four for ſoap ; in conſequence of which, the 
oil and pot-aſh were carried to Marſeilles, 
and made into ſoap, for ins ſærvice both of 
Spain and of her colonies. {Vide Campo- 
manes, E. P. part iv. p. 249.) 

Brokerage is a duty of a quarter per cent. 
on all commodities imported and exported, 
paid by the merchants to the mai quis of 
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Paralis, as a compenſation for the privilege 

of naming their own brokers; becauſe the 
marquis claims the nomination under a 
grant from the king, to whom he had lent 
thirty thouſand dollars, a ſum equal to four 
thouſand five hundred pounds ; but to avoid 
the conſequences of this oppreſſive grant, 
they agree to pay him the intereſt of a hun- 
dred thouſand dollars. 

Of the Eſparto ruſh, M. Condom exports 
annually about three hundred tons from 
this port for Marſeilles, and about fourſcore 
cargoes, each from fifty to a hundred tons, 
for Genoa, Venice, and the Levant. With 
the raw material he is bound to ſend out 
one-third manufactured ; but this part of 
his agreement may be, without much dith- 

culty, eluded. 

It is curious to obſerve the expedition 
and facility with which the women and 
children ſpin the eſparto thread. After 
having ſoaked the ruth in water, and beat 
itYufficicntly, they, without either Wheel 
or ſpindle, contrive to twiſt two threads at 
the ſame time. This they do by rubbing 
them between the palms of their hands, in 
the ſame manner as the ſhoemaker forms a 
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thread upon his knee, with this difference, 
that one motion gives the twiſt to each 
thread, and at the ſame time unites them. 
To keep the ends afunder, the thumb of 
the right hand is interpoſed between them, 
and when that is wanted for other purpoſes, 
the left thumb ſupplies its place. Two 
threads being thus twiſted into one, of the 
bigneſs of a large crow-quill, forty-fix 
yards are fold for a quarto, or about a far- 
thing and a ſmall fraction of a farthing, and 
of this the-materials are worth about one- 
fifth. 

I was no leſs ſtruck to ſee the addreſs 
and diſpatch with which the ſoft- wood 
turners, at Alicant, execute their work. 
They fit on a low ſtage, above which the 
two poppet heads and points are raiſed fix 
inches, and inſtead of a pole and treddle 
they uſe a bow. To this they give motion 
with the right hand. The left hand holds 
the tool, which they guide by the conſtant 
application of the right foot, whilſt the left 
foot keeps the moveable poppet and point 
cloſe up to the work. Such a poſition muſt 
be exceedingly uneaſy, till cuſtom and long 
habit have reconciled them to it. 
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The Grana Sytveſtre is not as yet a con- 
ſiderable article of commerce: it is only a 
few years ſince it was introduced. Guix- 
ona, a town about five leagues from Ali- 
cant, ſends annually a number of people 
over all the mountains of Granada and part 
of Andaluſia to collect it; but hitherto 
with no remarkable ſucceſs. 

Saffron of late has been in much requeſt 
for a foreign market, and is collected from 
the vicinity of Albazete, about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five leagues from Alicant, 
where it is produced in conſiderable quan- 
tities. It is worth from fifty-five to ſixty- 
five reals per pound, and pays on exporta- 
tion, for all duties, two hundred and ſeven 
maravedis, or about fourteen pence the 
pound of ſixteen ounces. 

At Alicant the f/hery is free from all 
kinds of duty; and, as a further encourage- 
ment, a tax of ten per cent. beſide four 
hundred and eighty maravedis, by way of 
principal duty and millones, is laid on all 
toreign fiſh. 

The dog-fiſh might be widen valu- 
able, were it not for the. ſpirit of monopoly, 


and the contracted views of government. 
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It is good to eat, and yields about five-and- 
twenty pounds of oil. Beſide the fleſh and 
oil, the ſkin alone was ufually fold for 
twenty reals, whilſt the ports were open; 
but now that the exportation is prohibited, 
the price is ſunk to eight reals, and the 
fiſhery is thereby conſiderably injured. 

In this province, the privilege of fiſhing 
is confined to the enrolled feamen, who are 
about fixteen thouſand. 

With ſuch a nurſery for ſailors in the 
Mediterranean, and with one finular to it 
in the bay of Biſcay, where peculiar privi- 
leges are granted for that purpoſe, Spain 
Will ſoon be formidable as a naval power. 
The Catalans alrcady ſupply Alicant with 
pilchards, taken on the coaſt of Galicia; 
whereas formerly this city imported annu- 
ally from England about fifty cargoes. 

The municipal government of this city is in 
eight regidors, of which, four are noble, and 
four commoners ; theſe are all conſidered as 
poſſeſſing a freehold, deſcending by inherit- 
ance to their children, yet not entailed upon 
them and. therefore ſalcable. They have four 
aſleſſors, choſen by the commons, who con- 
tinue in office two years, but two are annu- 
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ally changed. To theſe are added two ſyn- 
dics, of which one, the perſonero, is to re- 
preſent the grievances of the commons ; but 
neither of theſe have votes. The uſual 
preſident of this court is the governor, or, 
in his abſence, the alcalde mayor, who re- 
ſembles our recorders. In the corporation 
are included three phyſicians and two ſur- 
geons, who have falaries, 

The attendants of the court are, proc- 
tors, advocates, ſerivanos, and alguazils. 

To keep good order in the various quar- 
ters of the city, they have alcaldes de barrio. 
Theſe formerly purchaſed their office, and 
contrived to repay themſelves with intereſt ; 
but the preſent governor makes a new elec- 
tion every year, with this exception, that 
he continues thoſe, who are diſtinguiſhed 
{or fidelity, 

The eſcrivanss reales are merely notaries : 
the e/crivanos del numero, to the number of 
twenty-three, may be called pettytoggers ; 
againſt theſe the governor declares a neyer- 
cealing war; but the conteſt is unequal, 
He attempted to reſtrain their influence by 
the introduction of viva voce evidence; but 
this attack they effectually reſiſted. Hav- 
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ing detected five of them in ſome male- 
practices, he ſent them to priſon, and at the 
ſame time gave notice, that the next offen- 
der ſhould viſit Africa. He complained to 
me one day in the moſt feeling manner, of 
the diſtreſs he felt in being daily witneſs 
to abuſes, which he was not able to correct, 
becauſe theſe wretches can never be con- 
victed, unleſs upon evidence taken by an 
eſcrivano. He lamented that, even when he 
knew the evidence produced was falſe, he 
was bound to give judgment agreeable to it, 
and could contrive no redreſs. Yet one 
point he carried, in not ſuffering them, as 
uſual, to make a long and expenſive proceſs 
of a trifling matter. 

In their turn they do all they can to har- 
aſs and perplex him. The corporation 
having made their agreement with one con- 
tractor to ſupply the citizens with meat, 
this man cauſed his cattle to be driven 
through the city in the middle of the day. 
The governor remonſtrated in vain. Hear- 
ing, however, repeated complaints of miſ- 
chief, and ſeeing the people, diſtracted in 
their attention, following in crowds, as 
uſual, wherever any thing like a bull, their 
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fayourite animal, appeared ; he interpoſed 
his authority, and abſolutely forbad the ad- 
mittance of oxen after a certain hour in the 
morning. The contractor, on this reſtraint, 
refuſed to ſupply the city, and, urged for- 
wards by the Eſcrivanos, appealed to the 
intendant of the province. In conſequence 
of this appeal the governor could find no 
refuge, but in the direct interference of the 
miniſter; and had his friends been leſs 
powerful at court, he muſt have given 
way. 

Previous to the appointment of Don 
Franciſco Pacheco to the government of 
Alicant, the city ſwarmed all day with 
beggars, all night with proſtitutes and 
thieves. Theſe were fed by the religious 
houſes, by the eccleſiaſtics, and by the alms 
of well-diſpoſed yet miſtaken citizens. 
The governor ſaw in a proper light both 
the cauſe and the conſequences of this 
abundance of unprofitable ſubjects, and 
therefore determined to confine them; yet 
he knew that prejudice would run ſtrong 
againſt him. For this reaſon he engaged 
the. moſt popular preachers, during Lent, 
to expatiate on the merit of giving to the 
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poor, and afterwards to explain the pro- 
priety of making a diſtinction in the diſtri- 
bution of their alms, ſo as not offer a 
premium to lazineſs, prodigality, and vice. 

When he had thus prepared his way, he 
aſſembled the citizens, laid his plans before 
them, and formed a ſociety, conſiſting of 
two hundred and fifty of the firſt people in 
the dioceſe, with the biſhop, canons, and 
principal nobility at their head, under the 
denomination of © Brethren of the Poor.” 
From theſe were elected governors and 
guardians for the Houſe of Mercy, and for 
the twelve quarters, into which the city is 
divided for the purpoſe of taking an exact 
account of all the inhabitants with their 
age and occupation. Every guardian, in 
his ſeveral quarter, has three aſſiſtants to 
examine with him the condition of the 
poor, and to diſtribute the relief appointed 
by the governors the preceding week, whe- 
ther in money, in raw materials, in medi- 
cine, or in aliments, agreeable to the re- 
port which has been made to them. 

In the Houſe of Mercy, children, inſtruct- 
ed in the moſt common and therefore the 
moſt uſeful manufactures, are trained to 
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induſtry, and the lazy are compelled to 
work. 

They have no other ſource of revenue 
beſide tne produce of their labour, and the 
voluntary contribution of the citizens. 

This inſtitution bears date only the zoth 
of June, 1786, and in May, 1787, they had 
expended fix hundred and twenty-nine 
pounds for the ſupport of about one hun- 
dred men, women, and children. Theſe 
are well fed, and do little work at preſent ; 
but, when they ſhall have been reconciled 
to the idea of confinement, their diet will 
be adminiſtered with a more ſparing hand, 
and their labour will be rendered more pro- 
ductive. 

They have here another inſtitution, 
likely to be of extenſive utility in pro- 
viding for orphans, for deferted children, 
and for the ſons of ſoldiers, who are bur- 
thened with numerous families. It is a mi- 
litary academy, in which they are taught 
reading, writing, and accounts, the manual 
exerciſe, and every thing necdful to qualify 
them for ſerjeants. Don Franciſco Pacheco 
had the goodneſs to review for me a little 
regiment of theſe, who went through all 
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their evolutions, and gave their fire with 
wonderful addreſs. The whole number in 
the kingdom is two thouſand, from whom 
will be ſelected all the ſerjeants for the 
army. 

Under the ſame protection, I had the hap- 
pineſs of ſeeing a review of the artillery, 
with prizes diſtributed to the engineers, 
who were moſt diſtinguiſhed for their ſkill, 
Much attention is paid to their education, 
not only at Alicant, but all over the pe- 
ninſula. 

The military eſtabliſhments of every 
kind appear reſpectable, and mark at once 
wiſdom and humanity in all their regula- 
tions. The ſoldiers are enliſted for eight 
years, during which they are frequently in- 
dulged with furloughs. When they have 
ſerved fifteen years, their pay goes on con- 
ſtantly increaling, and after thirty-five 
years, they retire with the rank of com- 
miftioned officers, and a penſion of about 
twenty pounds a Year, 

Among the numerous objects attracting 
the attention of a ſtranger, none was more 
intereſting to me than the Caſtle, with the 
rock on which it ſtands, and that for 

Various 
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yarious reaſons. As an Engliſhman, I was 
curious to examine a fortreſs ſo bravely, or 
rather ſo raſhly, defended by its governor in 
the year 1707, more eſpecially the chaſm 
left by the , ſpringing of a mine, which 
proved fatal to General Richards, with 
twenty of his officers. When the Spaniards 
had nearly finiſhed their work, they gave 
warning to the garriſon; and when they 
had lodged in it thirteen hundred barrels 
of powder, they generouſly permitted the 
Engliſh general to ſend his engineers, who 
viewed the mine, with its contents. Theſe 
reported, that the burthen was too great for 
the quantity of powder, and that the gar- 
riſon was ſafe. 

On the day appointed for the ſpringing 
of this mine, people from every part 
of the country aſſembled on the oppoſite 
hill, to view the cataſtrophe; and notice of 
the fatal moment was given to the gar- 
riſon. Preciſely at that moment the offi- 
cers, engaged in drinking, and ſomewhat 
elated by their wine, declared their reſo- 
lution not to quit the battery, till they had 
drank two bottles more, for which they 
had ſent a ſervant; but no ſooner had he 
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turned his back, than the battery, together 
with general Richards, and twenty gallant 
officers, mounted in the air. 

By the chaſm, it may be readily ima- 
gined how great muſt have been the bur- 
then ; but when I had obſerved the ſhat- 
tered condition, and looſe- jointed nature of 
the rock, it became evident, that the en- 
gineers of the beſieged were either ignorant 
or raſh in the extreme. 

This fortreſs might have been battered 
to pieces from Mount St. Julian; but the 
beſiegers preferred a mine. 

In eg among the rocks, I obſer⸗ 
ved a track, very ſtrongly marked, leading 
to a part of the fort, in which the walls are 
low. This being at once the ſteepeſt and 
moſt rugged fide of the mountain, where I 
imagined no human foot-ſtep had ever yet 
been traced, I was much ſurpriſed to ſee ſo 
ſtrong a path. It was very narrow, but well 
trodden; and although winding at the back 
of the fortreſs, it communicated with ano- 
ther path leading from the country to the 
caſtern quarter of the city. 

When, on my return, I inquired very 
minutely into the nature and uſe of ſuch a 
Private 
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private and ſequeſtered way, this was the re- 
ſult of my inquiries. 

The laws in many provinces of Spain 
being peculiarly favourable to the ſofter ſex, 
if the wife complains of ill treatment from 
her huſband, he, on her ſole evidence, is 
confined in priſon; and ſhould ſhe declare, 
on oath, that he had beaten her, the puniſh- 
ment would be yet more ſevere; he would 
be ſent for many years to the pre/eazos. 

When, again, a father is diſpleaſed with 
the conduct of his ſon, if it be ſuch as 
tends to bring either ruin or diſgrace upon 
his family, the young man is ſent to learn 
wiſdom in a forced retirement. 

It appears from the obſervations of the 
chief juſtice, Count Campomanes, in the ap- 
pendix to his Educacton popular, that in Spain 
many perſons of quality are ſhut up in priſon, 
or ſent to the pręſidios, for theſe and fimilar 
offences. He itates, however, yet not much 
to the honour of the Spaniſh ladies, that 
their accuſations are not always juſt. From 
him we may collect, that a great number 
of theſe fair-ones, perſuaded by their cor- 
tejos, N charge their huſbands with ill- 
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treatment, whenever the good men ſhew 
a diſpoſition to be jealous. 

Some young men of faſhion, at the re- 
queſt of their fathers or their wives, are, 
as the governor informed me, deſtined to 
paſs their tedious hours in this caſtle. Yet, 
by the connivance of the centinels, they are 
frequently, in the duſk of the evening, per- 
mitted to ſcale the walls; when, paſſing 
diſguiſed into the city, they amuſe them- 
ſelves among their friends, till the company 
retires; after which they return by the 
fame ſequeſtered path to their deſtined ha- 
bitations : and this preciſely was the path 
which had attracted my attention. 

In a converfation with the governor on 
the operation of a puniſhment long ſince 
inflicted both in France and Spain, and 
lately adopted in our iſland, that of employ- 
ing criminals on public works; he per- 
fectly agreed with me, that their labour is 
ſcarcely worth a tenth of what it coſts ; and 
aſſured me, that as far as his obſervation 
went, this puniſhment rather tended to 
harden them in wickedneſs, than to pro- 
duce any reformation. in their manners. He 
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particularly mentioned, that of the four 
thouſand five hundred and ſeventy- nine 
convicts baniſhed to the preſidios or garri- 
ſons of Africa, the major part, on their 
diſcharge, at the expiration of their 
terms, returned to the eaſtern coaſt of. the 
peninſula; and to this circumſtance he at- 
tributed the prevalence of the moſt atro- 
cious crimes in that part of Spain. He 
conſidered therefore the pre/idios as the 
worſt ſchool, to which the youthful offen- 
der could be ient. 5 

The country in the vicinity of Alicant 
is wild and broken; the mountains are 
lofty, rugged, bare, and little ſuſceptible of 
cultivation; the vallies are moſtly ſmall, 
but remarkably fertile; the foil is ſandy, 
with beds of clay and marle. The rock in 
general is calcarious. The city is partly 
ted by a valley to the north, and by the 
Huerta, a rich and extenſive valley, to the 
eaſt, at the diſtance of one mile, but chiefly 
by the vale of Murcia. The carriers bring 
wheat, and load back with fiſh. 

The Huerta is watered from a vaſt re- 
ſervoir, called e Pantano, conſtructed in the 
mountains, at the diſtance of about five 
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leagues from Alicant. The governor had 
the goodneſs to carry me in his coach to 
view this artificial lake, formed between 
two high mountains by a wall, the dimen- 
fions of which reduced to Engliſh feet are 
as follow; one hundred and forty-ſeven 
high; two hundred and fixty-two wide at 
ton, from mountain to mountain, and not 
more than twenty-four at bottom. The 
thickneſs of the wall is ſixty- ſeven feet at 
top, and one hundred and twenty-one at 
bottom. It is very properly made ellipti- 
cal, to ſuſtain the lateral preſſure of the 
water; but had the thickneſs of the wall 
been only ſeven feet at top, inſtead of ſixty- 
ſeven, this would have been more than ſuf- 
ficient; becauſe the area of any ſurface 
being given, the preſſure of fluids on that 
ſurface is in proportion to its depth. The 
depth being given, it matters not whether 
the quantity of water be one acre, or ten 
thouſand acres. For the fame expence they 
might have conſtructed many ſuch reſer- 
voirs, one below the other; but when we 
conſider the age, in which this was made 
(A. D. 1542) we are not ſurpriſed to find 
ſo much labour loſt. 
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When the ſtream comes near the 
Huerta, it is ſeparated into four by the ad- 
miniſtrator, and each proprietor of land re- 
ceives, or ſhould receive, the quantity allot- 
ted to him, in proportion to his land, pay= 
ing for this the ſtipulated price. To pre- 
vent violence and fraud, A. D. 1739, the 
king, by his royal edi, eſtabliſhed ſixty- 
two regulations for the diſtribution of this 
water, and appointed a ſpecial court to en- 
force theſe regulations; yet notwithſtand- 
ing, either through ignorance of hydroſta- 
tics in the managers, through their negli- 
gence, or through the influence of bribes, 
many obtain more than their juſt propor- 
tion, and others are left to murmur and 
complain. It is to be lamented, that go- 
vernment does not conſtruct more pantanos. 
The farmers in the Huerta could diſpoſe 
of five times as much as they receive at 
preſent; and were the whole interval be- 
tween the mountains occupied with reſer- 
voirs, they might all be filled. This pan- 
tano, although vaſt, has been repleniſhed 

by four hours rain. 
Independent of the produce in all kinds 
of grain and herbage, government derives a 
Vol. III. O direct 
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direct revenue of near two thouſand pounds 
a year by the diſtribution of this water. 

The rock is a fine limeſtone, covering 
ſchiſt, and, as the country produces pines, 
juniper, and coſcoja, in abundance, fewel 
for burning lime is on the ſpot ; ſo that the 
expence of conſtruCting . reſervoirs would 
not be great. 

After having examined the pantano, I 
viſited, on the ſucceeding days, the Huerta, 
to get acquainted with the agriculture of 
that rich, well planted, and well watered 
valley. 

Going eaſtward from the city, having 
aſcended gradually for about a mile, you 
look down upon a wide expanſe of nearly 
thirty thouſand acres, every where incloſed 
by lofty mountains, excepting towards the 
ſea, and covered with oranges, lemons, figs, 
mulberries, almonds, cherries, apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, plumbs, apples, pears, 
pomegranates, olives, algarrobos, the more 
humble yet not leſs profitable vine, and the 
liquorice, with every ſpecies of grain, of 
leguminous plants, and of herbage for the 
©<xtle. 

This vale is faid to contain more than 
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twenty thouſand perſons, and I can readily 
believe it; for, wherever you paſs, you ſee 
old and young, men, women, and children, 
innumerable, all buſily employed, plough- 
ing, ſowing, reaping, treading out the grain 
with cattle, winnowing the corn, or con- 
veying it to granaries, hoeing in the vine- 
yards, diſtributing water to their crops, or 
digging their land, and preparing it for freſh 
productions. 

When I viſited this delightful vale, they 
had reaped their barley, and were engaged 
in treading it with mules. To theſe they 
added carts drawn backwards on the area, 
for the purpole of ſeparating the grain, and 
of cutting the ſtraw for fodder. Others were 
employed to wind off filk ſrom the cones. 
Their reel is five feet wide, and receives fix 
compound threads from thirty, thirty- ſix, 
or from forty-two cones, which ſwim in a 
furnace of boiling water. Theſe threads 
are made to traverſe on the reel, that they 
may not agglutinate together. 

I was much pleaſed with the coticnlaiad 
fences round moſt of the little farms, com- 
poſed of reeds ranged in pairs, croſſing each 
other like a lattice frame, yet ſo as to form, 
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not rectangles, but lozenges or rhomboidal 
figures, with the reeds not interwoven, but 
bound together by eſparto threads. 

Every part of the Huerta is refreſhed 
with water once in fifteen days during the 
ſummer, but in winter it may go three 
weeks or a month unwatered. Beſide the 
refreſhing ſtream derived from the pantano, 
they have ſome norias : the moſt remark- 
able of which, belonging to Mr. Arabet, is 
worked by wind, and raiſes the water forty 
feet. 

The land never reſts ; for no ſooner has 
it rewarded the farmer with one crop, than 
he begins to prepare it for another. In 
September he ſows barley, and having 
reaped it about the latter end of April, or 
the firſt week in May, he immediately puts 
in maize, which comes off about the mid- 
dle of September. But before this ripens, 
he puts in fandias (the cucurbite of Lin.) 
or ſome other eſculent, which yields him 
a third crop in the courſe of the ſame year. 
In November he ſows wheat, and in June 
he reaps it. The produce both of wheat 
and barley is from fifteen to twenty-four 
for one, having ſowed of the former nearly 
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two buſhels to an acre, of the latter between 
three and four. Flax is put into the 
ground about September, or the beginning 
of October, and comes off in May ; but 
hemp, which is ſowed in April, continues 
on the land till Auguſt. Theſe, with cu- 
cumbers, melons, garbanzas {cicer arieti- 
num), peas, French beans, lettuce, alfalfa 
(Medicago ſativa), form a rich variety of 
crops, which, cheriſhed by a bright ſun 
and fed by abundant ſtreams from the 
pantano, prove a never-failing ſource of 
plenty. 

In the ſpring they abound with oranges 
and lemons; in ſummer they have plumbs, 
cherries, figs, apricots, . and nectarines; in 
autumn they gather grapes; and in winter 
a rich variety of fruits ſupplies their tables. 
Thus Ceres and Pomona appear to be en- 
gaged in a never=ceaſing conteſt, which ſhall 
moſt contribute to the wealth and proſpe- 
rity of this favoured valley. 

One of the moſt valuable productions 
of this country is the barilla. For this they 
plough their land four or five times, dung 
it well, and then, having turned the earth 
twice more, they make it ſmooth with 
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boards inſtead of harrows, and ſow their 
ſeed in the months of January and February, 
waiting always for wet weather. 

When the plant is about the bigneſs of 
a ſhilling, they clear off all the weeds, and 
in September they collect the crop into 
heaps of about ſix feet high. Of theſe 
they burn fifty in one hole, ſtirring well 
the broth with ſticks; then, protecting it 
from rain, at the expiration of eight or ten 
days, the ſtone will be cold enough to be 
removed. 

Beſide the barilla //a//s/a ſoda of Lin- 
næus) this vicinity produces many other 
ſpecies, which, by combuſtion, yield the 
pot-aſh. Theſe are, 
1ſt, Aguaſul, or meſembryanthemumn. 

2d, Salicor, Salicornea Europa, of two 
ſpecies, one annual in ſwamps, the other 
perennial in dry and ſtony places. 
za, Barilla punchoſa ſoda colorada, fal- 
fola kali. This gives few aſhes, and little 
ſalt. 5 | | 
Ath, Sofa prima, chenopodium maritimum, 
This plant is the moſt common, and is to 
be found all along the coaſt. 

5th, Soſa blanca, chenopodium album. 


6th, 
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6th, Soſa gorda, /alſola vermicularis. 

7th, Soſa lenoſa, ſalſola roſacea. 

8th, Hyerba de la plata, meſembryanthe-. 
mum cryſt. 

Of theſe the ſalſola kali, the ſalicornia, 
and the chenopodia, are found in England; 
but they do not produce a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſalt to make the cultivation of them 
profitable. 

The rapid progreſs of vegetation in warm 
climates fills the inhabitants of more 
northern regions with aſtoniſhment. Hav- 
ing one day expreſſed my ſurpriſe on this 
ſubject to the governor, he carried me in 
the evening to the garden of Don Lorenzo 
Mabile, at a little diſtance from the city, 
where we wandered about under the ſhade 
of trees, which four years before had no 
exiſtence but as ſlips, as ſeedlings, or as 
ſuckers. We obſerved three hundred fig- 
trees, and three thouſand five hundred 
vines, loaded with fruit; and he already 
drinks in his family the wine of his own 
vineyard, Beſide theſe, he has collected 
together innumerable pomegranates, apri- 
cots, apples, pears, plumbs, mulberries, 
oranges, lemons, algarrobos, and azaroles 
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{crategus }, which by their luxuriant growth 
ſeem to have been planted at leaſt twenty 
years. x | 

From this vineyard he made laſt year 
three tons and an half of wine, each vine 
on the average yielding one quart. 

The whole produce of Alicant 1s about 
four thouſand tons. 

For the Fontillon wine, the grapes are 
gathered, picked from the ſtalks, and ex- 
poſed on elevated wicker frames for the 
ſpace of fifteen days to the influence of the 
ſun and wind, in order to evaporate the ſu- 
perfluous moiſture, after which they are 
ſubmitted to the preſs. | 

Among the natural curioſities in the vi- 
cinity of Alicant, the moſt remarkable are 
the baths of Buzot. Having heard a de- 
ſcription of them from a phyſician, I re- 
ſolved to viſit them before I left the city, 
and, for that purpoſe, I formed a party on 
the 31ſt of May. Early in the morning 
we mounted our horſes, and, having paſſed 
through the Huerta, we aſcended ſuddenly 
twelve or fourteen feet to a plain, upon a 
higher level, called the Camprllo, which, like 
the Huerta, is watered by the pantano. 
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After having traverſed this well cultivated 
and fertile plain, we began to climb the 
hills, and, at the diſtance of four leagues 
from Alicant, near to the village of /as 
Aguas, we arrived at the romantic ſpot 
where the warm ſprings break out. 

This country is broken by high moun- 
tains, of which the moſt remarkable are the 
Buchampana, the Sierra Gitana, and the 
Cabezo, fo called by contraction from cabeza 
de auro, or head of gold. The Sierra Gitana 
derives its appellation from the gipſies. 
This elevated chain, expoſed to every ſtorm, 
is far from being a defirable abode, becauſe 
the lightning breaks upon it with more 
than common violence, and the thunder is 
reverberated by its innumerable rocks. 
Theſe rocks are calcarious, and diſcover 
foſſil ſhells. Here I found ſome marmor 
metalicum, or ponderous earth, with gyp- 
ſum or calcarious earth, each ſaturated with 
vitriolic acid ; and in many places I picked 
up iron ore with hematites. | 

On the ſouthern declivity, near to the 
baſe of theſe lofty mountains, four copious 
mineral ſprings break forth, two of them 
near together, the others more remote, 
Their temperature is about one hundred and 
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four degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
They have evidently the chalybeate taſte, 
depoſit a ſediment of yellow ochre, and, upon 
evaporation, Glauber's and ſea falt are found 
cryſtallized in it. Two or three ſmall tum- 
blers filled from any of theſe ſprings prove 
ſpeedily and pleaſantly cathartic. 

This part of the country is frequently 
thaken by ſtrong earthquakes. 

I had here an opportunity to examine 
the natural hiſtory of the grana kermes. It is 
found on the coſcoja, or quercus coccifera of 
Linnzus, here growing to the height of from 
twelve inches to two feet. The grana ap- 
pear on the ſtems or ſmall branches, ſome 
near the bottom of the plant, but moſtly 
on the upper branches, yet always protect- 
ed by the leaves, and fixed to the ſtem by 
a gluten, which both to the ſight and to 
the touch reſembles thin white leather, 
ſpread over the ſtem, and covering, like the 
cup or calix of the acorn, a ſegment of the 
grana. Upon a more minute inve!ligation, 
I traced the agglutinating coat through a 
{mall foramen into the grane, from whence 
it had proceeded, and where it ſpread, like 
the placenta, on the internal ſurface, | 

The 
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The grana were of various fizes, from 
an eighth to a quarter of an inch in diame- 
ter, perfectly ſpherical, and covered with a 
white powder, which being rubbed off, the 
ſurface appeared red, ſmooth, and poliſhed. 
Upon the ſame ſtem I found the grana in 
three ſtages. In the firſt I diſcovered only 
tough membranes filled with a red juice re- 
ſembling blood, but on paper leaving a 
ſtain as bright and beautiful as the beſt car- 
mine. In the ſecond ſtage there appeared, 
under the firſt coat or pellicle, a thin tough 
membrane incloſing the eggs, now moſt 
minute, and ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed 
without the aſſiſtance of a convex lens. Be- 
tween this membrane and the pellicle was 
the ſame red liquor, but leſs in quantity 
than was contained in the former ſtage. By 
a careful diſſection I took off the pellicle, 
which was evidently ſeparated from the 
inner membrane by what ſeemed to be the 
viſcera and blood-veſſels, but near to the 
foramen theſe two coats adhered cloſely to- 
gether. 

The interior membrane is thin, white, 
and tough, with a lunar ſeptum, forming 
the ovary, which at firſt is very ſmall, and 
ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely diſcernible, but progreſſively en- 
larges, till in the third ſtage it occupies the 
whole ſpace, when the tincturing juice 
diſappears, and only eggs are to be ſeen, 
to the number of fifteen hundred or two 
thouſand. 

It is clear to me that the grana derives no 
kind of nouriſhment from the plant on 
which it is fixed; and from its poſition I 
am inclined to think, that the little animal 
chooſes the quercus coccitera, which in its 
prickly leaf reſembles the holly, only for 
the ſake of ſhelter and protection from 
birds, 

I put ſome of the grana into a coffee- 
cup on the thirty-firſt of May, and, June 
the twelfth, I diſcovered a multitude of ani- 
malculæ, of a bright red colour, exceedingly 
minute, running about the cup with aſton- 
iſhing rapidity, but for ſhort intervals. A 
friend put ſome grana into a ſnuff-box, 
where he ſoon forgot them ; but when, at 
the diſtance of a few weeks, he had occa- 
fion to reſume his box ; he found the top 
covered internally with dew, and a multi- 
tude of winged inſects, all dead, adhering 
to it. | 
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Before my excurſion to Buzot, ſome 
peaſants of Las Aguas had ſpread them- 
ſelves on the adjacent mountains, where 
they collected more than four arrobas, or 
one hundred weight of grana, which they 
had ſold in Alicant for fifteen reals, or 
about three ſhillings a pound. 

Beſide the grana kermes, I obſerved on 
the coſcoja many large red excreſcences; 
and of theſe, two ſpecies are diſtinguiſhed, 
the one formed on the leaf, the other on 
the ſtems of the amentaceous flowers. The 
former appears in the middle of the leaf, 
on both its ſurfaces, and is at firſt of a 
green colour; but as it ſwells, it becomes 
of a bright red, and occupies the whole 
leaf, with this exception, that in ſome a 
narrow margin of the leaf remains. The 
latter are longer than the former, and 
where they are found, the ſtems of the 
amenta are conſiderably larger than the 
reſt; yet the florets, which appear on the 
ſurface of theſe excreſcences, are not to 
appearance affected by them. Theſe mor- 
bid tumors have many perforations, com- 
municating with little cells, which con- 
tain each a {mall white grub. The cell 
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is formed by a ſtrong membrane, but the 
ſubſtance of the tumor is ſpongy. In the 
excreſcence on the leaf I could not diſcover 
any nidus, although I have no doubt that 
theſe, like the former, were occaſioned by 
the ichneumon fly, and that each of them 
contained an egg. 

I might here proceed to give at large the 
natural hiſtory of the locuſt ; but this taſk 
having been ſo well performed by the ju- 
dicious Bowles, I ſhall be exceedingly brief 
upon the ſubjet. Theſe voracious inſects 
commit the greateſt devaſtations in the 
ſouth of Spain; and this proceeds, not 
merely from the warmth of the climate, 
but from want of cultivation, becauſe the 
females never depoſit their eggs in arable 
land, but always in the deſerts. For this 
reaſon Galicia, where agriculture prevails, 
is little infeſted with the locuſt. 

Adanſon, in his voyage to Senegal, has 
given us a ſtriking picture of the deſolation 
occaſioned by a cloud of locuſts which 
darkened the ſun, and extending many 
leagues, in the ſpace of a few hours laid 
waſte the country, devouring fruits, and 
leaves, and herbage, the bark of trees, and 
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even the dried reeds with which the huts 
were thatched. 

Of the locuſt tribe, Linnæus reckons 
twenty ſpecies. 'Thoſe I have obſerved in 
Spain are the Grylli Italici, diſtinguiſhed by 
the redneſs of their wings. Their jaw 
bones are ſtrong, and dented like a ſaw. 
Their head bears a ſtriking reſemblance to 
that of the horſe, and this ſimilitude has 
been remarked in the whole genus. The 
ſound of their wings 1s ſaid to be like the 
noiſe of diſtant chariots. | 

They are not always conſidered as a 
plague, being commonly ſeen only in the 
foreſts; but when the ſeaſon has been pe- 
culiarly favourable for their propagation ; 
when theſe rapacious inſets darken the 
air; when their aſſembled hoſts fall upon 
the rich paſtures ; when they rob the vines 
and olives of their foliage ; when they de- 
vour the corn; when they enter the houſes, 
and lay waſte every thing before them, 
they are then univerſally regarded as the 
ſcourge of heaven. As ſuch they were 
conſidered, when, for four ſucceſſive years, 
from 1754 to 1757, they ravaged all the 
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ſouthern provinces of Spain and Por- 
tugal. 

The deſcription of this gloomy ſcene, at 
leaſt of one ſimilar to it, which a prophet 
has given us, is ſcarcely to be equalled for 
beauty and poetic fire. He calls upon the 
people to lament, becauſe a nation, ſtrong 
and without number, whoſe teeth are the 
teeth of lions, had ſuddenly invaded them. 
Then, turning to the heralds, 

« Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and, 
ſound an alarm in my holy mountain. Let 
all the inhabitants of the land tremble, for 
the day of the Lord cometh, for it is nigh 
at hand : a day of darkneſs, and of gloomi- 
neſs ; a day of clouds and thick darkneſs ; 
as the morning ſpread upon the mountains, 
a people great and ſtrong : there hath not 
been ever the like, neither ſhall be any 
more after it, even to the years of many 
generations. A fire devoureth betore them, 
and behind them a flame burneth. The 
land is as the garden of Eden before them, 
and behind them a deſolate wilderneſs, yea, 
and nothing ſhall eſcape them. The ap- 


pearance of them is as the appearance of 


horſes ; and as horſemen, ſo ſhall they run. 
Like 
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Like the noiſe of chariots on the tops of 
mountains ſhall they leap; like the noiſe of 
a flame of fire that devoureth the ſtubble; 
as a ſtrong nation ſet in battle array. Be- 
fore their face the people ſhall be much 
pained : all faces ſhall gather blackneſs. 
They ſhall run like mighty men; they ſhall 
climb the wall like men of war; and they 
ſhall march every one on his way, and they 
ſhall not break their ranks; neither ſhall 
one thruſt another ; they ſhall walk every 
one in his path, and when they fall upon 
the ſword they ſhall not be wounded. 
They ſhall run to and fro in the city; they 
ſhall run upon the wall; they ſhall climb 
up upon the houſes; they ſhall enter in at 
the windows like a thief. The earth ſhall 
quake before them; the heavens ſhall trem- 
ble; the ſun and the moon ſhall be dark, 
and the ſtars ſhall withdraw their ſhining. 
And the Lord ſhall utter his voice before 
his army, for his camp is very great; for he 
is ſtrong that executeth his word; for the 
day of the Lord is great and very terrible, 
and who can abide it.“ 


JoeL, cap. li. 111. 
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Their uſual reſort is in the foreſts, and 
in deſerts, where they may fafely lodge 
their eggs without fear of having them 
diſturbed. The female being impregnated, 
the male haſtens to the river, and is drown- 
ed in the ſtream. The female then depoſits 
her eggs in the neareſt uncultivated ſpot, 
and protects them from the rain by a cover- 
ing of glue. Having finiſhed this work, ex- 
hauſted with fatigue, ſhe drinks and dies. 

The eggs are hatched in March, in 
April, or in May, according to the fituation 
and the ſeaſon. When hatched, the aſ- 
ſembled tribes continue together for about 
three weeks, till their legs, and teeth, and 
wings have acquired ſtrength, after which 
they diſperſe themſelves over the neigh- 
bouring country, and devour every kind of 
vegetable. 

When the provincial governors are in- 
formed in ſpring, that locuſts have been 
| ſeen, they collect the ſoldiers and the pea- 
ſants, divide them into companies, and ſur- 
round the diſtrict. Every man is furniſhed 
with a long broom, with which he ſtrikes the 
ground, and thus drives the young locuſts 
towards a common centre, where a vaſt 
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excavation, with a quantity of bruſh- wood, 
is prepared for their reception, and where 
the flame deſtroys them. 

A. D. 1780, three thouſand men were 
thus employed at Zamora for three weeks; 
and it was reckoned that the quantity col- 
lected exceeded ten thouſand buſhels. 

A botaniſt, in the vicinity of Alicant, 
may have in that purſuit alone, full em- 
ployment for his time. On the mountains 
he will find the eſparto ruſh, junipers, 
pines, the coſcoja, roſemary, thyme, mint, 
ſage, lavender, many ſpecies of the ciſtus, 
and a vaſt variety of plants 00 tedious to 
be enumerated, Thoſe which ſtruck my 
attention moſt were the ciſtus, the caper, 
with its beautiful white petals and purple 
ſtamina, and the Nerium Oleander. 

Without going twenty miles from the 
city you meet with every climate of the 
temperate zone, either by aſcending the 
mountains, or keeping near the ſea, From 
this circumſtance, the botaniſt derives the 
greateſt advantages in the proſecution of 
his favourite amuſement. 

My principal object was the foſſil king- 
dom. With a view to that I examined 
P 2 Mount 
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Mount St. Julian near the city. The ſum- 
mit is calcarious freeſtone, with cockles, 
beaked oyſters, and ſome other bivalves, 
Under this lies a ſtratum of gypſum, charged 
with fragments of flate, then calcarious 
rock, with foſſil ſhells. After this, near 
the level of the ſea, is a ſtratum of ſhells 
divided into an upper layer of {mall frag- 
ments; and one inferior to this, compoſed 
entirely of thells, moſtly perfect, and ce- 
mented together by broken fragments, yet 
unmixed with heterogeneous matter. Be- 
neath this comes a ſtratum of pudding rock, 
ſome looſe bowlder ſtones, all calcarious, 
and a few ſhells. This ſtratum 1s near to 
the waters edge. 

The rock, on which ſtands the caſtle of 
Alicant, is calcarious, and abounds in frag- 
ments of foſſil ſhells; but the Sierra to the 
north, beyond the vallies, evidently appears 
to be compoſed of ſchiſt. 

I was much ſurpriſed to find in Mount 
St. Julian fuch diſcordance in the ſhells 
depoſited in the rock at different levels. 
Near the ſummit, the foſſil bodies are bed- 
ded in the rock, and petrified themſelves; 
but near the level of the ſea they are looſe, 

and 
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and appear ſcarcely changed: the former, 
as we have ſeen, are cockles, oyſters, and 
ſome other bivalves; the latter are, the 
arc, cunei, buccina, caſſides, cylindri, 
murices, cochleæ, and pectenoides of Da 
Coſta, of which ſpecies not one appears 
upon a higher level. I was the more for- 
cibly ſtruck with this difference at different 
levels, from a recollection of the Ifle of 
Shepey foflils, deſcribed by Ed. Jacob, 
Eſq; and of the Hampſhire foſſils picked 
up under Hordwell Cliffs by Mr. Brander, 
ſo well deſcribed by Dr. Solander, com- 
pared with thoſe to be found on the lime- 
ſtone hills in the vicinity of Yeovil, of 
Sherborn, and in Marſton Moor; for in 
_ theſe may be obſerved preciſely the ſame 
diſcordance. | 

Such facts, wherever they occur, as they 
may hereafter aſſiſt us in acquiring a more 
perfect knowledge of the changes which 
have in remote periods, happened to the 
earth, ſhould be carefully recorded. 

About two leagues from Alicant is a 
mountain, called Alcoray, in which the 
rock is calcarious, charged with extraneous 
foſſils. Here they have diſcovered cin- 
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nabar and red gypſum, which is perhaps 


coloured by the cinnabar. 

I ſhall content myſelf for the preſent 
with having recorded facts: hereafter, when 
occaſion offers, I ſhall refer to them again, 
and perhaps raiſe ſome theory upon them, 
if at leaſt, in the mean time, a gentleman, 
who is infinitely better qualified to treat 
this ſubject, ſhould not be prevailed upon 
to communicate his thoughts. Should he 
indulge the public with his Obſervations 
on the Deluge, we ſhall then be happy in 
poſſeſſing a complete regiſter of facts, and 
may hope for ſome conſiſtent theory, ſuch 
as will ſtand the teſt of ages, and be con- 
firmed by every ſubſequent diſcovery. 

Of diſeaſes, the one moſt prevalent in 
this part of Spain 1s the intermittent fever, 
ariſing here, not from marſh miaſmata, 
but from the quantity of melons and ſandias, 
(a ſpecies of cucurbita), which the peaſants 
eat, and from their hard labour, when ex- 
noſed to a ſcorching ſun. For this, in 
the beginning of the diſorder, the patient 
is bled four times, and drinks lemonade; 
after which, in ſeven, or at moſt in four- 
teen days, unleſs death ſhould intervene, he 
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uſually recovers. Should any viſceral ob- 
ſtructions indicate, in the opinion of the 
faculty, ſuch treatment, the Peruvian 
bark is adminiſtered in ſmall quantities, 
and is ſaid to complete the cure. This 
account I have from a phyſician of the 
royal hoſpital, who favoured me with a mi- 
nute relation of his theory and practice in 
this diſeaſe. 


It is happy for the people that they have 
another ſource of hope, under the various 
diſeaſes incident to the human frame, be- 
ſide the {kill of their phyſicians, a ſource 
of hope that never fails them at any ſeaſon 
of diſtreſs. Thus, for inſtance, St. Anthony, 
the abbot, ſecures his votaries from fire; 
and St. Anthony of Padua delivers them 
from water; S. Barbara 1s the refuge of 
the timid in times of thunder and of war; 
St. Blaſs cures diſorders of the throat; S. 
Lucia heals all diſcafes of the eyes; St. Ni- 
cholas is the patron of young women, who 
deſire to be married; St. Rainon is their 
powerful protector during pregnancy; and 
St. Lazaro aſſiſts them when in labour; S. 
Polonia preſerves the teeth; St. Domingo 
Cures the fever; and St. Roque is the ſaint 
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invoked under apprehenſions of the plague. 
And thus in all diſeaſes, under every preſ- 
{ture of affliction, ſome faint is acceſſible by 
prayer, whoſe peculiar province it is to re- 
lieve the object of diſtreſs. 

In ſeaſons of general calamity, when 
not individuals, but the community is 
threatened with peſtilence or famine ; when 
the uſual patrons are either deaf to their 
prayers, or have no power to ailift them; 
public proceſſions are appointed, and the 
SSma faz is exhibited to view. This moſt 
ſacred relick, like its rival the S Se fudarn, 
preſerved among other valuable remains in 
the cathedral of Oviedo, is the exact repre- 
ſentation of the Redeemer's face, impreſſed 
on the handkerchief of Santa Veronica, of 
which three only were produced. 

A learned jeſuit has favoured the world 
with the authentic hiſtory of this ineſtima- 
ble treaſure. Of the three impreſſions, one 
is at Rome, a ſecond is acknowledged to 
be at Jaen, and the third was for a time 
depoſited at Jeruſalem. This, at a ſeaſon 
when perſecution raged, was ſent to the 
king of Cyprus, and from that ill-fated iſland 
it ſought refuge in a private chapel belong- 
2 ing 
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ing to the Pope. Here it reſted for a time; 
but having been ſent to Venice, where the 
plague was raging, it acquired ſuch reputa- 
tion, that the Venetians were determined 
to retain it for ever in their city. The 
Pope reclaimed his treaſure, and a cardinal 
was ſent to conduct it back to Rome; but 
in the mean time his holineſs having by 
death cauſed a vacancy in the papal throne, 
the good cardinal, made a preſent of his 
charge to a chaplain, who was appointed 
curate of San Juan, in the Huerta of Ali- 
cant, and thither it travelled with him. 
This man, little knowing the treaſure he 
poſſeſſed, threw it careleſsly into a cheſt, 
and covered it with all his ſtock of clothes ; 
but to his aſtoniſhment, when he opened 
the cheſt, the ſacred image was at the top. 
Thinking, however, that his ſervants might 
have placed it there, he again thruſt it to the 
bottom. This happened thrice, and a third 
time, to his confuſion, he found it on the 
ſurface. This wonderful event proved the 
revival of its fame; and from that period 
the ſucceſſion of miracles wrought by its 
ſuperior energy has been unremitted. 
It happens unfortunately for this ineſti- 
mable relick, that the face is much ſmaller 
| than 
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than natural; whereas thoſe of Jaen, of 
Oviedo, and of Rome, are all of the pro- 
per ſize. But then it is remarked by the 
learned jeſuit, that, according to the teſti- 
mony of the reverend monks who perform 
the facred offices in the convent of Santa 
Clara, where it 1s preſerved, the face does 
not always appear of the ſame ſize, being 
ſometimes indeed diminutive, but at other 
times viſibly as large as thoſe of Jacn and 
of Rome. 

Of late there have been no authentic 
records of its averting either peſtilence or 
famine ; but in the year 1489, after a long 
drought, being carried in proceſſion, refreſh- 
ing ſhowers immediately ſucceeded, and 
from that time it has been conſidered as the 
richeſt treaſure of the Huerta. 

I am not ſufficiently acquainted with 
the topography of the ancient city, with its 
chronology, or with the geography of the 
ſurrounding country, to fit in judgment on 
the hiftory of this learned jeſuit, who ſtates, 
that when, in the year 1489, the curate of 
S. Juan, in the Huerta, aſſiſted by two Fran- 
ciſcan friars, was carrying the SSma jaz to 
Alicant, he paſſed a little ravin, called 
Lloxia, and made a ſtand on a riſing ground 
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beyond it: but I am inclined to ſuſpect that 
he did not recollect the fituation of the 
city at the time, to which his miracle re- 
fers. I leave this matter, therefore, to be 
diſcuſſed by others. 

Alicant ſtood formerly about a league 
further to the eaſtward than at preſent, on 
the other fide of Mount S. Julian, not far 
from the cape de /a Huerta, and the modern 
city, ſo late as the year 1519, conſiſted 
merely of ſix cottages; but in three and 
forty years ſubſequent to that period, one 
thouſand families had taken refuge in it 
from the ravages of the Algerines. 

All the ancient houſes in the Huerta, by 
their lofty and ſtrong towers, evidently 
ſhew how much were dreaded the depreda- 
tions of thoſe pirates ; and the vaſt increaſe 
of Alicant proves the peace and ſecurity its 
citizens have enjoyed under the protection 
of its caſtle. Even ſo late as the year 
1776, the Algerines invaded, like a cloud 
of locuſts, all the ſea coatt of Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Granada, but they were ſoon 
repulſed. In theſe incurſions, it was not 10 
much for plunder, as for prifoners, that they 
came ; becauſe they knew for a certainty, 
that their captives would be redeemed, by 
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the Fathers of Mercy: an order of monks 
inſtituted for that purpoſe. They had too 
much wiſdom to ſet a value on the labour 
cf a ſlave: it was the hope of the ranſom 
only which allured them. What a pity is 
it to fee the compaſſion of theſe fathers miſ- 
applied, and productive of the evils, which 
they were anxious to prevent! yer ſuch miſ- 
takes are common. 

I had the curioſity to aſk Don Fran- 
ciſco Pacheco his opinion reſpecting the 
failuxe of the Spaniſh expedition againſt 
Algiers. He was preſent on that memor- 
able day, and being both high in com- 
mand, and a confidential friend of General 
O'Reilly, he was competent to form a 
judgment of his conduct. The arma- 
ment conſiſted of twenty thouſand men, 
with a ſtrong fleet to cover them; but the 
boats were capable of receiving only eight 
thouſand men. The firſt diviſion, there- 
ſore, was ordered to form upon the ſtrand, 
and to reſt upon their arms till the whole 
force thould be diſembarked, becauſe the 
deſign of the general was to move in co- 
lumns, and to take poſſeſſion of a mountain, 
which commanded the city of Algicrs. The 
troops of this diviſion made good their land- 
ing, 
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ing, and met with nothing to moleſt them; 
but the commanding officer, ſeeing the 
Moors aſſembled to oppoſe him, yet not in 
ſorce; impatient to gather laurels, inſtead of 
halting agreeable to orders, cried out, @ ellos 
miſhijos, at them my ſons, and ruſhed for- 
ward to the attack. The enemy retired, 
and he continued to purſue them, till ha 
men were haraſſed and thrown into con- 
fuſion by multitudes, who lay hid behind 
camels, rocks, and buſhes. 

The ſecond diviſion haſtened to ſupport 
the firſt, but it was now too late, and the 
confuſion becoming general, the comman- 
der in chief was obliged to order a retreat. 
This he conducted with ſuch ſkill, that, 
embarking his troops in ſight of more than 
a hundred and fifty thouſand Moors, he 
ſaved his artillery, and loſt only four hun- 
dred and ſixty men; a trifling loſs, when it 
is conſidered that they had been ſkirmiſh- 
ing fourteen hours without intermiſſion. 

Had it not been for the raſhneſs of the 
officer, who had the command of the 
troops firſt landed, the city mult in three 
days have been reduced to aſhes. 

On the teſtimony of ſuch a witneſs, I 
can neither doubt theſe facts, nor the con- 
eluſion 
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cluſfion which he drew from them; for of 
all the perſons of rank, whom I had the 
honour to approach, I. no where ſaw his 
equal for good ſenſe, for firmneſs, and for 
probity. 

The higheſt gratification attached to 
travelling is the pleaſure of converſing 
with diſtinguiſhed characters. This plea- 
ſure is ſo great, that had I met with one 
only ſuch as the governor of Alicant, I 
ſhould have been well rewarded for the fa- 
tigues of a long and of a tedious journey. 
I think I never ſaw a brighter model of 
perfection. Calm and recollected, he ap- 
pears always to command himſelf; bold and 
intrepid, he makes the moſt obſtinate to 
obey; yet ſo mild and gentle are his man- 
ners, and ſo much benevolence appears in his 
words and in his actions, that all but thoſe, 
who violate the laws, feel inclined to cul- 
tivate his friendſhip, As a knight of 
Malta, he has a rich commandery in a de- 
lightful ſituation, where he might enjoy 
every gratification, which this world can 
give, excepting that of being extenſively 
uſeful to mankind. For this reaſon he 
chooſes rather to continue in his govern- 
ment of Alicant, where he meets with 

contradic- 
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contradictions and vexations at every ſtep 
he takes, either for the improvement of the 
city, or for the eſtabliſhment of a regular 
police. His perſeverance, however, will 
ſurmount all difficulties, and the lateſt 


poſterity will bleſs the remembrance of his 
name. | 


In viewing ſuch a character, one cannot 
help lamenting that he ſhould be a knight 
of Malta, and therefore a ſtranger to domeſtic 
comfort. Although a knight of Malta, he 
appears not inſenfible to the charms of 
beauty; for ſpeaking one day of the Anda- 
luſian women, of their perſons, their grace- 
falneſs, and their animation, hs remarked 
with feeling, that ſuch ſuperlative beauty 
was ſufficient to turn a wiſe man's head, I 


quit with much regret the contemplation 
of fo amiable a character. 


The weights and ang of Alicant dif- 
fer from thoſe of other provinces. 

The guzntal is four arrobas of twenty-four 
pounds each, and the pound is of eighteen 
ounces Spanith, or nineteen Englith; conſe- 
quently the quintal is two pounds heavier 
than our hundred weight. 


The vara, of four palms, is very nearly 


equal to the Engliſh yard, 
The 
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The cantaro is four azumbres, or thirty 
medias, and is equal to three gallons. It is 
uſed for liquids. 

The cahiz contains twelve barchillas, or 
forty-eight celemines, and is equal to ſeven 
buſhels and a half. 

Eight guartos are equal to nine farthings. 


The price of Proviſtons. 
Bread - four quartos for ſixteen ounces. 
Beef ten quartos the pound of eighteen 
ounces now, but twelve years ago it was 
only ſix quartos and a half. 
Mutton — ſixteen quartos and a half now, 

but at that period thirteen. 

Veal—ſeventeen quartos. 

Pork—eighteen quartos. 

Freſh fiſh—commonly eight quartos. 

O1l—nineteen quartos the pound, but by 
the arroba thirty-three reals. 

A fowl, big or little, is fifteen quartos. 

Salt is twenty-eight reals the fanega, or 
hundred weight, at the Alfori, or the king's 
ſtore ; where an adminiſtrator, a fiel medi- 
dor or meter, an eſcrivano, and a viſitador 
or ſuperviſor, give attendance. 

The contract for proviſions is made for 
ſix years. 


JOURNEY 
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ALICANT TO VALENCIA. 


UNE 6th, I left Alicant. In the vale, 
the only thing, which ſtruck my atten- 
tion, was one of the Mooriſh fountains - 
but as we aſcended to a higher level, I be- 
came intereſted in the ſtrata. Here I ſaw 
what I had before conjectured, that theſe 
high mountains are compoſed principally 
of ſchiſt, and that the ſchiſt is capped with 


limeſtone ; yet ſome of the ſtrata are of 


gypſum. From theſe heights we deſcend- 
ed to the rich valley of Montfort, which is 


watered by copious ſtreams, and apparently 


well cultivated. The foil is light, and in 
Vol. III. 2 2 — 
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their ploughs they employ one mule, yet 
the land produces abundantly, oil, wine, figs, 
grain of every ſpecies, and barrilla. The 
tomato and the capſicum ſeem to be in 
great requeſt. Montfort is four leagues 
from Alicant. 

After dinner, we proceeded five leagues 
more to Villena. The way chiefly paſſes 
through a rude uncultivated country, be- 
tween barren mountains of gypſum, which 
are altogether deſerted, and fit only for mo- 
numental croſſes. In a ravin, I obſerved a 
little ſtream, flowing over a bed of ſelenite, 
whoſe margin is covered with ſea - ſalt. 
Having paſſed the mountains, we entered 
the fertile vale of Elda, where vines, al- 
monds, figs, and olives, with wheat, maize, 
barley, and alfalfa, cover the wide expanſe. 
In the vineyards they were ploughing with 
two mules, but in the open field they uſe 
a ſingle aſs. On the left, between Elda 
and Villena, is Sax, a village of two thou- 
ſand fouls, in a moſt romantic ſituation, at 
the foot of a ſteep and rugged mountain, 
on the ſummir of which is an old caſtle 
looking perpendicularly down upon the vil- 

lage, 
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lage, with its adjacent plain. Having croſ- 
ſed this plain, we travelled between high 
rocks and mountains to Villena. 

Villena 1s a conſiderable city, placed at 
the termination of a ſierra, called S. Chriſ- 
tobal. It contains two thouſand five hun- 
dred families, divided into two pariſhes, 
with two convents for men, one for wo- 
men, a congregation of S. Philip Neri, a 
palace for the marquis its proprietor, and 
ſeveral other conſiderable edifices. On the 
adjoining mountain is a very ancient caſtle, 
formerly a place of ſtrength, but command- 
ed by a more elevated mountain. 

In this city are eſtabliſhed manufactures 

of ſoap and linen, with many diſtilleries for 
brandy. 
The public walks are very pleaſant, and 
well laid out ; the fountains fend out copi- 
ous ſtreams, and together form a rivulet 
by which the plain is watered. 

Thus plentifully watered, this extenſive 
plain produces wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
maize, leeks, onions, parſnips, alfalfa, hemp, 
vines, olives, figs, and mulberries. 

Near the city is a Jake of falt, two 
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leagues in circumference; and at the diſ- 
tance of four leagues, a hill, compoſed of 
rock- ſalt, is covered with gypſum. 
Proviſions on the whole are reaſonable: 
beef being ſold for fix quartos, or ſome- 
thing under ſeven farthings, a pound of ſix- 
teen ounces ; but mutton is worth fourteen 
quartos, or nearly four pence. 

In the poſada J obſerved, that the win- 
dows have no kind of faſtening ; from 

which I collect, either that remarkable ſim- 
plicity prevails, or that a watchful police 
reſtrains the fallies of intemperance, with 
the depredations of conſequent diſtreſs. 

All the rocks in this vicinity are lime- 
ſtone. 

June 7th, at five in the morning, we pro- 
ceeded on our journey over the plain to 
Fuente la Higuera, leaving A/manza to the 
left, at the diſtance of near a league. 

Biſhop Burnet is miſtaken in the account 
he has given us of the famous battle of Al- 
manza. The fact was ſimply this: the 
duke of Berwick, anxious to bring on a 
deciſive action, ſent two ſpies into lord 
Galway's camp, under pretence of being 
deſerters, with a report that the duke of 

Orlcans 
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Orleans was conducting from France a re- 
inforcement of twelve thouſand men ; that 
in two days he was expected to arrive, when 
the two dukes, with their united forces, 
would compel the Engliſh to engage. Lord 
Galway fell into the ſnare, raiſed the ſiege 
of Villena, marched his army, April 14th, 
three long leagues, and in the middle of the 
day, with his fainting troops, attacked the 
duke of Berwick, who was calmly waiting 
to receive him. The event was ſuch as 
might be well expected; for, by this ſtra- 
tagem, the duke put the crown on the head 
of Philip : and, by his valour, he preſerved 
it there, 

The day after this engagement, the duke 
of Orleans, with only fourteen attendants, 
joined the victorious army. 

Fuente la Higuera, a village of between 
two and three thouſand inhabitants, is built 
on a rock, ſurrounded by high mountains 
of lime-ſtone, and looks down upon a fertile 
valley. This vale is not well cultivated ; yet 
ſuch is the richneſs of the ſoil, that all the 
crops are good; and the trees are molt luxu- 
riant in their growth. Were it well watered, 
it would certainly be more productive. 
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The village belongs, with many in its 
vicinity, to the marquis de dos Aguas, who 
names the magiſtrates. 

When we left Fuente la Higuera, we 
joined company with five men, who had 
the charge of fix horſes, all loaded with 
dollars, and bound for France. As ſoon 
as we had deſcended to the plain, every 
man croſſed himſelf, diſcharged his muſket, 
then loaded his piece afreſh, and flung it 
by his horſe's fide. 

From this delightful plain we foon enter- 
ed a contracted valley, ſhut in by lime-ſtone 
rocks, where the proſpe& changes at every 
ſtep. All the level ſpots are covered with 
wheat, barley, oats, or maize; the higher 
lands are allotted to olives, figs, or vines ; 
and the rugged moors, unſuſceptible of cul- 
ture, are abandoned to roſemary, thyme, 
mint, lavender, and the lovely oleander, 
whilſt lofty pines vary the ſcene, and crown 
the moſt elevated rocks. The road, lately 
finiſhed, is rounded, well ſtoned, and 
perfectly ſtraight. As we advance, the val- 
ley widens, and we admire groves of al- 
garrobos, with olives and extenſive vine- 
yards. 
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On the left hand we look up to the de- 
ſolated convent and caſtle of Monteſa, built 
for the military order of that name, A. D. 
1319, by D. Jayme 2d, and ruined by an 
carthquake, 23d March, 1748, 

This country is frequently convulled ; 
and it is remarkable that, previous to the 
ſhock, the wells are all affected, riſing and 
falling ſuddenly between wide extremes, 

At the end of every league we ſee a neat 
cottage with its garden, the habitation of 
the guardia de camino, whoſe office, as we 
have already ſcen, is to defend the traveller, 
and to mend the road. 

About ſeven in the evening we arrived at 
Roblar, and went to the poſada del rey, a 
modern edifice, built by the king, well fur- 
niſhed, and adminiſtered on his majeſty's 
account. The beds are excellent, with 
paillaſſe, mattreſs, and fine linen. In the 
morning, when I drank my chocolate, they 
brought me a beautiful china cup and ſau- 
cer, made at the royal manufactory of the 
buen retiro, in imitation of the French. The 
price of eyery thing is fixed, and the admi- 
niſtrator is remarkably attentive to his 
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gueſts. It is, without exception, the moſt 
comfortable inn I have met with in Spain. 
They have fourteen bed- rooms, a kitchen 
for the common carriers, a ſpacious coach- 
houſe, and ſtabling for three hundred and 
thirty horſes, mules, and aſſes. 

From hence we look up to Xativa, or 
Sætabis, now called San Felipe, a city con- 
taining about ten thouſand ſouls, with eight 
convents for monks, and two for nuns. 
This circumſtance beſpeaks the richneſs 
and beauty of the country. Indeed no val- 
ley can be more fertile than this extenſive 
plain; the whole appears to be a garden, 
covered with the moſt luxuriant herbage, 
bearing three crops in the year, and yield- 
ing wheat, barley, rye, beans, peas, rice, 
maize, oil, wine, and filk, in great abun- 
dance. | 

Xativa had the honour of giving buth 
to Joſeph Ribera, better known by the 
name of Eſpanoleto. 

On theſe mountains we ſee limeſtone, 
- marble, alabaſter, and gypſum, of various co- 
lours. In the former, foſſil-ſhells are found. 

When we leave this plain, we again tra- 

En verſe 


9 
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verſe the mountains, where we have occa- 
ſion to admire the patience and perſeverance 
of the Spaniſh character. They are now 
making a new road, and ſeem reſolved to 
keep it on a level, notwithſtanding the in- 
equality of the ground over which they are 
to paſs, not turning either to the right hand 
or to the left. If they meet with a deep ra- 
vin, they fill it up; if with a hill, they cut 
through it. I obſerved them in one place, 
rather than deviate a little from a right line, 
cutting a wide paſſage through a limeſtone 
rock for a conſiderable way, to the depth 
of more than fifty feet. Their ambition 
ſcorns all bounds; and, by their ſtrenuous 
exertions, they ſeem determined to remove 
every obſtacle, which can impede them in 
their progreſs to abſolute perfection. 

From the ſummit of theſe mountains we 
have an extenſive proſpect, and look down 
upon the rich valley of Valencia. 

Here I picked up ſome beautiful red 
gypſum. Several veins of cinnabar have 
been diſcovered in this neighbourhood in 
calcarious rock ; but I do not mean to in- 

ſinuate that the gypſum is coloured by this 
| mineral, 
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mineral, becauſe I rather ſuſpect that the 
tincture is from iron. 

About four in the evening we arrived at 
Valencia, having travelled, in three days, 


twenty-ſeven leagues, or about a hundred 
miles. 


VALENCIA. 
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HE ſituation of Valencia is delight- 

ful, and the country round it is a 
perfect garden, watered by the Guadalaviar, 
on the banks of which the city ſtands. It 
is divided into fourteen pariſhes, including 
the cathedral, and is faid to contain a hun- 
dred thouſand ſouls. On the average of 
two years, A. D. 1782 and 1786, the mar- 
riages were fix hundred and eighty-one ; 
the births, two thouſand fix hundred; the 
burials, two thouſand five hundred and 
twenty-five. The city is evidently flou- 
riſhing; and, were we to judge by the re- 
turns to government, we ſhould be inclined 
to think the progreſs, in reſpe& of popu- 
lation, fince the commencement of the pre- 
ſent century, had been rapid. In the whole 
province, A. D. 1718, when the equivalent 
Wag 
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was ſettled, they reckoned ſixty- three thou- 
fand feven hundred and ſeventy families, 
and two hundred and fifty-five thouſand 
fouls. A. D. 1761, theſe amounted, when 
numbered for the quintas, or levies for the 
army, to one hundred and fifty-one thou- 
fand one hundred and twenty-eight families, 
and fix hundred and four thouſand fix hun- 
dred and twelve ſouls. A. D. 1768, Count 
d' Aranda obtained an account from the bi- 
ſhops of one hundred and ſeventy- nine 
thouſand two hundred and twenty-one fa- 
milies, and ſeven hundred and fixteen thou- 
ſand eight hundred and eighty- ſix fouls ; 
and now, by the laſt returns, we may cal- 
culate them at one hundred and ninety-two 
thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy fami- 
lies, becauſe we find ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-one thouſand eight hundred and 
eighty-one fouls. In this province they 
reckon only four perſons to one vecino or 
maſter of a family. 

In a city like Valencia we naturally ex- 
pect to ſee many convents : they are indeed 
numerous, being no fewer than forty-four, 
nearly divided between the monks and 
nuns. 


[30 1 
nuns. Beſide theſe, we find ten churches, 
belonging to congregations, Ne and 
hoſpitals. 

The ſtreets are narrow, crooked, and not 
paved; yet they are clean, and therefore 
healthy. 

The principal buildings are, the cathe- 
dral, the convents, and the univerſity; of 
which the former, without compariſon, is 
the moſt worthy of attention. It is of 
Grecian architecture; light, elegant, and 
highly finiſhed, more eſpecially in the 
dome, and in ſix of the larger chapels. 
Altogether I never ſaw a more pleaſing 
ſtructure. 

Near to the entrance, the firſt chapel to 
the right, oppoſite to the high altar, is de- 
dicated to S. Sebaſtian. This contains a 
good picture of the ſaint, by Pedro Orr- 
hente of Murcia, Next to this, when you 
have paſſed the entrance to the chapter- 
houſe, is the chapel de la comunion, with its 
cupola and three altars. Similar to this are 


the chapels of S. Francis of Borja, of S. 
The tormer 


Paſqual, and of S. Thomas. 
of theſe is elegantly fitted up by the coun- 
teſs 
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teſs of Penafiel, who, as dutcheſs of Gan- 
dia, owes peculiar reverence to S. Francis; 
once the lord of Gandia, and now its patron. 
The croſs iles have each four altars, and 
maſſive marble pillars. Behind the great 
altar, eight little chapels, decorated with 
marble columns, contribute much to the 
beauty of this edifice. To the north, the 
church is fitted up in much the ſame manner 
as we deſcribed it in the ſouth; and round 
the choir, in twelve receſſes, are twelve al- 
tars, making altogether fifty-four altars, at 
moſt of which incenſe is daily offered. 

The great altar, thirty feet high by 
eighteen wide, is filver; and the image of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, fix feet high, is of the 
ſame precious metal : the workmanſhip of 
both is admirable. On the altar, in eight 
ſeveral compartiments, are repreſented, in 
bold relief, as many ſacred ſubjects, exe- 
cuted by the beſt maſters, who lived at the 
cloſe of the fifteenth century. Theſe are 
protected by folding doors, of greater value 
for their paintings than the altar itſelf for 
the ſilver it contains. The ſubjects are 
twelve; ſix on the outſide, and as many 


Y on 
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, on the inſide, the production of Francis 
Neapoli, and of Paul Aregio. 

In the ſacriſty, I ſaw a maſſive ſepulchre 
of ſilver gilt, deſigned for the reception of 
the hoſt on good Friday; a magnificent 
throne and canopy of filver, for Eaſter Sun- 
day; and, of the ſame metal, two cuſtodias, 
one with Corinthian columns, and images of 
the two patron ſaints ; the other, twelve feet 
high, with a gold border, innumerable 
gems, and a little image of S. Michael the 
archangel, compoſed entirely of brilliants. 
This was added to the treaſures of the 
church in the year 1452. 

All the beſt pictures are diſpoſed of in 
the ſacriſty and chapter-houſe. Thoſe by 
the canon Victoria, and by Vergara, are ex- 
cellent; but the moſt beautiful, and little 
inferior to Raphael's, are many by Juanes ; 
more eſpecially his Holy Family, in the 
chapter-houſe, and his Ecce — in a 
chapel of that name. 

Among the relics, thoſe held in the 
higheſt eſtimation are, many thorns of the 
Redeemer's crown; the curious cup in 


which he drank at his laſt. ſupper; and a 
| wretched 
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wretched picture of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
painted by S. Luke. 

The revenues of this church are conſi- 
derable. The archbiſhop has one hundred 
and fixty thouſand peſos, or twenty-four 
thouſand pounds a year ; ſeven dignitaries 
have each from eight to fourteen hundred 
peſos ; twenty-ſix canons, ten lecturers, a 
maſter of ceremonies, chantors, aſſiſtants, 
&c. to the number of three hundred, are all 
well provided for. 

Whenever the nation ſhall be reduced 
to the neceſſity of doing as the French have 
done; what amazing wealth, now ſtagna- 
ting and uſeleſs, will, by circulation, be- 
come productive | | 

After fatisfying my curioſity in the 
cathedral, with the edifice, the treaſures, 
and, above all with the paintings, I 
aſcended the tower to take a view of the 
city and of the ſurrounding country. The 
proſpect is extenſive, and highly intereſting. 
You look down upon a vale plentifully wa- 
| tered, wooded, and well cultivated, adorn- 
ed with a rich variety of orchards and of 
corn- fields; yet; from the numerous habi- 

| | tations, 


1 
tations, appearing like one continued vil- 
lage. To the eaſt, you ſee this valley open 
to the ſea; but bounded in every other di- 
rection by diſtant mountains. 

In the convents I found ſome good pic- 
tures, more eſpecially in the following: 
in the two Carmelites, the Capuchins, the 
Dominicans, Franciſcans, Auguſtines, the 
convent alotted to the nuns of Jeruſalem, 
and the congregation of S. Philip Neri. In 
theſe, the artiſts whoſe works are moſt 
worthy to be admired are, Jacinto de Eſpi- 
noſa, Juan Bautiſta Juanes, Franciſco Ri- 
balta, Don Joſeph Ramirez, Vicente Vic- 
toria, who was a diſciple of Carlo Maratti, 
with many others, all natives of Valencia. 
In the church of San Juan de Mercado, 
the roof is painted in freſco by Palomino, 
who was likewiſe of Valencia. The famous 
Supper of Ribalta is in the college of Cor- 
pus Chriſti. 7 | 

This ſeminary is worthy of attention, 
not merely for the pictures, which are 
beautiful; but for the library, which is well 
choſen, conſidering the age in which the 
patriarch of Antioch lived. He finiſhed his 


college in the year 1604, and all the books 
Vol. Ill, R were 
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were collected by himſelf. Among the re- 
lics in the facriſty, I took notice of a piece 
of ſculpture- ſo minute, that in the ſize of 
an octavo volume it contained more than a 
hundred figures carved with the greateſt 
elegance and truth. 

In this college twenty-three maſſes are 
repeated daily for the dead, and for each 
the officiating prieſt receives four reals. In 
Spain few people of diſtinction die without 
making a proviſion for this purpoſe ; but 
as the religious houſes ſometimes receive 
the legacy, and neglect the obligation con- 
nected with it, this proves a fource of fre- 
quent litigation between the community 
and the friends of the deceaſed. 

Of all the pariſh churches, not one, be- 
fide S. Nicholas, appeared worthy of at- 
tention. In this I admired the roof, exe- 
cuted in freſco, by Vidal, a diſciple of Pa- 
lomino, and the dome painted by Victoria. 
S8. Thomas, of Villanueva, does credit to 
the pencil of Vergara. Three pictures 
by Eſpinoſa, and two by Juanes, of which 
one is the Laſt Supper, painted by that 
great maſter for the altar, muſt be reckoned 
among the fineſt pictures of Valencia. 

8 The 
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The revenue of the religious houſes is 
laid to be conſiderable; but the moſt 
wealthy ſociety in Valencia is the one laſt 
eſtabliſhed; for when the convent of Mon- 
tela was deſtroyed by the earthquake of 
1748, the monks removed their habitation, 
and ſettled here. They have lately fitted 
up their church with much taſte, and at a 
conſiderable expence. This they can well 
afford, becauſe, for the maintenance of four 
and twenty friars, they have a nett in- 
come of nine thouſand peſos, or ſomething 
leſs than fourteen hundred pounds a year. 

The univerſity of Valencia is a reſpecta- 
ble community. It was founded at the 
ſolicitation of S. Vincent Ferrier, M D. 


1411; and ſoon after its inſtitution, B. 


Alonſo III. of Arragon, granted the privi- 
lege of nobility to all the ſtudents who 
ſhould graduate in law. It was lately much 


on the decline; but the preſent rector has 


raiſed the reputation of his ſeminary, and 
they now reckon two thouſand four hun- 
dred ſtudents. When I was at Valencia, 
he was juſt returned from Madrid with his 
new plan of ſtudy, approved of by his ma- 
Jeſty, {22d Dec. 1786.) The profeſſors 
of Bing are 
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are ſeventy, viz. ſeven for the languages, 
including Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Ara- 
bic; four for the mathematics, compre- 
hending arithmetic, algebra, geometry, me- 
chanics, hydroſtatics, optics, aſtronomy, and 
experimental philoſophy. In philoſophy, 
including logic, metaphyſics, moral philo- 
ſophy, and phyſics, three permanent and as 
many temporary profeſſors. In this branch 
they take father Jacquier for their guide. 
For medicine, with chemiſtry, they have 
eleven profeſſors; fix permanent, the other 
five changed at the end of three years. In 
this ſcience they have adopted the beſt mo- 
dern authors, ſuch as, Beaume, Macquer, 
Murray, Heitter, Boerhaave, Home, Van- 
Swieten, and Cullen. They have adop- 
ted the practice of the latter; but unfortu- 
nately, they have overlooked his beſt per- 
formance, which, without a queſtion, is the 
Synopſis Noſologiæ Methodicz ; and they 
appear not to be acquainted with the works 
o Haller and of Gaubius. Like the medi- 
cal ſchool at Edinburgh, they have a clini- 
cal ward, viſited daily by the ſtudents, and 
clinical lectures given by the profeſſors. 
Beſide theſe, with ſingular liberality of ſen- 


timent, 


\ 
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timent, they permit the profeſſors to take 
what bodies they think proper from the 
hoſpital, to be diſſected by their ſurgeons. 
For civil law, for canon law, and for ec- 
cleſiaſtical diſcipline, ten permanent pro- 
feſſors are appointed, with nine aſſiſtants, 
who are choſen for a time, and changed in 
rotation every year. | 
Eighteen profeſſors, of which eleven are 
permanent, teach theology, including ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory, and what they call the- 


ologia eſcolaſtico-dogmatica, 


Theſe lectures begin the firſt of Octo- 


ber, end the laſt of May, and are interrupt- 
ed by as few holidays as the catholic reli- 
g10n will admit of, 

During the month of June, all the ſtu- 
dents are publicly examined in the lectures 
they have attended the preceding year; if 
approved, they receive their matriculation, 


and paſs on to a ſuperior claſs; if not ap- 


proved, they continue another year in the 
fame claſs, and beinz then found deficient, 
they are expelled the univerſity. To ex- 
cite their emulation, prizes of books and 
money are propoſed, and diſtributed at the 
end of the examination, to thoſe who have 
made the greatcit progreſs in the ſciences. 
R To 
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To graduate, if in arts, the ſtudent muſt, 
for a bachelor's degree, have obtained two 
matriculas, that is, he muſt have attended 
lectures two years, and muſt, at the public 
examination, have been twice approved; 
and to be maſter of arts, he muſt have 
gained three matriculas. In divinity and 
law, after four matriculas, he may claim 
his bachelor's degree; but to be doctor, 
he muſt have gained five. For the ba- 
chelor's degree in medicine, he muſt have 
attended the medical claſſes five years, 
and five times he muſt have paſſed his 
examinations. After this he muſt prac- 
tiſe two years in the hoſpital before he 
can be admitted to his laſt degree. This 
certainly is an improvement on the plan 
purſued at Edinburgh, where three years 
ſtudy, or rather three years attendance on 
the lectures, and a ſlight examination, is all 
that is required for the degree of doctor. 
In Valencia, the candidate for this degree 
is privately examined by the profeſſors. 
After this, if approved, he performs public 
exerciſes, and ſubmits to a ſecond exami- 
nation. The profeſſors then enter the cha- 
pel, and give their votes in private. If 
theſe are favourable, they proceed to exa- 


mine 
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mine him once more in public, and if he 
acquits himſelf to their ſatisfaction, it is 
finally determined by vote that he thall be 
honoured with a degree. 

The candidates for profeſſorſhips form a 
diſtin& and ſeparate claſs, and to be admit- 
ted into this, a man muft have gained a 
certain number of matriculas in every ſci- 
ence which can be uſeful in his line, and 
muſt paſs a ſevere examination, both in 
public and in private. Thus, for inſtance, 
in medicine, to be what they call opofitor, 
that is, to be admitted into the claſs of 
thoſe who may be hereafter candidates for 
a vacant chair, whether permanent or tem- 
porary, he muſt have obtained two matri- 
culas in Greek, two in mathematics, and 
one in the mechanics; he muſt defend a 
theſis, and be examined in every branch of 
medicine, by t three cenſors at leaſt, both in 
public and in private. After the examina- 
tion, the cenſors with the rector enter the 
chapel, and having ſworn before the altar 
to judge impartially, they decide by ballot 
whether the candidate be qualified or not. 
If all his exerciſes meet with their appro- 
bation, he is publicly received, inveſted 
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with the enſigns of his order, and immedi- 
ately takes his ſeat among the profeſſors of 
the univerſity. 

From this claſs alone all vacant chairs 
are filled; and from the 9po/itors are taken 
the correctors of the univerſity preſs. Whilſt 
thus employed they receive a ſalary. When 
a chair is vacant, it is filled by oppoſition; 
that is, it is given to him among the com- 
petitors, who, upon a ſtrict examination, 
is judged to be moſt worthy of it. 

The ſalaries are moderate. The rector 
of the univerſity has thirty pounds a year; 
the vice- rector, fifteen. The permanent 
profeſſors have in general forty pounds a 
year, but the profeſſors of chemiſtry re- 
ceive ſixty; the anatomiſt has fifty for ſa- 
lary, with ten for thirty diſſections; and he 
who gives lectures on the practice of medi- 
cine is allowed ſeventy-five. The tempo- 
rary profeſſors, twenty- four in number, re- 
ceive no more than fifteen pounds per an- 
num. 

This eſtabliſhment being in a ſtate of 
infancy, it has been thought expedient to 
offer premiums to the profeſſors who ex- 
cel. After twelve years unremitted ap- 
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plication to the duties of his office, if any 
one ſhall write uſefully on the ſcience of 
which he is profeſſor, he is to receive an 


additional penſion of ten pounds; and if, 


after twenty years, he ſhall produce any valu- 
able work, he will be entitled to an additional 
penſion of twenty pounds: but ſhould he 
compoſe an improved ſyſtem, ſuch as may 
be uſefully adopted in his clafs, he will be 
entitled to a penſion for life of thirty pounds 
a year, in addition to the former, on condi- 
tion that he reſigns his property in that work 
to the community, 

The profits of the univerſity preſs are 
deſigned, in the firſt place, to compoſe a fund 
of three thoutand pounds. Of the ſurplus 
produce, ſixty pounds a year is to be re- 
ſerved for purchaſing books, after which 
the reſidue will be equally divided every 
fourth year between the rectors, profeſſors, 
librarians, and correctors of the preſs. 

Their library contains many thouſand vo- 
lumes, moſtly modern and well choſen, all 
collected by D. Franciſco Perez Bayer, and 
preſented by him to this univerſity. At 
his table at Madrid I had frequently met 
the rector, and was therefore happy in re- 
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newing our acquaintance at Valencia, He 
did me the honour to conduct me through 
the library, and ſhewed me a valuable col- 
lection of pictures in his own apartments. 
They are principally the works of the beſt 
maſters of Italy and Florence; but among 
them he has ſome capital performances of 

Juanes. | 
The rector is a man of profound learn- 
ing, and very zealous for the advancement 
of ſcience in his community. For this 
purpoſe he undertook a journey to Madrid, 
and to him muſt be aſcribed all the recent 
regulations, with the incomparable plan of 
ſtudy laid down in the royal edict, to which 
1 have referred. Theſe do much credit to 
his underſtanding, and if carried into exc- 
cution, will make this ſeminary one of the 

moſt reſpectable in Europe. 

Beſide the library of the univerſity, four 
galleries in the archbiſhop's palace are de- 
voted to the fame purpoſe, and contain 
thirty-two thouſand volumes, among which 
are many modern publications in every 
branch of literature. The rudiments of 
this collection, at the expulſion of the je- 
ſuits, about the year 1759, conſiſted only 
4 of 
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of their ſpoils; but the worthy prelates, 
who have been honoured with the crofier 
in this city, haye ſwelled the catalogue by 
the addition of not a few among the many 

valuable productions, which have appeared 
in Europe ſince the commencement of the 
preſent century, 

Should literature revive in Spain, I am 
inclined to think it will þe at Valencia. 
Men of genius are not wanting there; and 
whenever they ſhall take the pen, no prets 
can do more juſtice to their works, than 
the one eſtabliſhed in that city. Who- 
ever has had an opportunity of ſecing a va- 
luable work of Francis Perez Bayer on the 

Hebræo-Samaritan coins, printed by An 
fort, will agree with me in opinion, that no 
nation can boaſt of a ſuperior work. 

In traverſing the city, to view whatever 
was moſt worthy of attention; conſidering 
its flouriſhing condition, and the opulence 
of the citizens, whether merchants, manu- 
facturers, eccleſiaſtics, the military, or gen- 

tlemen of landed property, I was ftruck 
with the fight of poverty, of wretchedneſs, 
and of rags, in every ſtreet. The hoſpicio, 
or general workhouſe, provides for two 
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hundred and twenty men, one hundred and 
fifty boys, two hundred and eighty women, 
and ninety girls, who are all well fed, well 
clothed, well lodged ; yet the city ſwarms 
with ſturdy beggars. I ſuſpected, however, 
what I found to be the caſe, that the eccle- 
faſtics diſtribute money, and that the con- 
vents adminiſter bread and broth every day 
at noon, to all who make application at 
their gates. This circumſtance will ſuffi- 
ciently account for the multitude of miſera- 
ble objects, who in Valencia, as in all places, 
bear exact proportion to the undiſtinguiſh- 
ing benevolence of wealth. When in health, 
the moſt lazy can never be in want of 
bread; and when ill, they have an hoſpita, 
always open to receive them. Should the 
indolent and vicious be inclined to abandon 
their offspring, the ſame hoſpital will pro- 
vide for the helpicſs infant a cradle and a 
grave. 

I took an account of the patients and 
toundlings oi the preceding year, ending the 
31ſt of December, 1786. 

Of the peaſants and common people, 
they. received in the general hoſpital four 
thouſand eight hundred. Of theſe, three 

2 thouſand 
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thouſand nine hundred and twenty-ſix went 
out, two hundred and thirty-five remained, 
and fix hundred and thirty- nine died. 

Of the military, eight hundred and ninety 
entered, ſeven hundred and eighty-two went 
out cured, eighty-one remained, and only 
twenty-ſeven died. | 

The foundlings were, three hundred and 
thirty-two, and of this number there died 
one hundred and fifty-nine. 

Thus we ſee, that of the military, one out 
of thirty-three died in the hoſpital; but of 
the common people, nearly one in ſeven. 
The difference ariſes from this circum- 
ſtance, that the lower clafles are hurried 
away to the hoſpital, when near death, to 
ſave the expence of burial. 

Of the foundlings, little leſs than half 
die within the year. 

One eſtabliſhment deſerves the higheſt 
commendation ; it is a monte po, or. bank, 
for the aſſiſtance of farmers, who are un- 
able to purchaſe ſeed. For this loan they 
pay no intereſt, the funds being furniſhed 
as at Malaga from the eſþolros . vacantes of 
the church, that is, from the effects of me- 


tropolitans deceaſed, and from vacant be- 
nefices. 
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Such an inſtitution for the promotion of 
agriculture, and for the encouragement of 
induſtry, confidering the poverty of farmers, 
and their univerſal want of capital, is cer- 
tainly politic and wiſe. From the fame 
funds in Galicia, fiſhermen are provided 
with boats and nets. 

No city in Spain pays more #ttention 
to the arts than the city of Valencia. The 
public academy for painting, ſtatuary, 
and architecture, is well attended, and many 
of the pupils ſeem to be riſing up to emi- 
nence. 

To have good deſigners is of the laſt im- 
portance to their manufactures of ſilk, of 
porcelain, and for painted tiles. 

The filk manufacture is the moſt impor- 
tant, becauſe the moſt natural to the ſoil 
and to the climate. A. D. 1718, they 
reckoned no more than eight hundred 
looms, but by taking off oppreſſive taxes, 
trade advanced, the manufacture flouriſhed, 
and before the year 1740, the weavers 
amounted to two thouſand. (v. Reſtableci- . 
miento de las Fabricas por D. Bernardo de 
Ulloa.) In the year 1769, Don Antonio 
Ponz reckoned in the city no fewer than 
three thouſand one hundred and ninety- five 

looms, 
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looms, including one hundred and ſeven 
ſtocking frames, and in the whole province, 
three thouſand four hundred and thirty - 
ſeven; which required ſix hundred and 
twenty-two thouſand two hundred and fifty 
pounds of ſilk. The trade is ſtill increaſing; 
and a gentleman engaged in it aſſured me, 
that they have now five thouſand ſilk looms, 
and three hundred ſtocking frames. Their 
Glk is thirty per cent. cheaper than it is in 
France, yet they are not able to meet their 
rivals fairly in the market. 

At Alcora, in the neighbourhood of Va- 
lencia, a manufacture of porcelain has been 
ſucceſsfully eſtabliſhed by Count d' Aranda, 
and deſerves encouragement. I was much 
pleaſed with their imitation of gilding. It 
is very natural; and the manager informed 
me, that after many years trial it was found 
to be durable. | 

I was moſt delighted with the manufacture 
of painted tiles. In Valencia, their beſt a- 
partments are floored with theſe, and are re- 
markable for neatneſs, for coolneſs, and for 
elegance. They are ſtronger, and much 
more beautiful, than thoſe we formerly re- 
ceived from Holland. 
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The commerce of Valencia is conſidera- 
ble. My much reſpected friend, the Abbe 
Cavanilles, ſtates the produce of this fertile 


province, A. D. 1770, to have been fixty- 
five millions of livres, or C. 2,708,333. viz. 


Livres. 
Dates — = 400,000 
Figs, 60,000 quintals, a. 8 - 480,000 
Flax, zo, ooo ditto, a. 50 - 1, 500,000 
Hemp, 25,000 ditto, a. 40 = 1,000,000 
Oil, 100,000 ditto, a. 45 - 4,500,000 
Raiſins, 60,000 ditto, a. 10 - 600,000 
Rice, 140,000 load, a. 37 - $5,180,000 


Silk, 2,000,000 pound, a. 15 30, ooo, ooo 
Wood, 23, ooo quintals, a. 40 920, ooo 
Wine, 3, ooo, ooo cantaros, a. 

15 ſolss - 2,2 50,000 
Corn, ſuch as wheat, oats, 

maize; oranges, lemons, al- 

monds, pot-aſh, carobs, eſpar- 
to, ſalt, honey, fiſh, &c. &c. 18,270,000 


65,000,000 


——_—. 


— 


In this account I am inclined to think 
the brandy is omitted, as it is certainly too 
conſiderable to be included in one of the 
et ceteras. The quantity exported amounts 

commonly 


E 

commonly to ſeven or eight thouſand pipes, 
moſt of which comes to us through Guern- 
ſey as French brandy. 

The filk, according to Bernardo Ward, 
is little more than one million pounds. 

The uſual exports from Valencia are, 

Eſparto ruſh, three or four cargoes for 
Italy and France. | 

Figs, two cargoes. 

Hemp, only to Carthagena for the fleet. 

Raijins, fifteen ſhips loaded with two 
thouſand quintals each. 

Wine, three or four thouſand pipes. 

Wool, about thirty thouſand arrobas for 
Languedoc and Genoa. 

Sil goods for Anerica, one million two 
hundred thouſand pounds weight. 
But raw filk is not at preſent allowed to 
be exported, leſt the price ſhould be ad- 
vanced, to the detriment of the manufac- 
turer at home. The conſequence of this 
abſurd prohibition is, that, 
1ſt, Great quantities are carried out by 
the illicit trader, whenever filk is wanted 
either 1n France or Portugal. 

2d, The French have greatly increaſed 
their plantations of mulberries in Langue- 

Vor. III. 8 doc. 
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doc. The Italians and Portugueſe have 
done the ſame in their dominions. Even 
the king of Pruſſia, in Sileſia, has lately in- 
troduced this branch of huſbandry, and 
cheriſhed it with ſuch attention, that in the 
year 1783 the produce was eleven thouſand 
pounds weight. 

3d, The quantity produced in Spain is 
not only leſs, but the quality is worſe, and 
the price to the manufacturer at home is 
higher than if the ports were open, and the 
trade were free. The maxim, on which the 
Spaniards have proceeded, was laid down 
by Colbert, when he put reſtraints upon 
the trade of corn, with a view to render 
proviſions cheap, for the ſake of manufac- 
tures. But experience has proved the folly 
of that expedient ; for the Engliſh, by per- 
mitting the exportation of grain, increaſed 
the quantity, ſunk the price, and brought 
the market nearer to a par. Previous to that 
period, wheat varied in its price between 
wide extremes, from fixteen guineas of our 
money to three ſhillings .a quarter, or in 
old money, from a ſhilling to five pounds 
twelve. In proportion as liberty was grant- 
ed to this commerce, the ayerage price 
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of corn was found to ſink, and the markets 
have been more regular. 

The marquis de la Enſenada, A. D. 1752, 
permitted wheat, barley, rye, and maize, to 
paſs freely from one province to another; 
and in 1774, M. Turgot, whoſe name will 
be had in everlaſting remembrance, granted 
the ſame liberty to France. The conſe- 
quence was equally beneficial in both king- 
doms. But notwithſtanding their expe- 
rience in the article of grain, all the nations 
of Europe, even the moſt enlightened, have 
had contracted views, and by their impo- 
litic reſtrictions have done the greateſt in- 
jury to agriculture, to manufactures, and 
to commerce. A ſagacious writer on poli- 
tical economy has well obſerved, that mo- 
dern ſtates appear ſeldom to think of more 
than one claſs of their ſubjects at a time, 
and generally of the wrong claſs. For in 
prohibiting an export, they think only of the 
buyers at home, whereas they ought then to think 
of the ſellers there; and in prohibiting an 
import, they think only of the ſeller at home 
and forget the buyers; the very reverſe of 
which ought to happen ; - becauſe, when 
the private ſagacity of the ſubject has taught 
him that he can make a gain in any fale, 
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or a ſaving in any purchaſe, the ſtate ought 
to facilitate his operations, which, in pro- 
portion to the extent of the concern, would 
produce a balance in favour of the country, 
It ſhould always be remembered, that the 
demand creates the produce. 

The immediate effects of permitting the 
free exportation of filk would be to raiſe . 
the price; but then the increaſe of price 
would reſtrain the exportation, and by the 
encouragement thus given to the pro- 
ducer, tend to increaſe the quantity, and 
thereby ultimately to ſink the price, till 
every thing had found its proper level. 
When the queſtion is between the opera- 
tions of agriculture and manufactures, 
Spain ſhould never heſitate ; but ſhould by 
all means give the preference to the for- 
mer, as moſt beneficial to the ſtate. 

No country, as far as poſitive injunc- 
tions can avail, has taken more pains to 
promote plantations of all kinds, but eſpe- 
cially .of mulberries, than Spain. By a 
royal edict, dated in the year 1567, com- 
miſſioners were authoriſed, with their al- 
guazil and eſcrivano, to make a progreſs 
through the country, and to compel, by pe- 
nalties, corporations to plant, in a time li- 
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mited, their mountains and their waſtrells, 
and private people to make hedge- rows, 
appointing both the kind of trees and the 
diſtance at which they ſhould be planted. 
But no proviſion being made for nur- 
ſeries, for fencing, and for watering the 
tender plants, the country ſtill continues 
deſtitute of trees. Indeed the national pre- 
judice is ſo ſtrong againſt them, as har- 
bouring birds, and the vexations to which 
they ſubje& the owners of the ſoil are fo 
many, that few people are inclined to 
plant. Viſitors are appointed to watch the 
proprietors, and no one is permitted to cut 
down, even a decayed mulberry-tree, with- 
out a ſpecial licence. Should he tranſgreſs, 
and take one for any domeſtic purpoſe, he 
muſt bribe and feaſt the viſitors, or he will 
be ſubje& to proſecution and a fine. 

In the royal edi& for the regulation of 
plantations, publiſhed A. D. 1748, are the 
ſubſequent proviſions : | 

$ 2. Intendants, in their regiſters, ſhall 
ſpecify the number of trees of all kinds in 
their ſeveral diſtricts. | 

8 5. They ſhall regiſter the heads of fa- 
milies, and cauſe each to plant annually 
S 3 three 
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three trees, yet widows, if poor, ſhall be ex- 
cuſed. 

$ 15. The miniſter of the marine ſhall 
viſit Pentel the ſeveral diſtricts, and ex- 
amine the condition of theſe trees. 

$ 20. No tree ſhall be cut down for 
fewel, without a certificate from the eſcri- 
vano of the village that the tree is dead, 

$ 23. Intendants ſhall regulate the price 
of wood for fewel. 

$ 30. No proprietor ſhall preſume to. 
cut any of his trees for building or repairs, 
without permiſſion from the intendants. 
The written petition for this end mult ſpeci- 
fy the quantity required, and the purpoſe for 
which it is ſolicited. 

$ 31. The petition being directed to, 
the ſub-delegate of the intendant, ſhall by 
him be forwarded to the ſuſticia; and hav- 
ing received from the court a certificate 
that the allegations are true, and pointing 
out the moſt proper place for felling the 
number which is needful, the intendant or 
his deputy ſhall give permiſſion for the ſame, 
on condition that the Proprivter ſhall plant 
three for one. 

Spaniſh filk, from its inequality, i is not 


in 
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in ſuch requeſt as that of other kingdoms ; 
yet for ſome purpoſes it anſwers very well. 
For this reaſon our importation has com- 
monly been trifling, and ſcarcely worthy of 
attention. In the year 1779, it amounted 
only to forty-four pounds and one-third, 
and the next year to ſixty-five. But A. D. 
1782 we took from Spain five hundred and 
forty-one pounds and one third, and the 
next year one thouſand three hundred and 
thirty-nine pounds ; after which, for three 
years, we received no more; but in the year 
1784, we ſupplied that country with fix 
thouſand three hundred and fix pounds of 
raw ſilk; and four years after, we ſent five 
thouſand ſeven hundred pounds of thrown 
filk, receiving in return three hundred and 
ninety-three pounds raw, and one hundred 
and forty-one thrown. 

The quantity of wrought filks the Spa- 
niards took from us, on the average of fix 
years, from 1783 to 1788 incluſive, as it 
appears by our cuſtom-houſe books, was, 
in piece goods, one hundred and ſixty-ſix 
pounds, in hoſe five hundred and ſeventy- 
eight pounds, mixed with inkle three hun- 
dred and ſeventy- nine pounds, and with 
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worſted one thouſand five hundred and fix 
pounds. Their predilection is certainly in 
favour of the. French, who, in point of 
taſte, may with juſtice claim the preference. 
Formed on this model, by the aſſiſtance of 
their newly inſtituted ſchool for painting, 
and with due encouragement from the Eco- 
nomical Society, the Valencian weavers muſt 
improve, and may be in time competitors 
with thoſe of Lyons, who at preſent appear 
without a rival in the market. 

If we may believe Bernardo Ward, time 
was, when Spain produced and employed 
in her own looms ten million pounds of 
filk ; whereas at preſent ſhe produces little 
more than one million, half of which is ex- 
ported raw. , 

The mulberry of Valencia is the white, 
as being moſt ſuitable to a well-watered 
plain. In Granada they give the preference 
to the Slack, as thriving well in elevated 
ſtations, as more durable, more abundant in 
leaves, and yielding a much finer and more 
valuable filk. But then it does not begin 
bearing till it 1s about twenty years of age. 
In this province they reckon, that five 
trees ſhould produce two pounds of filk. 

= I had 
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I had the curioſity to examine their me- 
thod of feeding the filk-worms. Theſe 
induſtrious ſpinners are ſpread upon wicker 
ſhelves, which are placed one above the 
other, all round, and likewiſe in the middle 
of, each apartment; ſo as to leave room 
only for the good woman to paſs with 
their proviſions. In one houſe I ſaw the pro- 
duce of fix ounces of ſeed, and was informed, 
that to every ounce, during their feeding 
ſeaſon, they allow fixty arrobas of leaves, 
valued at two pounds five. Each ounce of 
ſeed is ſuppoſed to yield ten pounds of ſilk, 
at twelve ounces to the pound. March 28, 
the worms began to hatch ; and, May 22, 
they went up to ſpin. On the eleventh day, 
from the time that they were hatched, they 
ſlept ; and on the fourteenth, they awoke to 
eat again, receiving food twice a day till 
the twenty-ſecond day. Having then ſlept 
a ſecond time, without interruption, for 
three days ; they were fed thrice a day : and 
thus alternately they continued cating eight 
days and ſleeping three, till the forty-ſeventh 
day; after which they eat voraciouſly for 
ten days, and not being ſtinted, conſumed 
ſametimes from thirty to fifty arrobas in 
| four 
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four and twenty hours. They then climbed 
up into roſemary buſhes, fixed for that 
purpoſe between the ſhelves, and began to 
ſpin. 

Upon examination, they appear evidently 
to draw out two threads by the ſame ope- 
ration, and to glue theſe together, covering 
them with wax. This may be proved by 
ſpirit of wine, which will diſſolve the wax, 
and leave the thread. Having exhauſted 
her magazine, the worm changes her form, 
and becomes a nymph, till on the ſeventy- 
firſt day, from the time that the little ani- 
mal was hatched, when ſhe comes forth 
with plumage, and having found her mate, 
begins to lay her eggs. At the end-of fix 
days from this period of exiſtence, having 
anſwered the end of their creation, they both 
lie down and die, This would be the na- 
tural progreſs ; but, to preſerve the filk, the 

animal is killed by heat, and the cones 
being thrown into boiling water, the women 
and children wind off the filk. _ 

Silk-worms, in cloſe rooms, are much 
ſubject to diſeaſe ; but in the open air, as in 
China, they are not only more healthy and 
more hardy, but make better ſilk. It appears 
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to be preciſely the ſame with them, as with 
the ſick confined in hoſpitals, or foundlings 
ſhut up in work-houſes. For this reaſon 
the ingenious Abbe Bertholon recommends 
procuring from China ſome of the wild 


filk-worms, and leaving them in the open 


air, protected only by a ſhed from rain. 
He is perſuaded that the race might thus 


be made ſo hardy, in proceſs of time, as to 


ſurvive all the variations of the ſeaſons. 

In China, they have three kinds of ſilk- 
worm, two living on the leaves of the aſh 
and of the oak; the third, thriving beſt on 
a ſpecies of the pepper- tree, called fagara, 
whoſe ſilk, remarkable for ſtrength, waſhes 
like linen, and is not apt to be greaſed. 

The progreſs of this article of luxury in 
Europe, after it had been introduced from 
Aſia by two monks who brought worms 
to Conſtantinople, was very ſlow. There, 
and in Greece, it continued little noticed by 


the reſt of Europe, from the year 551 of 


the chriſtian æra, till Roger II, king of Si- 


cily, pillaged Athens, A. D. 1130, and 


brought ſilk- worms to Palermo. From 


thence they were ſpeedily conveyed to Italy 
and Spain; but, till the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, ſilk- ſtockings were unknown in 
England; and with reſpect to Scotland, there 
is in being a MS. letter from James VI. 
to the Earl of Mar, requeſting the loan of 
a pair, in which the Earl had appeared at 
court, becauſe he was going to give au- 
dience to the French ambaſſador. 

Silk is certainly the moſt conſiderable 
article produced in the province of Valencia, 
being nearly equal to all the reſt together, 


and, if properly encouraged, would yield 
inexhauſtible treaſures to this kingdom; 


for no one, who has ſeen the Spaniards on 
the ſea-coaſt, can think them lazy, and as 
for foil, for climate, and for local advantages, 


tew countries, if any, can be compared to 
this. 


The land in this fertile valley never reſts ; 
for no ſooner is one crop removed, than 
the farmer begins to prepare it for another. 
They plough with one horſe, and never 
attempt any thing more than to pulveriſe 
the ſoil; for which purpoſe their imple- 
ment is admirably calculated, conſidering 
that they move the earth eight or ten times 
a year. In this kind of huſbandry they 
have neither occaſion to turn the ſod, nor 


time 
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time to let it rot, and therefore could de- 
rive no advantage from the coulter, the fin, 
and the mouldboard of our ploughs. 
Whilſt I was paſſing through the valley, 
and in my excurſions round the City, Job- 
ſerved them carthing up their maize with 
hoes larger than our common ſpades. This 
inſtrument is well adapted to their ſoil, 


their culture, and their crops. In this ope- 


ration they work hard, and make diſpatch. 

The beds, into which they divide the 
land, are very large and perfectly flat. The 
water covers the whole ſurface, ſtagnates 
for a few days, and 1s then diſcharged. 

To ſhew the exceeding fertility of this 
vale, I ſhall ſubjoin a conciſe deſcription of 
the crops, with reſpect to the time of ſow- 


ing and of reaping, which will point out 


their ſucceſſion, and I ſhall give the me- 
dium produce of wheat, barley, oats, In- 
dian corn, and rice, in proportion to the 
ſeed. 

I beat is put into the ground the begin- 
ning of November, and is reaped the middle 


of June, when they obtain from twenty to 


forty for one. 


receive 


Barley is ſown! in October, and in May they 
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receive from eighteen to twenty-four for 
one. 
Oats are in the ground from the middle 
of October to the middle of June, and yield 
from twenty to thirty for one. 

Maize follows the barley, as the ſecond 
crop in the ſame year, and with a favour- 
able ſeaſon gives, at the end of * 
hundred for one. 

Rice, commonly ſown about the fir of 
April, is tranſplanted in June; and in Octo- 
ber rewards the farmer forty fold in pro- 
portion to his ſeed. 

Garbanzos (the cicer of Linnzus) are 
drilled about the month of January, and 
come off the ground the latter end of June. 

Guiſantes (pifum ſativum) occupy the 
land from September to April and May. 

Beans may be put into the ground, ei- 
ther early in the autumn, or in the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Hemp ſeed is ſcattered on the land in 
April, and is cleared about the middle of 
July. 

The intermediate crops are, cabbages, 
cauliflowers, carrots, parſneps, French beans, 
lecks, garlick, onions, turnips, artichokes, 

tomatos, 
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tomatos, lettuces, capſicums, cucumbers, 
melons, four ſpecies of the ca/abaza (cu- 
curbita laginaria) and ſandias (a ſpecies 
likewiſe of cucurbita) with a variety of 
eſculents, whoſe names do not occur to 
me. 

Thus, with a warm ſun, plenty of water, 
and a rich choice of crops, ſuited to every 
ſeaſon of the year, the grateful earth repays 
the labour of the huſbandman at leaſt 
three times in the courſe of twelve or thir- 
teen months. | 

The rock, wherever it appears in this 
vicinity, 1s calcarious. At Picacente, two 
leagues from the city, clean cha/k abounds. 
Limeſtone and good marble are procured 


from all the mountains ; and it is worthy to 


be noticed, that Mr. Bowles diſcovered 
quickfilver in calcarious rock, both here 
and near to San Felipe. How far the con- 


nection holds between theſe ſubſtances in 
other countries I am not competent to ſay; 
but in Spain, as I conceive, no inſtance has 


been known of cinnabar, either in granite 
or in ſchiſt, 

The recommendation with which Count 
Florida Blanca was pleaſed to honour me, 
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was to the Duke of Crillon, governor and 
captain general of the province. Under 
his protection I could not be otherwiſe 
than happy. I had acceſs to him at all 
hours, dined with him almoſt every day . 
and when he was at leiſure, I enjoyed the 
pleaſure of his converſation; but when 
buſineſs called for his attention, he turned 
me over to the ladies. Here I met with 
the principal people of Valencia, who were 
either invited to his table in the middle of 
the day, or frequented the tertulia in the' 

evening. | 
Among the remarkable characters I 
met with at the palace, the moſt ſingular 
was a little boy under training at a convent 
for the pulpit, who was ſent for, that J 
might have an opportunity of ſeeing him. 
He was not more than twelve years of 
age ; yet his judgment, memory, and ima- 
gination were fo mature, that without any 
ſpecial preparation, he was able to expa- 
tiate with propriety on whatever fubje& 
was propoſed to him; and ſuch were his 
natural powers as an orator, that his pe- 
riods were harmonious, his expreſſion ner- 
vous, his delivery graceful, and his argu- 
ments 
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ments well choſen. Although the room 
was filled with genteel company, he was 
not abathed ; nor did his attention appear to 
be diſtracted by the variety of objects and 
amuſements in which they were engaged. 
Upon enquiry, I found that the fathers of 
his convent, perceiving him to be a boy of 
ſingular abilities, had taken infinite pains 
with his education. 

The favourite amuſement of the duke is 
whiſt; but as he had never more than one 
table, the viſitors in general joined in con- 
verſation. This was much more agreea- 
ble than the cuſtom of ſome Spaniſh fa- 
milies, to make all their company fit down 
at one long table to ſpend the whole even- 
ing at ſome game that gives no employ- 


ment, either to the memory, the judgment, 


or to any one of the mental faculties. The 

game they uſually adopt is lottery. 
Whenever any remarkable perſon came 

to the tertulia, the duke had the goodneſs 


to preſent me to him. As an eccleſiaſtic, 


I wiſhed to be introduced to the archbi- 
ſhop, but he was not in town: he lived re- 
tired in the country. My curioſity was 
excited ſtrongly by the various and diſcor- 

Ver. II. 1 dant 
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dant characters given me of this prelate 
by thoſe to whom I had applied for infor- 
mation. Some deſcribed him as a good 
ſort of man, but rather too ſevere ; others 
repreſented him as a monk, ſecluded from 
the world, auſtere in the extreme, and per- 
fectly a miſanthrope. 

No ſooner had I mentioned to the duke 
my deſire of being introduced by a letter to 
this prelate, than he obligingly engaged to 
do more than I requeſted; for he ſent over, 
made an appointment to ſpend a day with 
him at his country ſeat, and conveyed me 
thither in his carriage. 

In the way we paſſed through Burja- 
ſot, where the Romans had their ſubter- 
ranean granaries. Thirty-ſeven of theſe 
{till remain, and are filled with corn for 
the uſe of the city. 

When we arrived at the archbiſhop” $ 
homely habitation, he received us with po- 
liteneſs, and I was delighted to find in the 
good old man all that eaſe and aftability, 
that mildaeſs and gentleneſs of manner, 
which became his dignity and age. Far 
from being moroſe, he was cheerful and 
engaging in his converſation, uncommonly 

T ſenſible 
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ſenſible and well informed. Being fond of 
ſtudy, he avoided the interruptions inevita- 
ble in ſuch a city as Valencia ; and, as a 
man of uncommon piety, he courted ſoli- 
tude ; yet he was attentive to all the duties 
of his office, and occaſionally entertained his 
friends. In a word, he appeared to me 
preciſely what a biſhop ought to be. 

As we returned, converſing with the 
duke on the ſatisfaction I had received from 
this ſhort acquaintance with the archbiſhop; 
he confirmed my ideas of his character, and 
well accounted for his having been repre- 
ſented by ſome as uncommonly ſevere. 
This prelate, conſidering Valencia as a com- 
mercial city, had oppoſed the conſtruction 
of a theatre, becauſe he thought both the 
diſſipation and the expence attendant on 
the diverſions of the ſtage, unfriendly to 
the proſperity of trade. The duke him 
ſelf ſeemed inclined to favour this opi- 
nion; at leaſt he agreed to compromiſe 
the matter, and inſtead of being eſtabliſhed 
in the city, he ſuffered the players to pitch 


their tents on the ſea-ſide, at the village 


of the Gras, within a moderate diſtance from 
Valencia. + 


1 2 Thither 
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Thither the duke had the goodneſs to 
carry me, with his dutcheſs and his amiable 
daughter. The theatre is a ſpacious edi- 
fice, conſtrued like a barn, but covered 
only with eſparto mats, which, as they 
have no need to be afraid of rain, is fully 
ſufficient for the purpoſe. The company 
was genteel, and the actors were by no 
means contemptible. They repreſented that 
afternoon the Deluge, in which the devil 
was the principal character. The piece it- 
ſelf was highly ludicrous; and when the 
curtain dropped, the devil, with a daughter- 
in-law of Noah, at the requeſt of the dutch- 
eſs, concluded the whole by dancing a fan- 
dango. | 

Under ſuch powerful protection as that 
of the duke of Crillon, who, in authority 
and ſtile of living, is little leſs than viceroy, 
I ſaw every thing to the greateſt poſhble 
advantage. This was peculiarly ſerviceable, 
when the knights of the Royal Maeſtranza 
celebrated a feſtival in honour of the infant 
don Antonio. Of theſe knights, four com- 
panies, conſiſting of the principal nobility, 
are eſtabliſhed in the four cities of Gra- 
nada, Seville, Ronda, and Valencia, each 
diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar uniform. Like 

the 
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the feudal barons, they are bound, with 
their vaſſals, to attend the king in per- 
ſon when he goes to war. Their military 
exerciſe 1s derived from remote antiquity. 
On this feſtival they aſſembled in a ſpaci- 
ous area, incloſed for the occaſion; at the 
upper end of which was the picture of the 
ſovereign, behind a curtain. The knights, 
mounted on beautiful and high bred Anda- 
luſian horſes, marched in order to the pic- 
ture; the curtain was withdrawn; and in- 
ſtantly every ſword was brandiſhed in the 
air. Having thus paid their homage to the 
ſovereign, they performed, with ſurpriſing 
regularity, their various evolutions, in the 
ſame manner and form as was done at 
Aranjuez. This being accompliſhed, they 
prepared themſelves for other feats of acti- 
vity and ſkill. For this purpoſe, an image 
of Minerva, placed near the gallery, in 
which the ladies were aſſembled, held one 
riband, whilſt another, oppoſite to this, 
with a bunch of flowers, was ſuſpended. 
from the beak of an cagle. Things being 
thus arranged, each of the knights, clap- 
ping ſpurs to his horſe, and forcing him to 
full ſpeed, directed the point of his well 
© poiſed 
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poiſed lance with ſuch addreſs, that few of 
them failed to pierce both ribands at their 
firſt attempts. After this atchievement, 
twice performed by every knight, they 
again repeated their evolutions; ſaluted the 
picture of the king once more; the curtain 
was drawn ; and all retired in the ſame or- 
der, in which they had arrived, with trum- 
pets, kettle-drums, and martial muſic. 

This being the feſtival of St Anthony of 
Padua ; in honour of the day, and as a com- 
pliment to the infant don Antonio, who is 
hermano mayor, that is, grand maſter, or 
preſident of this military order, his lieute- 
nant, don Antonio Salabert, gave a refreſco 
in the evening. 

The company conſiſted of fix hundred, 
ſelected from the higheſt claſſes in Valen- 
cia. The gentlemen were aſſembled in one 
room; in the other the ladies fat arranged 
in order, like tulips in a garden, As I had 
the honour to attend the captain general, I 
partook of his peculiar privilege, and, with 
him, paid a viſit to the ladies. It was a 
pleaſing fight. They were all in gala, ma- 
ny of them elegantly dreſſed, and adorned 
in a ſplendid manner with pearls, with gold, 


and 
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and with the moſt coſtly gems. When 
they had been for ſome time aſſembled, ſer- 
vants entered, firſt with a variety of ices; 
then, after conſiderable intervals, with cakes 
and chocolate; and finally, with cold wa- 
ter. The ladies were all firſt ſer ved, then 
the gentlemen partook oſ a ſimilar refreſco. 
By the time that theſe had finiſhed their 
refreſhment, it was more than midnight, al- 
though we had aſſembled early in the evening. 
The ſervants then retired, a band of muſic, 
vocal and inſtrumental, entered, and per- 
formed a little opera, written for the occa- 
ſion, called Peace between Mars and Cupid. 

Such refreſcos are given by people of 
high faſhion on their nuptial day; and ſuch 
a one was given by the brother of count 
Florida Blanca, whilſt I was at Madrid; 
but as I had not the honour to be preſent 
on that occaſion, I felt the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion in the fight of this. 

After I had been ſome days at Valencia; 
at the earneſt requeſt of the duke, I viſited 
a friend, for whom he had a particular 
eſteem, in order to determine a diſpute be- 
tween the attending phyſician and a young 
chirurgeon, who occaſionally faw him. As 

T 4 the 
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the latter was under the immediate protec- 
tion of the duke, it was partly with a view 
to ſave his credit, that I was deſired to 

. give my judgment on the caſe. The duke, 
therefore, conveyed me in his carriage to 
the habitation of his friend, and the young 
chirurgeon joined the party. The patient 
complained of a cough, accompanied with 
{pitting; and the queſtion to be deter- 
mined was, whether the diſeaſe were phthi- 
ſis, or merely a catarrh ? 

My enquiries were confined to the uſual 
ſymptoms of a hectic; and not finding, 
from the account the patient gave me of 
himſelf, any one of theſe, I did not heſitate 
to pronounce him free from phthiſis, to 
the ſatisfaction of the duke, and the no 
ſmall triumph of the chirurgeon. 

But when I returned, towards the cloſe 
of day; I had reaſon, from the increaſe of 
fever, and from the characteriſtic fluſhing 
of his cheeks, to think that he had, to 
obtain a favourable opinion, concealed ma- 
ny of his ſymptoms. I requeſted, there- 
fore, that I might have a conference with 
the phyſician, and was happy to find that 

* he had expreſſed the ſame defire, When 
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we had the ſatisfaction of meeting the next 
day in the preſence of his patient, he di- 
rected his diſcourſe to me in Latin, and 
with the greateſt fluency gave me the hiſ- 
tory of this diſeaſe, which began with pleu- 
riſy, and was in its progreſs attended with 
a remittent fever, night ſweats, and the 
other characteriſtic ſymptoms of a hectic. 
It was then too clear, that the patient had 
deceived himſelf, and that the meek and 
too eafily brow-beaten phyſician was well 
founded in his diagnoſis. He thanked me 
with expreſſions of humility for giving him 
the meeting; but he evidently wanted ſpi- 
rit to enjoy his triumph. I found him mo- 
deſt, yet ſenſible, and for a Spaniſh phyſi- 
cian, well informed; that is, acquainted with 
the works of Boerhaave, but not with mo- 
dern publications. 

I have obſerved in general, that the phy- 
ficians, with whom I have had occaſion to 
converſe, are diſciples of their favourite 
doctor Piquer, who denied, or at leaſt 

doubted of, the circulation of the blood. 
Yet they begin to get acquainted with the 
names of Van Swieten, Hoffmann, Sau- 


vage, Gaubius, de Haen, and Cullen. They 
have 
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have indeed laboured under the greateſt 
diſadvantages in their education, and in the 
want of encouragement when they entered 
upon practice, receiving little money, and 
leſs honour, in the way of their profeſſion. 
In their medical claſſes they had no diſſec- 
tions, no experiments in chemiſtry, and 
for botany they were unacquainted with 
Linnzus, Theſe defects will now be re- 
medied. But even in the preſent day, the 
fee of the phyſician is, two pence from the 
tradeſman, ten pence from the man of fa- 
ſhion, and nothing from the poor. Some 
of the noble tamilies agree with a phyſician 
by the year, paying him annually fourſcore 
reals, that is, ſixteen ſhillings, for his at- 
tendance on them and on their families. 

They all acknowledge that the monks 
are more liberal than people of the firſt fa- 
ſhion, more eſpecially if confidence and ſe- 
creſy are needful. 

In point of honour, no claſs of citizens 
meets with leſs reſpect than the phyſicians; 
but in proportion as the nation ſhall ac- 
quire wealth, they will riſe up in conſe- 
quence, and be regarded with eſteem, 

Of one thing, which in Spain is re- 


quired. 
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quired from chirurgeons and phyſicians, 
I have never been able to find any who 
could give me a ſatisfactory account, Be- 
fore they enter into their profeſſion, they 
are obliged to ſwear, that they will defend 
the immaculate conception of the Blefled 
Virgin. This requiſition is the more ex- 
traordinary, becauſe that point 1s not uni- 
verſally agreed upon, even between catho- 
lics themſelves; yet many centuries may 
paſs before the medical tribe will be freed 
from this unreaſonable impolition. To give 
due weight to the ſanction of an oath, every 
country ſhould purge away thoſe, which are 
become obſolete, but more eſpecially ſuch 
as are univerſally regarded as abſurd. 
Converſing with ſeveral phyſicians in 
this part of Spain, who have made uſe of 
the cicuta with manifeſt advantage in caſes 
of glandular obſtructions, I was led to a 
conjecture, that the virtues of this plant 
depend much on the foil and climate in 
which it is produced. In England, as I 
imagine, the beneficial effects have not an- 
ſwered the expectations raiſed by the report 
of the adventurous phyſician, by whom it 
was firſt recommended to the notice of the 


world. 
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world. Something ſimilar is found in 
Spain; for in the province of Valencia, 
the cicuta has been given ſucceſsfully for 
tumors ſuppoſed to be cancerous; whereas 
about Madrid they have derived no advan- 
tage from its uſe: and it has been obſerved 
that in Caſtille, the cicuta is aromatic, 
ſweet, and free from every nauſeous qua- 
lity; but in Valencia, and all along the 
caſtern coaſt of Spain, it is fetid and loath- 
ſome, affects the head, and, in large doſes, 
proves a powerful emetic. We may rea- 
dily conceive that, where the ſenſible qua- 
lities are ſo various and diſcordant, the me- 
dical effects cannot perfectly agree. The 
phyſicians on this coaſt increaſe their doſe 
from a few grains of the extract up to half 
an ounce. 

The air and climate of Valencia would 
be highly beneficial to the Engliſh in a va- 
riety of caſes, more eſpecially for nervous, 
hyſterical, and hypocondriac diſorders, for 
| ſhattered conſtitutions, and for thoſe who 
ſuffer either by a redundancy, or a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the bile. Theſe would find the 
oranges and grapes moſt powerful deter- 
gents: and every article of food, whether 
animal 
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animal or vegetable, being light and eaſy of 
digeſtion; the moſt delicate ſtomach would 
never feel oppreſſed. In our iſland theſe 
patients ſuffer by humidity ; but in Valen- 
cia, ſach is the dryneſs of the air, that ſugar 
and falt may be conſtantly expoſed without 
contracting the leaſt ſign of moiſture, 

As a winter's reſidence, and throughout 
the ſpring, no city can be more delightful 
than Valencia ; and I believe few cities can 
boaſt of more agreeable ſociety. Had I 
ſought amuſement, I might have had in- 
troductions to as many pleaſant families as 
a ſtranger could wiſh to cultivate ; but as 
information was the firſt object of my pur- 
ſuit, I confined myſelf chiefly to the duke 
of Crillon's, where every diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racer reſorted, and to M. Thomas Vague's, 
from whom, as well as from his amiable 
nephew, don Joſeph Boneli, I was certain 
of receiving the moſt accurate accounts 
of every thing relating to the agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce of the country. 
Had the count de Lumiaris been at leiſure 
to beſtow upon me more of his converſa- 
tion, my happineſs at Valencia would have 
been complete. 


The 
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The government of Valencia is not diſ- 
tinguiſhed from that of other provinces. 
The captain general preſides in the civil, 
criminal, and military courts, and the in- 
tendant has the ſole authority in matters of 
finance. The city is governed by its own 
corregidor, aſſiſted by two alcaldes mayores 
and twenty-four regidors, with four depu- 
ties from the commons, and two ſyndics. 

The court of the inquiſition has three 
judges, with a nuncio extraordinary, and 
twenty-two ſecretarios del ſecreto, who are 
paid out of the confiſcated effects of per- 
ſons condemned by their tribunal. 

The taxes arc heavy in Valencia. Every 
thing entering the city, even cloths made 
at Madrid, and filk for the manufacturers, 
and all commodities without diſtinction, 
pay eight per cent. upon their value. But 
the province at large is free from ſome 
oppreſſive contributions, to which others 
continue ſubject, paying fix hundred twelve 
thouſand and twenty-eight peſos, or nine- 
ty-one thouſand eight hundred and four 
pounds, as an equivalent for the provincial 
rents, purveyance, and forage for the army, 
with the royal monopolies of brandy and of 
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ſalt. To this commutation may be in part 
attributed the proſperous condition of the 
whole kingdom of Valencia. 

This city was formerly oppreſſed by the 
nobility; but after the rebellion of 1 520, 
when all the nobles were expelled, and 
thirteen regidors were choſen from the 
commons to render impartial juſtice ; al- 
though in this conflict the commons were 
ultimately ſubdued, and had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee all their leaders either lain in the 
field of battle, or by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner ſuffering cruel torments and an ig- 
nominious death ; yet from that period their 
tyrants were impreſſed with terror, and be- 
came cautious how they ſhould rekindle a 
flame, by which they themſelves had nearly 
been conſumed. 

They have at preſent little more to aſl 
than freedom to their commerce. With this, 
and with a certainty that the peace and pro- 
tection they enjoy, ſhall not be ſubject to 
the caprices of a weak ſovereign, or of a_ 
wicked miniſter, Valencia would ſoon be 


ranked among the moſt commercial cities 
of the continent. 


The 
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The weights and meaſures of this pro- 
vince differ much from thoſe received in 
other parts of Spain. The vara is longer 
than that of Caſtille ; twelve of the former 
being equal to thirteen of the latter. Their 
celemines bear the fame proportion. | 

In agriculture, nine palms make a braza, 
and twenty brazas, equal to forty-one 
varas, make the cord with which they 
meaſure land. Two hundred ſquare bra- 
zas make a fanega, and fix fanegas, equal to 
about half an acre, make a cahizada. Six 
cahizadas make a yugada. 

In corn meaſure, the cahiz contains 
twelve barcbillas, or forty-eight celemines. 

The carga of wine contains fifteen ar- 
robas, or cantaras, and is equal to fixty 
azumbres; but the carga of oil is only 
twelve arrobas. 

The pound conſiſts of twelve, ſixteen, 
eighteen, or thirty-ſix ounces, according to 
the article in queſtion, whether bread, freſh 
fiſh, ſalt fiſh, or butcher's meat. In like 
manner, the arroba may be of thirty, of 
thirty-two, or thirty-ſix pounds, each 
pound being twelve ounces. | 

When 
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When I was about to leave Valencia, I 
enquired the price of proviſions, which I 
found to be as undermentioned, the pound 
being of thirty-ſix ounces; 

Beef; twenty quartos ; veal, twenty-ſix. | 

Mutton and pork, thirty-ſix. 

Bread, four quartos for ſixteen ounces, 


Vor.. III. U JOURNEY 


5-6: &::N-8-Y 
FROM 
VALENCIA To BARCELONA. 


THEN I was making arrangements 
for my departure from Valencia, 
an amiable young friend, Don Joſeph Bo- 
neli, was fo polite and attentive as to offer 
me his company, and a place in his car- 
riage, as far as Morviedro. This offer I 
gladly accepted ; yet I quitted, with much 
regret, a city in which I had enjoyed the 
moſt agreeable ſociety. 

June 21, we ſet forward on our journey. 
In the way we examined a ſtately edifice, 
called the convent de los Reyes, erected and 
endowed by the laſt Duke of Calabria for 
his monument, and as a proviſion for ſixty 
monks, who are bound to fay maſs daily 
for the repoſe of his ſoul. For this ſervice 
I | they 
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they have an ample recompenſe, enjoying a 
revenue, by their own confeſſion, of twenty 
thouſand peſos, equal to three thouſand 


pounds, a year, but ſuppoſed to be conſider- 
ably more. 


Their convent is truly magnificent ; the 
marble pillars are moſt beautiful; their pic- 
tures are many of them excellent, painted 
chiefly by Juanes, Ribalta, and Zarinena. 
The treaſures of their church are far removed 
from mediocrity ; but that which is moſt 
worthy of attention is a collection of ma- 
nuſcripts, tranſmitted to the founder from 
his remote progenitors, conſiſting of two 
hundred and fifty volumes in good preſer- 
vation, and highly illuminated, like the 
beſt of the old Roman miſſals. They are 
chiefly the works of the fathers, with many 
of the claſſics, among which is an elegant 
copy of Livy, in five volumes folio; the two 
firſt in Latin, the others in Italian. 

At the diſtance of about three leagues 
from the city is Puzol, where the archbi- 
ſhop has a celebrated garden, We turned 
aſide to view it, but were much diſappoint- 
ed in our expectations. In the infancy of 
ſcience, this humble attempt deſerved com- 
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mendation; but in the prefent day it has 
little to attract attention. 

All the way from Valencia to Morviedro, 
the lower lands are watered, and produce 
much filk, wheat, barley, maize, and alfalfa, 
with a variety of leguminous plants. The 
higher lands are ſhaded by the algarrobo, 
the olive, and the vine. The whole coun- 
try is well inhabited, and ſcarcely can you 
travel half a league without paſſing through 
a village. 

Morviedro is a conſiderable city, con- 
taining five thouſand one hundred and 
twenty- ſix inhabitants, who are ſtrangers 
to manufactures, and depend altogether for 
ſubſiſtence on the produce of the ſoil. The 
commerce of this city is chiefly in oil, rai- 
ſins, wine, and brandy. The wine is deli- 
cate, and far from dear. Mr. Thomas 
Vague delivers it aboard at fifty-four peſos 
the ton, which is forty ſhillings and fix 
pence the hogſhead. To make one hog- 
ſhead of brandy, they commonly diſtil four 
hogſheads of ordinary wine, and when diſ- 
tilled to what is denominated Holland's 
proof, it. is ſold for exportation at two 
pounds ſcventeen ſhillings the hogſhead. 
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The antiquities of Morviedro, formerly 
Saguntum, have been often and well de- 
ſcribed by others. They are in a ſtile of 
ſuch magnificence, that even they who have 
no taſte for antiquities, as ſuch, muſt be 
pleaſed with theſe. 

The theatre, vaſt in its dimenſions, and 
capable of receiving near ten thouſand peo- 
ple, is hewn out of the rock, and commands 
a moſt extenſive proſpect of the ſubjacent 
country, which is bounded by the ſea. 

Aſcending to the ſummit of the moun- 
tain, and looking to the ſouth, the eye is 
raviſhed with the fight of Valencia, ſtanding 
like a queen ſurrounded by her ſubjects. 
The villages appear to be innumerable, and 
all the intermediate country is one continued 
garden, | 

June 22, in the morning, I took leave of 
my valuable friend Boneli, and proceeded on 
my journey in a calecine, attended only by 
the guide, to whom the little vehicle be- 
longed, paſſing along the Huerta, with the 
ſea on the right, and high lime-ſtone moun- 
tains on the left. From this Huerta, hav- 
ing croſſed a mountain near the ſea, we 

entered another, which is extenſive, well 
„ U 3 watered, 
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watered, and, like the former, bounded by 
diſtant mountains to the left. On the de- 
clivity of one of them ſtands Villa Vieja, 
with its elevated caitle, famous for hot 
ſprings. The rocks are gypſum and lime- 
ſtone. 

The vallies produce grain, figs, grapes, 
olives, and ſilk, in great abundance, | 

In the morning I paſſed through Nules, 
a city containing three thouſand three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight ſouls. It is a mar- 
quiſate now in abeyance, the title being 
diſputed by ſeventeen claimants. Within 
the walls are two convents, two hermitages, 
and a pariſh church. One of the convents, 
although finiſhed thirty years, is not yet 
inhabited, conſequently the revenue is diſ- 
poſed of by the archbiſhop, and applied to 


pious uſes, 


The city is governed by two alcaldes, 
the one ſtiled mayor, the other menor, aſ- 
ſiſted by four regidors, who continue only 
for a year and then chooſe their ſucceſſors, 
ſubject to the approbation of the marquis; 
or rather, they name ſix for the office of 
alcalde, and eight for regidors, out of which 
the marquis makes choice of the proper 


number. 
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number. In the royal boroughs, the ma- 
giſtrates, in like manner, nominate fit per- 
ſons to ſucceed them, but then the royal 
audiencia, or ſupreme court of juſtice and 
civil government in Valencia, from this re- 
turn ſelect the perſons beſt qualified, or 
moſt approved by government, to fill the 
vacant offices. To this city belong three 
dependant villages, whoſe inhabitants are 
vicinos, or Citizens of Nules. 9 
I obſerved here a number of caves, ſaid 
to be five hundred, from eight to twelve feet 
diameter, and from twelve to twenty deep. 
They are ſunk in the limeſtone rock, and 
were deſigned for granaries. That pur- 
pole they at preſent ſerve, and the collec- 
tor of the tithes makes uſe of thirty for de- 
poſiting his wheat. He informed me, that 
he rented the tithes of corn, wine, and oil; 
but he lamented, that he had no claim on 
either filk or garlic, theſe being free from 
tithe, which he the more ſeverely felt, 
becauſe the produce of garlic is nearly equal 
to half the value of the corn, He told me, 
that he was adminiſtrator for the bank of 
S, Charles in ſupplying the troops with 
F © Ys wheat 
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wheat and barley; and from him I find, 
that the bank has a profitable bargain. 

The duke of Infantada has conſiderable 
poſſeſſions in this vicinity, all of them in 
adminiſtration, that i is, cultivated on his ac- 
count, but chiefly for the advantage of his 
ſtewards, who are the greateſt gainers. 

Soon after dinner we paſſed through Villa 
Real, a city of five thouſand ſix hundred 
and fifty- eight inhabitants. Proceeding on 
our way towards Caſtellon de la Plana, we 
croſſed the Mijares, which ſupplies water 
to the juſtly celebrated aqueduct of Al- 
maſora, 

Thus far the whole extent of road from 
Valencia is thirty feet wide, well formed, 
and in excellent condition. The ſoil is 
chiefly clay ; the crops on the lower lands, 
wheat, barley, maize, leguminous plants, 
and melons, with mulberry trees in great 
abundance ; the more elevated lands have 
olives; and the higheſt are ahandoned to the 
algarrobo. Their plough is ill-ſuited to the 
ſoil, being the light one laſt deſcribed, 
drawn by one horſe in ſhafts. 


Caſtellon de la Plana reckons ten thouſand 
ſeyen 
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ſeven hundred and thirty-three inhabitants, 
with one pariſh church, and fix convents, 
The chapel of la Sangre is light, elegant, 
and well proportioned, fitted up entirely by 
a young artiſt, who is indebted to himſelf 
alone for the refinement of his taſte, be- 
cauſe he had no inſtructor, nor one good 
model in the place, by which he might im- 
prove. 

Few villages can boaſt a richer collec, 
tion of pictures, The major part are by 
Franciſco Ribalta, who was a native of 
Caſtellon, and among thoſe, the moſt ad- 
mired are, his Purgatory, at the altar of /as 
Animas; his 8, Eloy and S. Lucia, in the 
church of the Auguſtins ; S. Roque, in the 
Hermita or chapel dedicated to him, in 
which that faint is repreſented fitting under 
a tree, looking up to heaven, and receiving 
a cake of bread, brought to him by a dog. 
Beſide theſe, we find ſeveral others equally 
worthy of admiration in the church of the 
Dominicans. | 

In the chapel of la Sangre are preſerved 
ſome good pictures of Bergara ; and the 
Capuchins are much indebted t9 Zurbaran 
for ſome of his beſt works. 

d At 
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At the altar of the great church is the 
Aſſumption of the Bleſſed Virgin, by Carlo 
Maratti. 

When I arrived at Caſtellon, I made in- 
quiries about the aqueduct of Almaſora, by 
which all this extenſive plain receives wa- 
ter from the Mijares. They informed me, 
that I had croſſed it ſoon after I paſſed 
the new bridge over that river, but as it is 
a tunnel almoſt the whole diſtance from 
S. Quiteria to Almaſora, we croſſed it with- 
out being ſenſible that we had done 1o. 
Conſidering that this tunnel is through a 
rock of limeſtone, and that it was ex- 
ecuted in the year 1240, it deſerves to be 
regarded as ſtupendous. In compariſon 
with this, how contemptible is the Mon- 
tagne Perce, in Languedoc, for which 
Lewis XIV. received the moſt fulſome adu- 
lation! | 

This uſeful aqueduct of Almaſora has 
been attributed both to the Romans and to 
the Moors; but I am well informed that 
Jayme el Conquiſtador is alone entitled to 
the praiſe. | 

June 23. At five in the morning we left 
Caſtellon, and deſcending to a plain, we ap- 
proached 
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proached the mountains and the ſea, till we 
came to lat Cafas de Venicaſe. Here I ſtop- 
ped a few minutes to admire an elegant 
church lately built by my learned friend 
Don F. P. Bayer, deſigned, as I imagine, for 
the protection of his monument. 

From Venicaſe we aſcended between the 
mountains, on which I obſerved roſemary, 
thyme, lavender, the palmito, juniper, and 
algarrobo, with the beautiful nerium olean- 
der in abundance. The American aloe in 
the vallies, every where in bloſſom, with 
its lofty pyramid of florets rifing to the 
height of more than twenty feet, attracted 
particular attention, 

At a little diſtance on the right we diſ- 
covered Oropeſa, with its caſtle, occupying 
the ſummit of a pointed rock. In this an 
alcaid is ſtationed with a garriſon, and two 
pieces of cannon, to protect the country 
from the incurſions of the Algerines. 

Under this fortreſs extends a plain, co- 
vered every where with vines or grain. A 
few almonds, figs, and algarrobos, ſerve to 
ſhew what the country might produce; but 
unfortunately, the induſtry of the farmer is 


not properly encouraged, and the whole 
plain 
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plain continues deſtitute of water, al- 
though by norias it might be abundantly 
ſupplied. 

At eleven in the forenoon we took re- 
freſhment in a vente belonging to the 
monks of S. Antonio of Valencia. Here 
the norias evidently prove that water may 
be eaſily procured, and that when procured 
it never fails producing the moſt luxuriant 
crops, 

All the villages in this vicinity belong to 
the biſhop of Tortoſa, who claims and ex- 
erciſes a temporal dominion, appointing the 
magiſtrates, and receiving three thirty- 
ſevenths of their wheat, barley, and oil, 
with three-fortieths of their wine. Beſide 
theſe dues, the farmer pays one-thirty-ſe- 
venth of his grain, and one in forty of 
his wine, to the curate of the pariſh. Some 
articles are free, as for inſtance, in one 
village nothing is paid for maize; in the 
diſtrict of another, the ſame immunity is 
claimed for pigs and algarrobos. 

Here the travelling ſheep of Arragon 
find paſture in the winter, and pay to the 
pariſh of Cavanes eighteen hundred peſos, 
or two hundred and ſeventy pounds a year, 

beſide 
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beſide making ſatisfaction for the injury 
they may do the wheat. 

Many villages have been totally ruined 
by the depredations of the Moors, and the 
inhabitants have ſought refuge in Cavanes, 
or in other places more eaſy of defence. 

Torreblanca is going to decay, but Al- 
cala de Chivet, or Gifvert, having received 
inhabitants from many deſerted villages, 
now contains ſeven hundred families. The 
diſtance of this town from Torreblanca is 
called one league; but as we were more 
than two hours on the road, I reckon the 
league to be at leaſt ſeven miles. 

Alcala belongs to the military order of 
Monteſa, and was given to the late infant 
Don Louis; but at his death it reverted to 
the crown. The beneficiary or military 
tenant receives the tithes, and nominates 
the magiſtrates. The tithes, as they are 
called, are not the ſame to all the inhabi- 
tants, becauſe the farmers from many a- 
bandoned villages, having ſought refuge 


and protection here, they continue to pay 


the ſame proportion as was exacted from 
them, previous to their removal. Hence, 
whilſt ſome are acquitted for a tenth, others 


are 
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are obliged to pay an eighth, a ſeventh, or 
even three-nineteenths. 

I was much pleaſed with the pariſh 
church. The front is elegant, adorned with 
columns and numerous images, and the in- 
ſide, config of three iles, and one great 
dome with eight leſſer ones, is beautifully 
fitted up, and furniſhed with good pictures. 
Ample proviſton is made for the ſupport of 
fourteen prieſts, who daily officiate at ele- 
ven altars. | 

The common lands are depaſtured by the 
ſheep of Arragon, yet the market is not 
ſupplied with mutton, and as for beef it is 
rarely ſeen in Alcala. Bread is fold at four 
quartos for eleven ounces. 

June 24, at four in the morning, we re- 
newed our journey, and deſcending between 
two elevated chains of limeſtone moun- 
tains, came to Benicarlo, on the ſea-coaſt, 
at the diſtance of four leagues from Alcala. 
The foil is peculiarly favourable for the 
cultivation of the vine, and produces a ge- 
nerous wine, much uſed for enriching the 
poorer wines in the neighbourhood of Bour- 
deaux, for the purpoſe of making claret. 
Mr. Macdonell ſells this wine at thirty- 

five 
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five peſos, or five guineas, the pipe; and a 
molt elegant white wine, made by ſimple 
preſſure, for thirty-four peſos the hog- 
ſhead, or ten pounds four ſhillings the pipe. 
This delicate wine is all diſpoſed of before 
Chriſtmas. Brandy is fold for the ſame 
price as the red wine. 

This city, containing three thouſand and 
ſixty- three inhabitants, belongs to the 
knights of Monteſa, who nominate the 
magiſtrates and claim the tithes. Wine pays 
four thirty-fourths, but all other articles a 
tenth, excepting maize and algarrobos, 
which are free. Of the tithe of wine a 
canon of Tortoſa takes one half, the military 
tenant and the curate each enjoy a quarter. 
In all this country the greateſt variety is 
found in the proportion of the tithe, and 
in the exemptions enjoyed by different pa- 
riſhes. No two perfectly agree in one 
common rule. 

From Benicarlo we traverſed an extenſive 
plain, with high mountains on our left, and 
on our right the ſea. As we approached 
the confines, cultivation cealed; but no 
ſooner had we entered Catalonia, than we 


again 
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again admired a well watered country, and 
luxuriant crops. The rich vallies produce 
wheat, barley, maize, hemp, flax, figs, 
walnuts, filk ; the higher lands, olives and 
wine. It is Sunday; yet the farmers are 
at work. 

In the way we took notice of three mo- 
numental croſſes, of which the moſt recent 
marked the ſpot where a traveller had been 
robbed and murdered the preceding year. 

When we arrived at Ulldecona I was 
not ſorry to find that my guide intended 
to paſs through it; for it is a moſt miſeta- 
ble village. Yet, miſerable as it is, it is 
incloſed by walls, and maintains two con- 
vents. At the diſtance of ſeven hours from 
Benicarlo we took up our lodging at a 
venta. 

All the mountains on our left, whilſt we 
were travelling by the margin of the ſea, and 
all thoſe we traverſed, when paſſing more 
inland, from the neighbourhood of Mor- 
viedro to Tortoſa, are limeſtone. On theſe I 
noticed, as we approached the diſtrict of 
Tortoſa, many monumental croſſes; but not 


one of theſe was of a recent date. 
The 
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The Huerta of 'Tortoſa is moſt delight- 
ful. Far as the eye can reach, you look 
down upon a plain covered with vines, 
olives, figs, pomegranates, apricots, mul- 
berries, and all kinds of grain ; and through 
this fertile vale you trace the meanderings 
of the Ebro, which is here wide and navi- 
gable. . 

Tortoſa, venerable for its antiquity, now 
contains ten thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eight inhabitants, with ten convents, and 
five pariſh churches. 

The cathedral is near the river, built 
under the protection of a caſtle. The front 
is Ionic, with maſſive pillars, ſome of which 
are of ſingle ſtones, as are all thoſe in the 
chapel of N. Senora de la Cinta. The 
whole edifice is void of taſte, and the in- 
terior is loaded with prepoſterous orna- 
ments. 

In the cloiſter I took notice of a chapel, 
which carries marks of the moſt remote an- 

tiquity, with two little columns of por- 
phyry, the one red, the other green, which 
look as if they had been made before the 
flood. The cuſtodia of ſolid filver, weigh- 
ing fourteen arrobas, although not ſo an- 
Vor. III. X cient, 
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cient, is more to be admired for age than for 
the beauty of its workmanſhip. 

The biſhop has a revenue of forty thou- 
ſand ducats, or nearly four thouſand four 
hundred pounds per annum. Twelve dig- 
nitaries have each from a thouſand to fif- 
teen hundred pounds a year. Nineteen 
canons receive each a thouſand peſos, or 
one hundred and fifty pounds. Beſide theſe, 
for the ſervice of the cathedral, they have 
thirty-four prebendaries and minor canons, 
and forty chaplains. 

The funda, or hotel, furniſhed in a ſtile 
ſuperior to what I had expected, and much 
beyond the ventas and poſadas I had lately 
ſeen, appeared comfortable at leaſt, if not 
to be admired for its elegance. The land- 
lord, an Italian, had the air and manners of 
an inn-keeper in France. He furniſhed 
the dinner, and ſet the diſhes on the table. 
Firſt he brought in ſoup, then a bouilli of 
bull beef; after that a fricaſſee of garlic and 
liver, followed by what he called a frican- 
deau; then, by way of roti, a ſhoulder of 
lamb, or rather the bones covered with a 
{kin, for I could diſcover no fleſh upon the 
bones. Theſe diſhes were followed by 

fallad, 
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fallad, and a deſſert of apricots and almonds. 
After I had taſted the fricaſſee; when he 
introduced the ſubſequent diſhes, he ex- 
claimed with an air of triumph,“ Allans, 
courage, monjietr ;” and after all, with a tone 
of the higheſt ſatisfaction, Eh bien, avez 
vous bien dine? I could not do leſs than 
anſwer, Le mieux du monde.” 

The maid ſervant, who waited at table, 
was no leſs remarkable than the maſter in 
her way. She was a g:7ana, or gipſy, pret- 
ty, and elegantly made, with black hair, 
black eyes, and much animation in her 
countenance. Exceedingly attentive and 
alert, ſhe moved like the wind to bring 
plates, ſupply wine and water, and, with a 
napkin, to keep off innumerable flies. The 
wine, to cool it, had been immerſed in 
water ; but when the bottle was more than 
half exhauſted, it began to float. Seeing 
this, the girl, with wonderful fimplicity, 
made repeated efforts to ſink it in the wa- 
ter; and when ſhe found it ſtill perſiſting to 
emerge, ſhe betrayed ſtrongly, diſappoint- 
ment and ſurpriſe. 

Gipſies are very numerous on the ſouth- 
ern and eaſtern coaſts of Spain; but I never 
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ſaw them ſtrolling as with us in England. 
I learn from Count Campomanes, that 
they amounted to more than ten thouſand, 
when, in the preceding reign, they were 
ſeized in one day, and confined to pri- 
ſons. Government ſoon grew weary of 
maintaining ſuch a multitude in idleneſs, 
and diſcharged them all. Yet their cap- 
ture, with ſubſequent regulations, had this 
good effect, that they no longer wandered 
in companies as beggars, nor frequented, as 
uſual, the deſerted foreſts, to live by robbery 
and plunder. | 

At the time when they were taken into 
cuſtody, many induſtrious families, by the 
abuſe of the royal edi, and under pretence 
that they deſcended from parents who had 
been of the gipſy race, were plundered, 
and reduced to poverty, without redreſs. 

When we left Tortoſa, we proceeded 
for two leagues along the Huerta, then aſ- 
cending through the gorges of the moun- 
tains, inſtead of a rich valley, highly culti- 
vated, and productive of every thing uſeful 
to the human race, we ſaw nothing for 
nine long leagues but dreary mountains, 
deſolate and waſte, covered only with pal- 
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mito, coſcoja, and a few other vegetables, 
all ſtunted in their growth. 

The road is execrable ; but as the rock 1s 
moſtly bare, I had, from time to time, oc- 
caſion to obſerve ſome bivalve, or other 
extraneous foſſil, in the limeſtone. Succeed- 
ing travellers will find a more comfortable 
route by a new road now making nearer to 
the fea, ſhorter by many miles, and almoſt 
level, as far as Tarragona. 

Among the mountains, in one little cul- 
tivated ſpot, is a miſerable village, called 
Perello, which was formerly a defenced 
city. There we took up our lodging for the 
night. Looking down from thence, the 
country before us appeared to be a wide ex- 
tended plain, ſurrounded by high moun- 
tains, excepting to the eaſt, where it is open 
to the ſea; but as we deſcended, we diſcover- 
ed pointed hills innumerable, with deep ra- 
vins, and contracted vallies. At the diſ- 
tance of five leagues from Perello, having 
climbed a ſteep aſcent, under the cannon 
of a ſtrong fort, which is built on the ſum- 
mit of a rock, we deſcended to a venta near 
the ſea, called Hoſpitalet. 

The plough here differs from thoſe I 
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have remarked in other parts of Spain: it 
has neither coulter, fin, nor mouldboard, 
nor yet wooden pins to ſupply that defect; 
but inſtead of theſe, the tail of the ſhare 
is divided, ſo as to perform the ſame ope- 
ration as the heel and ground wriſt of our 
ploughs. The retch is divided to ſerve the 
purpoſe of a mortice, and receive the 
handle; and as the tillage is with one 
mule, the beam terminates in ſhafts. 

At the diſtance of a league from Hoſpi- 
talet we entered a rich plain, bounded to 
the left by mountains, but on the right 
open to the ſea ; and for many leagues we 
travelled through one continued garden, 
occupied by numerous villages, the lofty 
towers of whoſe churches, to the eaſt of 
us, reflected the rays of the ſetting ſun, 
This fertile vale, called Campo de Tarra- 
gona, produces in quick ſucceſſion, wheat, 
barley, maize, beans, peas, garvanzos, 
French-beans, leeks, onions, garlic, me- 
lons, cucumbers, and calabaſh, artichokes, 
olives, oil, wine, almonds, pomegranates, 
figs, apricots, algarrobos, flax, hemp, filk, 
alfalfa, and a variety of herbs, ſome for 
fodder, others for the ſervice of the table. 


Near 
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Near te Tarragona the olive trees were 
cut down to make room for vines, at a time 
when brandy happened to be in great re- 
queſt, and ſince the price of that commo- 
dity has fallen, the olive yards have not 
been as yet renewed. 

Tarragona, of all the cities in Spain, 
would give the moſt agreeable employment 
to the antiquarian. Here he would admire 
the remains of an amphitheatre, of a the- 
atre, of a circus, of the palace of Auguſtus, 
of temples, and of an extenſive aqueduct, 
with fortifications, which, although of a 
more recent date, are ancient. The aque- 
duct brings water to the city from the 
diſtance of ſeven leagues, and croſſes a deep 
ravin over a bridge which is ſeven hundred 


feet long, and more than one hundred high, 


with eleven arches below, and twenty-five 


above. It was repaired at the ſole expence 


of the late archbiſhop. 

The cathedral, a maſſive pile, was built 
A. D. 1117, and is therefore venerable for 
antiquity ; but in the interior, one chapel 
only, dedicated to Santa Tecla, is worthy of 
attention. In this the dome and columns 
are moſt beautiful, and ſerve to ſhew what 
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valuable marbles are to be procured in this 
vicinity. 

The archbiſhop enjoys a revenue of about 
four thouſand pounds a year. Twelve 
dignitaries, twenty-four canons, as many 
minor canons, and forty chaplains, are well 
provided for at preſent, and will in future 
have increaſing incomes ; becauſe the king 
means te reduce their number, as vacan- 
cies occur, and add conſiderably to the re- 
venue of the ſurvivors ; improving at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame proportion, 
the royal third. 

Nothing can be more politic than this 
meaſure ; for thus quietly, and without cla- 
mour, the uſeleſs wealth of the cathedrals 
will be reſtored to the community, and gra- 
dually relieve the diſtreſſes of the Rate. 


Whenever the critical moment ſhall arrive, 


eleven convents at Tarragona will contri- 
bute their lands and treaſures to the neceſſi- 
ties of a ſinking nation. 

This city contains ſeven thouſand five 
hundred ſouls at preſent ; but whenever the 
canal of Arragon ſhall be navigable, the 
whole country will feel the influence of re- 


viving 


* 
viving commerce; and, among other cities, 
this may regain its ancient population. 

Trade is now confined to wine and 
brandy; but for home conſumption they 
carry on a conſiderable fiſhery. 

To protect the inhabitants from the in- 
curſions of the Moors, they have erected 
batteries. Theſe are the more needful, 
becauſe the ancient fortifications are gone 
to ruin, and the Algerines have committed 
frequent depredations on this coaſt. Spain, 
indeed, has lately concluded a treaty with 
Algiers, but no one can conjecture how 
long the peace will laſt. 

Beef is ſold for twenty-one quartos the 
double pound of thirty-ſix ounces, or about 
two pence halfpenny our pound. 

Mutton is worth thirty-four, or about 
four pence farthing. 

June 27, leaving Tarragona, we paſled 
over an extenſive beach, covered with 
fiſhermen and nets ; then, quitting the ſea- 
ſhore, we travericd a well cultivated plain, 
found refrethment at Figretta, beyond which 
the road goes under a Roman arch, and at 
night we took up our lodging at Monjus. 
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In the way, I took notice that the land 
is chiefly tilled with cows, and admired 
every where the patient and laborious pea- 
ſant unremittingly employed in the culti- 
vation of his land, even when expoſed to 
the full ſtroke of the mid-day ſun. 

Near to the numerous villages, through 
which we paſſed, I was delighted to obſerve 
the rich abundance of corn, olives, vanes, 
figs, almonds, mulberries, and complete 
hedges of pomegranate, now covered with 
its ſcarlet bloſſom. 

As we proceeded, we diſcovered Mont- 
ſerrat, which at firſt appeared juſt riſing up 
in the horizon, and almoſt loſt in clouds ; 
but as we advanced, we could more diſ- 
tinctly trace it ſtretching in the wide ex- 
panſe, and bounding an extenſive plain. 

When we arrived at Monjus, the old man, 
who was maſter of the poſada, was win- 
nowing his wheat, after having trodden it 
on the area with his cattle. His firſt 
operation was to get out the ſtraw by 
means of rakes; then he toſſed the grain 
with a four pronged fork, in order to ex- 
poſe it to the wind. Having thus cleared 


: it 
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it from the chaff, he ſifted it, then ſhogged 
it in cloſer ſieves to ſeparate the lighter 
ſeeds ; yet, after all his pains and labour, I 
obſerved among his wheat, barley, oats, 
vetches of various ſpecies, cockle (agro- 
ſtemma githaco) with other ponderous 
ſeeds, ſmall gravel, and little clods of earth, 
ſuch as we always find in wheat imported 
from every part of Spain. 

What a pity is it, that in moſt of our 
counties, and in every part of France and 
Spain, farmers ſhould be unacquainted with 
the winnowing machine, which, imported 
firſt from Holland, is uſed all over Scot- 
land, and countenanced by our reſpectable 
Society of Arts! a drawing and deſcription 
of this excellent machine, publiſhed by the 
Society in London, is highly worthy of at- 
tention, as being the only one by which any 
ſpecies of grain can be properly cleanſed ; 
I will not merely fay for ſeed, but even for 
the market. 

About Monjus, I took notice that all 
the corn, for want of carts, of waggons, 
and of cars, was brought home, not as in 
Devonſhire and Cornwall, in bundles, 
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hanging againſt the horſe's ſides, but diſ- 


poſed on a ſquare frame, and faſtened on 
his back. 


June 28. Having paſſed Villa franca de 
Panades, we had the ſatisfaction, once more, 
to travel on good roads, well formed and 
made, at a vaſt expence, through rocks, and 
over the deepeſt ravins, or the gorges of 
high mountains. Some of the bridges de- 
ſigned to form a junction between theſe, 
are moſt ſtupendous, and ſhew clearly the 
enterpriſing ſpirit of this laborious nation. 
In many of their deepeſt cuts, through 
the interpoſing rock I took occaſion to 
obſerve the ſtrata, They are generally 
limeſtone, and incline towards the {ea ; 
but as I approached the Lobregat, I re- 
marked, at a very conſiderable depth, thin 
ſtrata of ſchiſt interpoſed between thoſe of 
limeſtone. 

The proſpects in this part of Catalonia 
are moſt enchanting, and change at every 
ſtep. Mountains are feen peeping over 
mountains, and the hills aſſume a pleaſing 
variety of forms. Many are ſhaded with 
thick woods, many with luxuriant crops of 
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corn, and not a few lift up their rugged 
cliffs above the reſt, and hide their heads 
among the clouds. Induſtry climbs among 
theſe rocks, and every ſpot where the plough 
can go, or the vine can fix its roots, is 
made productive, and abounds with either 
corn, or wine, or oil. In the vallies we ſee 
the peaſants engaged in tillage, and with 
two ſtrong oxen breaking up their fallows; 
where, by means of a coulter and a mould- 
board to a well conſtructed plough, they 
turn deep furrows, ſuch as I had never be- 
fore remarked in Spain. 

As we approach Barcelona, all is in mo- 
tion, and the whole road appears alive, 
with horſes, mules, waggons, carts, and 
people, thronging to the market with their 
wares. No ſuch activity, no ſuch appear- 
ance of buſineſs is ſeen in any other of the 
provinces. 

At fix in the evening we arrived, and 
I had the happineſs of meeting my valuable 
friend the conſul in good health. 

Between Valencia and Barcelona, the 
poſadas are tolerably good, but dear, when 
compared with other parts of Spain, ex- 

cepting 
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cepting only for the carriers. Theſe pay 
twenty quartos, or leſs than ſix pence, for 
their ſupper, and have plenty of every thing, 
fiſh, butcher's meat, poultry, and good wine, 
with bread and garden ſtuff; but to a tra- 
veller every article is charged, and his 
bill ſeldom amounts to leſs than thirty 
_ reals. 


RETURN 


RETURN To BARCELONA. 


MMEDIATELY on my return to Bar- 

_ celona, I paid my reſpects to the count 
of Aſalto, captain general of the province, 
and governor of the city, with a letter from 
count Florida Blanca, which alone was ſuf- 
ficient to inſure me an agreeable reception. 
This gentleman, diſtinguiſhed for polite- 
neſs, ſhewed me all poſſible attention, gave 
me the information I deſired, and readily 
granted the only requeſt I had occaſion to 
make. 

Through him I had the honour of being 
introduced to the biſhop of the dioceſe, don 
Guvino de Valladares y Mesia. I was the 
more ſolicitous for this honour, becauſe 
the good prelate had been repreſented as a 
bigot, whoſe ſole employment was to count 
his beads, and his only paſſion to live ſe- 
cluded 
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cluded from the world. My friends had 
aſſured ine, that, as a proteſtant, I had no 
chance of being well received, and that, if 
from attention to the count, he ſhould be 
inclined to ſhew civility, I ſhould be diſ- 
guſted with his coldneſs. At all events I 
was reſolved to ſee him, and I am happy 
that I did; for I not only found him eaſy of 
acceſs, and more than commonly converſa- 
ble, but fo far removed from bigotry, that, 
before I quitted him, he preſſed me to re- 
turn, and to ſtay ſome days with him. 

His reſidence is two leagues from Barce- 
lona, a little to the weſtward of Mongat, 
on a gentle declivity, open to the meridian 
fun, and looking down upon the ſea. 

The party with me on this viſit conſiſt- 
ed of the grand vicar, and my friend don 
Nicolas Laſſo the inquiſitor. At the bi- 
ſhop's I had the happineſs of meeting don 
Tomas de Lorenzana, who is brother to the 
archbiſhop of Toledo, and himſelf biſhop 
of Gerona. | EE 

The meeting of two prelates is a phœno- 
menon in Spain, becauſe the moment a mi- 
niſter of the altar accepts a mitre, he de- 
votes his life wholly to the duties of his 


3 | office, 
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öffice, confines himſelf altogether to his 
dioceſe, and is loſt both to his friends and 
to his family. On the preſent occaſion, 
therefore, the viſit of this prelate was nei- 
ther in the way of ceremony nor of friend- 
ſhip, but to aſſiſt in the dedication of a 
temple. 

I was much pleaſed with my viſit, and 
flattered by the attention of theſe venerable 
men. They differ exceedingly in character, 
yet each appeared amiable in his way. The 
biſhop of Gerona, although advanced in 
years, is lively and volatile, full of wit and 
humour. The biſhop of Barcelona 1s pla- 
cid and grave, yet pleaſant and agreeable, 
and peculiarly diſtinguiſhed for benevolence, 
fond of retirement, and much attached to 
books. He entertained us well, and ſeem- 
ed pleaſed with this little interruption to 
his ſtudies. To me, his invitation to re- 
peat my viſit appeared ſo cordial, and his 
converſation ſo engaging, that I was mor- 
tified in not being able to prolong my ſtay. 
In the evening we returned, as we had 
come, in his coach and fix to Barcelona. 

_ Having now ſo good an opportunity to 
gain information, I made inquiries reſpect- 
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ing the population of Catalonia, the taxes 
impoſed on the inhabitants, and the revenue 
derived to the community from this induf- 
trious province. 

In the beginning of the preſent century 
they reckoned one hundred and one thou- 
ſand nine hundred and eighty-ſix houſes, 
and only three hundred and ninety-one 
thouſand four hundred and ninety inhabi- 
tants; but then, it muſt be remembered, 
that the province had been ravaged by civil 
war. The houſes remained, but many of the 
inhabitants had vaniſhed. In the year 1768, 
when the biſhops gave an account of the 
population, each in his dioceſe, they made 
the ſubſequent return : men, one hundred 
and eighty- nine thouſand two hundred and 
fifty-two ; women, one hundred and ninety- 
two thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty- 
three; boys, three hundred and thirteen 
thouſand and ſeventy-nine; girls, three 
hundred and twenty thouſand nine hundred 
and ſixteen ; clergy, regular and ſecular, 
fourteen thouſand two hundred and thirty- 
five. In all, one million and thirty thou- 
land two hundred and forty-five. 

Since that period it is allowed that the 

population 
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population is not diminiſhed; yet, in the 
laſt returns to government, dated A. D. 
1787, and publiſhed by authority, we find 
only eight hundred and one thouſand ſix 
hundred and two inhabitants. Of theſe, ſix 
thouſand nine hundred and eighty- three 
are under vows, and one thouſand two hun- 
dred and fixty-fix are knights. Now, the 
difference between theſe returns being more 
than two hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
ſand in favour of the former, when no cauſe 
for ſuch a deficiency in the latter can be aſ- 
ſigned, evidently marks ſome error in one 
or both of them; and, indeed, I have it 
from the beſt authority, that theſe ac- 
counts, notwithſtanding the moſt watchful 
attention on the part of government, al- 
ways come ſhort, and very ſhort, of the ac- 
tual population, becauſe it is the intereſt of 
every family, pariſh, and diſtri, to conceal 
their numbers, in order to avoid the capi- 
tation tax. 

Catalonia enjoys the privilege of exemp- 
tion from the alcavala, cientos, and mil- 
lones; in lieu of which they pay ten per 
cent. on all rents, whether belonging to in- 
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dividuals or communities, ſuch as, of houſes, 
| lands, tithes, mills, public houſes, and pub- 
lic ovens, with ten per cent. on the ſup- 
poſed gains of merchants, and mechanies. 
Labourers pay eight and one-third per 
cent. ſuppoſing them to work a hundred 
days in the year, at three reals a day. 
Artiſts and manufacturers contribute in the 
ſame proportion annually for a hundred 
and eighty days. Oxen, cows and calves, 
horſes, mules, ſheep and lambs, with pigs, 
and other animals, if of the larger ſpecies, 
pay three reals each per annum ; thoſe of 
the middling fize, one and an half; and the 
ſmalleſt, one-third of a real ; always ſup- 
poling the reals to be ardites, of which 
fourteen are equal to fifteen and two-thirty- 
fourth reals vellon. | 

The produce of theſe taxes amounted, 
A. D. 1721, as ſtated by Uſtariz, to twelve 
million eight hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy-four reals vel- 
lon, or one hundred and twenty - eight 


thouſand pounds ſterling, and were as fol- 
lows: | 


The 


5 


Reals Vellon, 
The lands at ten per cent. mak- 
ing allowance for unfruitful 
years = - = =". = 5,340,348 
Tithes received by private peo- 
ple of the laity - — 159,021 
Houſes, in proportion to the 


rent - - - - 700,956 
Emoluments of communities = 256,706 
Mills — - - - 863,978 
Quit rents - — — 388, 608 


Perſonal labour - = = 3,099,854 


Cattle = — — — 249,193 
Commerce — — — 175,000 


10,379,657 
This falling ſhort of what was 


expected, the ſame year was 
added in due proportion — 2,491, 11 


Total reals vellon - 12,870, 774 
Beſide the above, Catalonia paid 
a compoſition in lieu of lodg- 
ing, ſtraw, light, wood, and 
utenſils for the troops = = 4,500,000 
Rent of tobacco, falt, the cuſ- 
toms, poſts, ſtamps, cruſades, 
ſubſidy, and excuſado - 39,000,000 
OE Y 2 Royal 


l 
Royal patrimon - = 560,718 
Rent of ſnox = * 35,420 
Dy ec 219,818 


Total reals vellon = 48,186,730 


Thus the whole amount of the taxes 
collected in Catalonia was, A. D. 1721, 
four hundred and eighty - one thouſand 
eight hundred and fixty-ſeven pounds ſter- 
ling. But as the revenue of Spain is more 
than doubled fince that period, ſhould we 
allow the ſame increaſe for Catalonia, we 
muſt ſtate the revenue ariſing from this 
province at little leſs than a million ſter- 
ling, which, according to the computed po- 
pulation, is twenty ſhillings annually for 
each perſon; whereas, taking the whole 
peninſula together, the Spaniards pay na 
more than ten ſhillings each per annum. 

This contribution is relatively heavy ; 
yet, conſidering the rapid circulation of mo- 
ney in this province, and the univerſal af- 
fluence, ariſing from that rapid circulation, 
with the peculiar advantages and reſources 
of the Catalans, it is comparatively light ; 
for being freed from the ſtagnating influence 
of the alcavala, cientos, and millones, they 
X enjoy 
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enjoy a decided ſuperiority over provinces 
which have never claimed the fame indul- 
gence. Unfettered by theſe impolitic re- 
ſtraints, and permitted to ſet their own va- 
lue on their commodities expoſed to fale ; 
their induſtry is free, whilſt that of leſs- 
favoured provinces, haraſſed inceſſantly by 
the collectors of the revenue, and the inter- 


poſition of the magiſtrate with his aſſize, is 


crippled in all its operations. 
In addition to theſe immunities, as it 


has been well remarked, the great number 
of troops conſtantly quartered in Catalonia 
not only gives to the farmers and manufac- 
turers a ready market for their commodi- 
ties, but contributes much to maintain 
good order in the province. For near two 
centuries previous to the acceſſion of the 
preſent ſamily, Catalonia was infeſted with 
banditti, who, by robbing and plundering 
paſſengers, interrupted the ſafe and eaſy 
communication of the cities with each 
other, and preyented, in a great meaſure, 
the interior commerce of the country. But 
when Philip V. after a ſevere conflict, had 
obtained the ſceptre ; conſidering the ſtrong 
attachment the Catalans diſcovered for his 
rival, to prevent inſurrections, he ſtationed 
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a conſiderable detachment of his troops in 
this doubtful part of his dominions. The 
immediate conſequence of this proviſion 
was the reſtoration of good order; the ſub- 
ſequent effect has been the revival of com- 
merce, by a quick and certain demand for 
all the productions of their induſtry. (v. 
Campomanes Induſtria Popular, p. 72.) 

It is peculiarly fortunate for Catalonia, 
that the popular prejudice is favourable to 
commerce; for here artiſts and manufactu- 
rers are as much honoured and reſpected as 
in other provinces they are deſpiſed and 
treated with contempt. In conſequence of 
this their trade is briſk ; the veſſels em- 
ployed to carry it on are more than one 
thouſand ; and government can always de- 
pend upon eighteen thouſand ſeamen, who 
are regiſtered and always ready to obey the 
ſummons in caſes of emergency. 

But that, which contributes moſt to the 
wealth and proſperity of Catalonia, is the 
power which gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty have over their eſtates, to grant a par- 
ticular ſpecies of leaſe called Effab/iſhment 
by Emfiteutic Contracts. To that circum- 
ſtance Count Campomanes pays particular 
attention, when he would account for the 


ſuperior 
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fyperior cultivation and improvement of 
this induſtrious province; nor is he ſingu- 
lar in his opinion. He not only obſerves, 
reſpecting Catalonia, E/ uſu del derecho em- 
fiteutico mantiene alli al labrador ſobre ſuſ- 
tierras y produce un ſobrante de gentes pa- 
ra las ofictos; but to form the contraſt he 
remarks; that Andaluſia, although more 
fertile than either Catalonia or Galicia, yet 
is deſtitute of induſtry, becauſe the land 
being occupied by few proprietors, the bulk 
of the people are day labourers, who only 
find occaſional employment. Hence, clothed 
in rags and wretchedneſs, they crowd into 
cities, where they obtain a precarious live- 
lihood through the bounty of rich eccleſi- 
aſtics. (Camp. E. P. Ap. 3. p. cxlix. and 
1. 2.770 

Not merely in Andaluſia, but in other 
provinces, the great eſtates being ſtrictly 
entailed, and adminiſtered on the proprie- 
tor's account, little land is to be rented by 
the farmer, leſs can be purchaſed by the 
monied man, and, for want of floating pro- 
perty, induſtry is left to languiſh. In Ca- 
talonia it is totally the reverſe of this. 

By the emfiteutic contract, the great pro- 
prictor, inheriting more land than he can cul- 

tivate 


I 

tivate to profit, has power to grant any given 
quantity for a term of years, either abſolute 
or conditional, either for lives, or in perpe- 
tuity, always reſerving a quit- rent, like our 
copyholds, with a relief on every ſucceſſion, 
a fine on the alienation of the land, and 
other ſeignioral rights dependant on the 
cuſtom of the diſtrict, ſuch as tithes, mills, 
public-houſes, the obligation to plough his 
land, to furniſh him with teams, and to pay 
hearth-money, with other contributions, 
by way of commutation for ancient ſtipu- 

lated ſervices. 2 
One ſpecies of grant for uncultivated 
land, to be planted with vines, admitted 
formerly of much diſpute. The tenant 
holding his land as long as the firſt planted 
vines ſhould continue to bear fruit; in order 
to prolong this term, he was accuſtomed to 
train layers from the original ſtocks, and, 
by metaphyſical diſtinctions between iden- 
tity and diverfity, to plead, that the firſt 
planted vines were not exhauited ; claiming 
thus the inheritance in perpetuity. After 
various litigations and inconſiſtent deciſions 
of the judges, it was finally determined, that 
this ſpecies of grant ſhould convey a right 
to 


„ 


to the poſſeſſion for fifty years, unleſs the 
plantation itſelf ſhould previouſly fail. 

The lord of this allodial property may 
appoint any one as judge, with the aſſiſtance 
of an attorney, to hold court for him, pro- 
vided he has previouſly obtained permiſſion 
from the provincial court, or, ſuppoſing the 
diſtrict to be a barony, from the baron or his 
ordinary judge. Having conſtituted the tri- 
bunal, the lord, even whilſt a cauſe is pend- 
ing, may at pleaſure remove the judge, and 
name another in his place, and the tenant 
has, at any period of the trial, a right to 
his challenge, without aſſigning reaſons, 
other than his own ſuſpicions. Each party 


may equally reject three advocates appoint. ' 


ed for aſſeflors. 


The reſerved rent is paid commonly in 
money; but often the agreement is for oil, 
wine, corn, or poultry. 

Should the property thus granted in fee 
paſs into mortmain, the led of the foil 
may inſiſt on its being ſold, or he may in- 
creaſe the reſerved rent in proportion to the 
value of the uſual fine. 

The tenant, whenever ſummoned, muſt 
produce in court his title, which he is 


bound to trace upward, till it arrives ul- 


timately 
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timately at the royal grant; and when his 
term expires, on quitting, he muſt be paid 
for his improvements, before he can be le- 
gally ejected : but at the ſame time he 
may be compelled to indemnify his lord for 
all damages ſuſtained by his neglect. 

Should the tenant be deſirous of quitting 
before the expiration of his term, he is at li- 
berty to do it; but in that caſe he is precluded 
from all claims for his improvements. 

The tenure in Catalonia is evidently feo- 
dal. All property in land is traced up to the 
king, and is held by knights ſervice from the 
crown, ſubject to relief, to fines, and to 
eſcheat. Under the royal grant, the great 
lords claim, not merely tithes of all lands 
not being freehold, with quit rents and 
fines, mills, and public houſes, as we have 
remarked above, but the right of appoint- 
ing magiſtrates and receiving tolls on the 
paſſage of cattle over their eſtates. 

To the power retained by them of 
making emfiteutic contracts, has with rea- 
ſon been attributed the cultivation of ſuch 
waſte lands as are moſt ſuſceptible of til- 
lage, and the conſequent increaſe of popula- 
tion. Induſtry has been promoted, new: 
families have been called into exiſtence, and 
many, 


E 


many, reſcued from poverty and wretched- 
neſs, are now maintained in comfortable 
affluence. In the year 1738, one James Vi- 
laplana purchaſed at a public auction, for 
two hundred livres Catalan, a tra& of waſte 
land, on which, in 1778, were found twenty 
families eſtablithed, although he had reſerved 
one third of this poſſeſſion for himſelf; and 


the whole being planted with vines, for 


which the ſoil was beſt adapted, what had 
been originally purchaſed for two hundred 
livres became, in the ſpace of forty years, 
worth many thouſands. 

Yet advantageous as this kind of eſtabliſh- 
ment has been, both to individuals and to 
the community at large, ſome great pro- 
prietors are ſo inattentive, both to the ge- 
neral good and to their private benefit, that 
they leave their lands uncultivated. Even 
in Catalonia, according to the government 
returns, more than three hundred villages 
have been deſerted. | 

On my return to Barcelona, recom- 
mended by the miniſter to the protection of 
the governor, feeling myſelf ſtrong, I ven- 
tured to inquire more freely (than J had be- 
fore thought prudent) into the conduct of 
the inquiſition. In my former viſit I had 

cul- 
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cultivated friendſhip with the inquiſitors, yet 
I had always approached them with a de- 
gree of reverential awe; but now I queſ- 
tioned them without reſerve or fear. The 
point at which I laboured was to con- 
verſe with ſome who were confined, and 
underſtanding that Mr. Howard had viſited 
their priſons, I pleaded for the ſame indul- 
gence. To this requeſt they anſwered, that 
I was certainly miſtaken ; for that no human 
being, unleſs in cuſtody, or himſelf an offi- 
cer of the inquiſition, could be admitted to 
ſee the interior of their priſons ; but they 
_ aſſured me in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 
the priſoners were not merely treated with 
humanity, but enjoyed every poſlible indul- 
gence. The apartments, in which they are 
confined are ſpacious, airy, clean, and 
commodious. They are permitted to ſend 
for their own bed, with books, pen, ink, 
and paper. They have their own provi- 
fions, and if they are poor, they are well 
fed and comfortably lodged at the expence 
of the inquiſitors. The alcalde waits upon 
them four times a day to receive their or- 
ders, and once a fortnight one of the inqui- 
ſitors viſits every apartment to ſee that all 

18 
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is in good condition, and to inquire if the 
priſoners are treated with humanity. 
To provide funds for the expence of this 
tribunal, they confiſcate the goods of all, 
who are condemned. | 

Neither their ſuperior officers, nor yet 
their familiars, or loweſt ſervants and meſ- 
ſengers, are amenable before the civil courts, 
nor accountable for their crimes and of- 
fences to any but their own tribunal, 

My friends, the inquiſitors of Barcelona, felt 
exceedingly fore about the trial of the beggar 
at Madrid; and aſſured me, that the only 
reaſon why the king required the inquiſition 
to take cognizance of ſo contemptible a 
wretch was out of tenderneſs to the many la- 
dies of high faſhion, whoſe names muſt have 
appeared, had the proſecution been conduct- 
ed in the civil courts. They likewiſe gave 
me to underſtand, that as long as the prieſt- 
hood ſhould be debarred from marriage, and 
confeſſors continue liable to abuſe the con- 
fidence repoſed in them, the ſecrecy, the 
prudence, and, when needful, the ſeverity of 
the inquiſition, would be the only effectual 
reſtraint againſt licentiouſneſs and the uni- 
verſal depravation of their morals. 

When a priſoner is diſcharged, the in- 


quiſitors 
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quiſitors exact an oath of ſecrecy, arid 
ſhould this be violated ; the offender would 
have reaſon to repent his raſhneſs; for, 
taken from his family in the middle of the 
night, he might never be releaſed again. 

The dread of this impoſes filence on all 
who have been once confined. The Dutch 
conſul now at Barcelona, through the long 
period of five and thirty years, has never 
been prevailed upon to give any account of 
his confinement, and appears to be much 
agitated whenever urged to relate in what 
manner he was treated. His fellow ſuf- 
ferer, M. Falconet, then a boy, turned grey 
during the ſhort ſpace of his confinement, 
and to the day of his death, although re- 
tired to Montpellier, obſerved the moſt te- 
nacious ſilence on the ſubject. His ſole 
offence had been deſtroying a picture of the 
bleſſed Virgin; and his friend, the Dutch 
conſul, being preſent on that occaſion, and 
not having turned accuſer, was conſidered 
as a partner in his guilt. 

For my own part, I am inclined to think, 
that in proportion as light has been dif- 
fuſed in Europe, even inquiſitors have 
learnt humanity. But facts ſpeaking fo 
ſtrongly for themſelves, we muſt continue 
to 


FW 5 


to lament that darkneſs ſhould ſo far pre- 
vail as to leave the leaſt veſtige of inquiſi- 


torial power; for, wherever it exiſts, it muſt 


be liable to abuſe, and ASD muſt be 
merely accidental. 


During the whole week immediately. 


preceding my final departure from the. 
City, all the world was occupied with feſti- 
vity on account of the beatification of 
two ſaints lately received into the calendar. 
Philip IV. and Philip V. had, for this pur- 
pole, exerted all their influence, promoting 
contributions to defray the expence of the 


proceſs at the court of Rome, and urging. 


the moſt powerful arguments with his ho- 
lineſs the Pope; but all their arguments 
were vain, till the general voice, and the 


more powerful intereſt of Charles III. pre- 
vailed. 


The citizens, on this occaſion, gave full 


ſcope to the expreſſions of their joy. In 
the convent of S. Franciſco de Paula, to 
which order the new faints belong, they 
had ſervice every evening, accompanied 
with a ſtrong band of muſic, both vocal 
and inſtrumental. Theſe reverend fathers, 
in the ardour of their zeal, had cut down 

Vor. III. 2 their 
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their orange grove to make room for 2 
model of Monjuich. Not far from thence, 
one of the faints, S. Bono, was repreſented 
as a ſoldier, with a company of horſe, 
climbing a ſteep afcent, and ready to tum- 
ble over a wall into a well, whilſt San 
Franciſco was attending to deliver him. 
After this miraculous eſcape, the ſoldier 
became a faint, and embraced the order of 
his patron. The only miracles aſcribed to 
him, whilſt living, were his detecting a 
boy, who was ſtealing artichokes from the 
garden of his convent, and a friar, who was 
tempted by ſome fiſh to mcur the guilt of 
facrilege. But now, after the lapſe of two 
hundred and thirty years, he is become the 
patron of women in child-birth, and his 
relics are ſaid to cure all diſeaſes. 

The ſtreets in the vicinity of the con- 
vent, and nearly over one quarter of the 
city, were illuminated every night; the 
houſes were covered with white linen; and 
the balconies, adorned with looking-glaſs, 
reflected light from innumerable tapers. 
The ſhops, fitted up like facred grottos, 
had each its altar, and many elegant chapels 
were conſtructed in the middle of the ſtreets. 


All 


5200-1 
All the narrow lanes, drefſed with green 
branches ſo as to reſemble groves, were 
hung with feſtoons of flowers, intermixed 
with coloured lamps. Many of the prin- 


cipal inhabitants had muſic in their houſes; 


and every evening, till near midnight, thou- 
ſands were crowding through the ſtreets to 
hear and ſee the united efforts of all ranks 
to honour the memory of their country- 
men, now received among the ſaints. 
During my reſidence at Barcelona, I had 
the happineſs of cultivating an acquaintance 
with two ,very ingenious phyſicians, Don 
Franciſco Sanponts, and Don Franciſco Sal- 
va. I found them well acquainted with the 


writings of the beſt noſologiſts, and expert 


in the improvements of modern chemiſtry. 
With one of their experiments, then new 
to me, I was peculiarly delighted. I had 
ſeen Dr. Prieſtley produce dephlogiſticated 
air from manganeſe in great abundance, and 
more ſparingly from vegetables expoſed to 
the meridian ſun ; but theſe gentlemen, by 
a ſimilar proceſs, obtained, in the ſpace of 
a few hours, from a ſmall portion of Ame- 
rican aloe {agave Americana} half a pint 
of vital, or dephlogiſticated air ; and at the 
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ſame time aſſured me, that from no vege- 
table ſubſtance had they ever been able to 
procure an equal quantity in proportion to 
the ſurface expoſed to the ſolar rays. Hav- 
ing extracted and transferred this to a phial, 
in it they immerged a twiſted iron wire, 
with a ſmall portion of amadou at the 
end, which having kindled into flame they 
had previouſly extinguiſhed, Inſtantly this 
ſmoaking tinder blazed, and the iron burn- 
ed, like nitre, with a moſt vivid flame, caſt- 
ing off little ſtars of light, and leaving at 
laſt a number of ſmall ſhot, perfectly ro- 
tund, which were nothing but the ſcoria 
of the iron. A fimilar portion of the leaf, 
when the day was cloudy, produced fixed 
air, which ſpeedily extinguiſhed flame ; but 
the quantity obtained in the ſpace of a few 
hours was not conſiderable. For theſe 
beautiful experiments they arc indebted to 
Dr. Ingen-Houſz. 

Of threeſcore phyſicians ſettled at Bar- 
celona, theſe two are the moſt diſtin guiſhed, 
and have the moſt extenſive practice. One 
of them favoured me with a fight of his 
liſt, He had viſited more than forty pa- 
_ tients in the morning, and he was to ſee 


as 


1 

as many before he went to bed. Among 
theſe were many merchants, manufacturers, 
and officers; yet he did not expect to re- 
ceive a hundred reals, that is twenty ſhil- 
lings, for the whole practice of the day. 

Although not rich, they had occaſion, a 
few years ſince, to ſhew a high and inde- 
pendent ſpirit, for which they deſerve the 
higheſt commendation. When General 
O'Neille was governor, (A. D. 1784,) the 
putrid fever, already mentioned more than 
once, raged in Catalonia, as in Arragon and 
other provinces of Spain. The phyſicians, 
ſummoned by the governor, like thoſe of 
Carthagena, were required to engage, that 
from thenceforth they would preſcribe no 
medicine beſide the famous opiate recom- 


mended by Dr. Maſdevall. Not fatisfied 


with this, the governor had prepared a 
certificate, ſimilar to the one produced at 
Carthagena, for them to ſign. The doc- 
tors Salva and Sanponts, in the name of all 
the reſt, remonſtrated ; but could obtain no 
other anſwer, than that the king would 
have it fo, and that the priſon doors ſtood 
open to receive them. Our chieftains, 
however, not to be intimidated, continuing 
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firm to their reſolution, and being well ſup- 
ported by their corps, at laſt came off tri- 
umphant, and were permitted to preſcribe 
whatever medicines they thought proper. 
The general, although as a ſoldier he had 
been accuſtomed to obedience, yet being 
gentle and diſcreet, he choſe rather to report 
the matter to the court, than at once to carry 
his threats into execution. Here the mat- 
ter reſted. | | 

Dr. Maſdevall, in his publication, claims 
the invention of this opiate, and repreſents 
it not merely as a ſpecific in putrid fevers, 
but as a panacea, infallible in all kinds of 
fever, and a ſovereign remedy in every diſ- 
eaſe incident to the human frame. But as 
the phyſicians of Barcelona were by no 
means ſatisfied of this, they reſiſted his 
pretenſions; and as ſome of them had no- 
ticed this famous opiate in the Journal de 
Medicine, fo far back as A. D. 1769, they 
denied him the merit of invention. In 
reality, this formula was known and de- 
{cribed under the appellation of Boucher's 
opiate, and the nature of the decompoſi- 
tion taking place on the admixture of the 
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various articles was well deſcribed in the 
Journal of 1778. 

The mixture of tartar emetic with the 
Peruvian bark has been a favourite medi- 
cine in France. In the year 1779, the 
Royal Medical Society at Paris, in their 
Memoirs, p. 249, recommended highly a 


drachm of the former, with an ounce of the 


latter, to be uſed in putrid fevers; and at 
Barcelona they were, already in the habit 
of combining tartar emetic, cremor tartari, 
and Peravian bark, before ever they re- 
ceived the royal mandate. | 

In converſing with theſe phyſicians, I 
was ſtruck with the number of lunatics 
under confinement in the ſeveral provinces 
of Spain ; and when I returned to England, 
IJ compared their account of Catalonia 
with the government returns. By theſe it 
appears, that in Arragon the number 1s 
two hundred and forty-four ; in Catalonia, 
one hundred and fourteen ; in Valencia, one 
hundred and twenty-one; in Andulutia, 
ninety- nine; in Granada, forty-one ; in To- 
ledo, forty-two; in the province of Leon, 
two; and in Avila, one. In the other in- 
terior provinces no mention is made of any. 
2 4 Thus 
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Thus ſtands the fat; but as for the 
foundation of this difference between the 
maritime and the inland provinces in this 
reſpect, neither they nor any one, with 
whom I have converſed on the ſubject, 
could ſuggeſt- any thing worthy of remark. 
I have, therefore, been contented ſimply to 
ſtate the fact, and leave it as I found it. 

Before I quitted Catalonia, I wiſhed to 
have viſited ſome of the numerous mines 
among the mountains; but could never 
find a convenient opportunity. I was, 
however, favoured with a copy of the 
ſchedule, containing a minute account of 
all the mines diſcovered in the province, 
drawn up for the uſe of government by the 
ſervants of the crown. 

From this it appears, that although mi- 
nerals have yielded hitherto little to the re- 
venue, and not much to individuals, they 
have numerous mines of antimony, iron, 
lead, copper, filver, with one of gold, and 
many of coal. Some of theſe are too re- 
mote from water carriage, others cannot be 
worked to profit for want of timber. But 
that which is moſt remarkable is, that two 
private adventurers, Don Joſeph Solanell, 

of 
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of Ripoll, and one Canadell, a merchant of 
Berga, having obtained a grant from the 
crown, undertook to work fourteen coal 
mines in varicus and diſtant pariſhes ; when, 
to open any one effectually, would require 
not merely ſkilful miners, but a weight of 
capital, ſuch as few individuals in Spain 
can be ſuppoſed to command. Coals are 
chiefly found in the diſtrict of YVz/la-franca ; 
filver and copper abound in the valle de 
Aran; but coal, filver, and gold, have all 
been diſcovered in the vicinity of Lerida. 
It is certainly for the happineſs of this 
principality, that the mines are not made 
more productive. In mining countries, the 
gains are exceedingly uncertain ; a gam- 
bling ſpirit is encouraged; agriculture is 
neglected ; and poverty prevails. If the 
mineral is raiſed on the adventurers ac- 
count ; unleſs they diſcover uncommon trea- 
ſures, they will be inevitably ruined. If the 
working miners become ſub-adventurers ; 
they either gain too little, and are wretched ; 
or they get too much, and ſoon contract 
ſtrong habits of indolence, prodigality, and 
VICE. 
Of this truth we have a melancholy 
| proof 
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proof at home. Let any one paſs through 
the county, which moſt abounds with 
mines, and in the mining pariſhes he will 
be ſtruck, every moment, with the fight 
of poverty. and wretchedneſs. Seeing mul- 
titudes loſt to the community, as to all 
uſeful purpoſes, and abandoned to miſery, 
he will inquire, if no proviſion has been 
made to relieve the diſtreſſes of the Poor ? 
The reſult of his inquiries will be ſimply 
this; that in circumſtances ſimilar to theirs, 
no laws, either human or divine, reſtrain 
the uncultivated mind from vice; and that 
the moſt liberal contributions of the rich 
only tend to increaſe the wants and the diſ- 
treſſes of the poor. He will hear, to his 
aſtoniſhment, that in ſome places the whole 
landed property is abſorbed and loſt in the 
vain attempt of relieving poverty ; and that 
they, among the poor, whoſe gains have 
been the greateſt, are univerſally the moſt 
diſtreſſed. In the diſtricts where mines 
have not been ever heard of, and where all 
are engaged in the cultivation of the ſoil, 
he will admire the prevalence of induſtry, 
ſobriety, and virtue; he will be charmed 
with ſimplicity of manners; he will find 
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fewer objects of diſtreſs ; and, upon inquiry 


he will learn, that little is required from 
the hand of charity to relieve the poor. 


Some individuals have gained wealth by 


mines, but not the community, becauſe 
the blanks are more in number than the 
prizes. However, therefore, the hope of 
gain may influence the individual to ſuch 
bold and hazardous adventures; a prudent 
ſovereign will rather encourage his ſub- 
jects to prefer the more flow and certain, 
the moderate, yet regular and healthful 
gains of agriculture, The ſpirit of mining 
ſhould be the laſt to meet encouragement ; 
yet in Spain it appears to be among the firſt. 
If agriculture were carried to the utmoſt 
poſſible extent; if the lands now deſolate 
and waſte were reduced to tillage; if all 
the vallies, ſuſceptible of that improve- 
ment, were ſupplied with water; if the 
projected canals and the high roads were 
finiſhed ; if neither agriculture, manuſac- 
tures, nor commerce could find employment 
for their people and their capitals ; it might 
then, and not till then, become a queſtion, 
whether the ſurplus of their population 
ſhould find vent in emigrations, or whe- 

ther 
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ther they ſhould look for antimony, cobalt, 
biſmuth, mercury, lead, copper, ſilver, and 
gold, at home. 

Before I quitted Barcelona I had a curi- 
ous paper put into my hands, which made 
me wiſh for the one correſponding to it. 
This was a ſchedule, with inquiries direct- 
ed, A. D. 1575, to all the prelates and cor- 
regidors, by Philip II; but I could not 
learn what anſwers had been returned, or 
what ſteps taken in conſequence of theſe 
inquiries. 

Among the fifty-ſeven heads, on which 
the corregidors were to make report, the 
major part related to geography, and the 
local ſituation of each village; to natural 
and civil hiſtory ; to remarkable jug 
both ancient and modern; to heraldry ; 
the municipal government, and ſtate of "ag 
fence; to agriculture, and the productions 
of each diftrict ; to mineralogy, with a ſpe- 
cial reference to gold, filver, iron, copper, 
lead, mercury, or other metals, but without 
any mention of coal, of which they appear 
not to have had the leaſt idea. 

Of the remaining queries the ſubſequent 
are the moſt remarkable : 

| 26 
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iſt, What is the preſent number of houſes 
and families? Were they formerly more 
numerous? If fo, To what cauſe muſt be 
attributed the ſubſequent diminution ? 

2d, Are all the inhabitants employed in 
uſeful labour ? How many are knights, and 
what immunities do theſe enjoy ? 

3d, What entailed eſtates are there? 

4th, Are the people proſperous and 
flouriſhing ? What manufactures do they 
carry on? In what do they excel? 

5th, What waſte lands and commons 
have they? What is the value of theſe to 
the community? What do they collect for 
the paſſage of goods and of cattle through 
their territories ? 

6th, What privileges and immunities do 
they enjoy, and what ſpecial cuſtoms do 
they plead ? For what reaſons were theſe 
granted ? 


7th, Suppoſing the town to be under 
the juriſdiction of a lord, what emoluments, 


privileges, or pre-eminence, does he, or 
any other perſon, derive from it ? 


8th, What is the walue of the tithes, 
and to whom do they belong ? 


eth, 
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9th, In cities and collegiate churches, 
what is the value of the various benefices ? 

roth, What is the value of the biſhop- 
ric, and of all the livings in the dioceſe ? 

1ith, What convents for monks, for 
nuns, and for beatas, are in your diſtrict ? 
What are the numbers under vows ? Who 
were the founders of theſe religious houſes ? 
and, What 1s the value of their rents ? 

r2th, What hoſpitals have you, and 
what is their revenue? 

13th, How many public houſes are in 
the diſtrict? To whom do they belong, 
and what are they worth? 

14th, What depopulated villages are in 
your diſtrict, and what was the cauſe of 
their decay ? | 

15th, Does your town claim a vote in 
cortes ? if not, How, and by wont City, is 
it repreſented there ? 

16th, What feſtivals are obſerved, be- 
ſide thoſe appointed by the church ? 

17th, What remarkable relics are in 
your churches, and what miracles have 
been performed by them ? 
It is evident from the general ſcope of 
theſe 


„ 
theſe inquiries, that the deſign of Philip II. 
was to gain a perfect knowledge of his 
kingdom, with a view to political economy; 
but in order to dazzle the eyes of his ſub- 
jects, he intermixed queries which had no 
reference to that ſubject. | | 

Were we now in poſſeſſion of the an- 
ſwers to theſe moſt intereſting queries, we 
ſhould be able to judge how far the coun- 
try has been depopulated in two centuries, 
ſince the change of government, and ſince 
the diſcovery of America ; but for want of 
theſe authentic documents, we can only 
know in general that the nation has ſuf- 
fered much, without being able to ſtate 
preciſely the loſs which has been ſuſtained 
by theſe unfortunate events. 

Should either the preſent, or any ſucceed- 
ing monarch, gradually extend the bounds of 
freedom, agreeable to the principles now 
prevalent in Europe; ſhould he ſhake off 
the colonies, and contract the limits of his 
unwieldy empire ; ſhould he baniſh his in- 
quiſitors, and invite foreigners of all de- 
ſcriptions to ſettle in his country; and 
ſhould he bend his whole attention to cul- 
tivate the arts of peace ; this moſt fertile 

kingdom 
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kingdom would ſpeedily recover, without 
dangerous convulſions, from her wounds ; 
would regain her former population, 
ſtrength, and conſequence in Europe ; and, 
eſtabliſhing her public credit on a firm 
foundation, would ſurpaſs, by a rapid pro- 
greſs, all her ancient ſplendor. 

When the time arrived for my departure 
and return to England, I made an agreeable 
party with the conſul of Barcelona, to take 
the rout of Switzerland, than which, for a 
naturaliſt, no country can be more intereſt- 
ing. In the way I paid particular atten- 
tion to the ſtrata, and to every appearance 
of extraneous foſſils. Of this tour, ſhould 
health permit, I may hereafter give a parti- 
cular account, and endeavour to eſtabliſh 
facts, ſuch as will convince the moſt incre- 
dulous, that the Moſaic account of the uni- 
verſal deluge is ſtrictly and literally true. 

From Barcelona to Bellegarde we re- 
turned by the fame way which I have de- 


ſcribed at my entrance into Spain. Arriv- 


ing here at the ſummit of the Pyrenees, I 
caſt one longing lingering look behind, and 


quitted with regret a country, where, inde- 


pendent of multiplied civilities and perſonal 
attentions, 
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attentions, for which I felt myſelf deeply 
indebted to my friends, I had been led ſo 
often to admire the boundleſs generoſity of 
the inhabitants. To expreſs all that I feel, 
on the recolle&ion of their goodneſs, would 
appear like adulation ; but I may venture at 
leaſt to fay, that ſimplicity, ſincerity, gene- 
roſity, a high ſenſe of dignity, and ſtrong 
principles of honour, are the moſt promi- 
nent and ſtriking features of the Spanith 
character. In a word, whatever in them I 
have been accuſtomed to admire, I attribute 
to themſelves, and to their intrinſic excel- 
lence; whatever I have blamed, muſt be 
aſcribed to the accidental corruptions of 
their government. 

Conſidering the ſimilarity of character 
between the two nations, the Spaniſh 
and the Engliſh, with the ſtrong predilec- 
tion of the former in favour of the latter, 
the peculiar wants of each, and their mu- 
tual ability to ſupply thoſe wants, I cannot 
but lament ſincerely that a better under- 
ſtanding ſhould not ſubſiſt between them, 
leading in the firſt inſtance, if not to a new 
family compact, at leaſt to a family con- 
nection, and iſſuing finally in a commercial 

Vo. III. Aa inter- 


of: 


intercourſe equally beneficial to both na- 
tions, | 
Theſe are the earneſt wiſhes of the Spa- 


niards, as appears by their well known 
adage : | 


Con todo el mundo guerra 
paz con Vnglaterra. 


Peace with England, and war with all 
the world.” From one end of the kingdom 
to the other this ſentiment prevails; and 
ſuch a ſtrong deſire for the union of their 
moſt amiable prince the infant don Anto- 
nio, with one of our princeſſes, that their 
wiſhes conſtantly kindle into hope. Dur- 
ing my abode in Spain, when at any time, 
as often happened, a rumour ſpread that 
this event would ſpeedily take place, being 
readily and univerſally believed, every eye 
was ſeen to ſparkle with the joyful expec- 
tation. 

In the preſent circumſtances of the royal 
families, both in Spain and Portugal, ſuch 
a connection would promiſe peculiar advan- 
tages to the princeſs, who ſhould viſit Spain, 
becauſe it is more than poſſible ſhe might 
give a ſovereign to them both, under whoſe 
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ſceptre thoſe kingdoms would for ever be 
united. 

From ſuch a connection no inconve- 
niencies could ariſe to England, becauſe 
catholics are by law excluded from our 
throne, and the whole ſyſtem of their reli- 
gion, with aftoniſhing rapidity, is moulder- 
ing away. The papal authority is no longer 
to be feared. The French never owned 
allegiance to the ſee of Rome, and at the 
preſent moment, ſuperſtition in that vaſt 
empire lies proſtrate in the duſt, without 
the moſt diſtant hope of rifing into power. 
Germany, under the dominion of Joſeph 
and of Leopold, is become in a manner pro- 
teſtant, whilſt catholics themſelves, pro- 
teſting, have made a new religious æra in 
our iſland. 

Knowledge in the preſent day is not, as 
formerly, confined within the walls of 
Rome. Science univerſally prevails, and 
the ſovereigns of Europe will never more 
conſult the college of cardinals to ſettle 
their diſputes. The times are changed, 
and, without pretending to more than com- 
mon ſagacity, we may venture to affirm, 
that the papal authority has received its 
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mortal wound, and to predict, that ſuper- 
ſtition will never more revive. In theſe 
circumſtances, the national religion has little 
to fear by accepting the offers, ſhould ſuch 
be made by any catholic court, of inter- 
marriage with our princeſſes, whoſe cha- 
racter, it may be ſaid without ſuſpicion of 
adulation, throughout Europe ſtands fo 
high as to attract the attention of every 
crowned family, and whoſe liberal educa- 
tion and habits muſt make them eminently 
prove a bleſling to the country where they 
go, tending to promote univerſal peace and 
a free commercial intercourſe in Europe. 
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| . Penny, 
1 Maravedis is equal to _ The 
2 ditto — ditto —. + 
3 ditto — ditto — 4 1 
4 ditto — ditto a Quarto, or * 
5 ditto — ditto _ At; 
6 ditto — ditto — 9 
7 ditto — ditto — 1 
8 ditto — ditto two Quartos, or 
9 ditto — ditto — * 
10 ditto — ditto — 15 
11 ditto — ditto — un 
12 ditto — ditto three Quartos 17 
13 ditto — ditto — RAE 
14 ditto — ditto. — Iz 
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11 r ditto, a Ducado, ditto 


( 


1 
4. . 

15 Maravedis is equal to — Ir 

16 ditto — ditto four Quartos 1 4 
17 ditto — ditto — rH 

32 ditto — ditto eight Quartos 2 {4 
34 ditto — ditto 83 Quartos 2 24 

64 ditto a Real of Plate equal to 4 2 
136 ditto a Peceta ditto — 9 N 
7,000 ditto — ditto we. 11 

10,000 ditto — ditto 2 7 

— — — — __©J_ 
* U 

1 Real Vellon is equal to — o 2 22 
2 ditto — ditto — 98 4 ++ 
3 ditto — ditto — O 7 * 
4 ditto, a Peceta, ditto — 89 9 
5 ditto — ditto _ 9 11 3. 
6 ditto — ditto — 1 
7 ditto — ditto — 14 

8 ditto — ditto _ [SS 
9 ditto — ditto — I 9 34 
10 ditto, an Eſcudo, _ 1 11 
11 ditto — ditto _ $ 1 3£ 

— 2 
— 2 


12 ditto Real de a Ocho 


T:. 00-40% 
13 Reals Vellon equal to 
14 ditto — ditto 
15 ditto — ditto 


15 r ditto make a Pefo, or cur- 
rent Dollar, equal to 


16 ditto 
17 ditto 
18 ditto 
19 ditto 


— — 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


20 make a Peſo Duro, or hard 


Dollar, ditto 


40 make an Eſcudo de Oro 
60 make a current Piſtole 


75 make a gold Piſtole 


100 ditto 


ditto 


320 make the Uncia de Ora 


x, OOo ditto 


ditto 


@ 8 
1 
O 3 4 
7 
3 
a3 1143 
8 1711 + 
O 11 Il, 
8 16 0 
O 19 112 
* 
919 22 


Eccleſiaſtical revenues being reckoned by Du- 
cats, I have ſubjoined the following table: 


1 Ducat is equal to 
2 ditto 
3 ditto 
4 ditto 
5 ditto 
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2 ror 
4 2 
5 7 
9 8 
10 1128. 
6 Ducats 
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Ducats are equal to — oO 13 2 
- ditto — as © ic 4 73 
5 ditto — — 9 
9 ditto — — — x O 19 9 — 
10 ditto — — 5 
It ditto — — n 14 2 
12 ditto —— — 16 4. 
13 ditto — — 1 8 62. 
14 ditto — — 140 9 : 
15 ditto — — 1 12 112 
16 ditto — — 115 KL. A 
17 ditto — — 11 4 X. 
18 ditto — — 119 62 
19 ditto — — 2 1 <A 
| 20 ditto — — 2 311 
| 30 ditto — — 21 
50 ditto — — 1 
I00 ditto — — 10 19 8 ID 
P ĩᷣͤ ot A. - 
600 ditto — ons 66 18 4 
1,000 ditto — — 109 17 3 os 
2,000 ditto — — 219 14 61 
3, ooo ditto — — 329 11 9 + 
4,000 ditto _ — 439 9 O74 
55000 ditto — — 549 8 3 
6, ooo ditto —— — 6 8 2:7 Cy 
8,000 ditto _ — 878 18 14 
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10,000 Ducats are equal to 


16,000 ditto 
20,000 ditto 
30,000 ditto 
40,000 ditto 
60,000 ditto 
80,000 ditto 
100,000 ditto 
150,000 ditto 
1,000,000 ditto 
2,000,000 ditto 
4,000,000 ditto 
, ooo, ooo ditto 


Ein 


14. 
1,098 
I,757 
2,197 
35295 
4394 
6,591 
8,789 

10,986 
16,479 


109,863 


219,726 


439,453 
$78,906 


1 
12 77 
16 J 
5 31 
17 117 
10 74 
15 117 
RF 
6 62 
9 10 
1 
1 3 
2 6 
5 © 
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THIRD VOLUME. 


CIDS, how formed by 


nature ? 90 
Agriculture of Alicant 196 
—— Carthagena 134 
—— Valencia 269 
Alcala de Chivet 301 
Alcarrazas - 32 


Algerines, their ravages in 

Spain - - 
Alhama - - 48 
Alhambra, at Granada 61 


Alicant - 168, et /eq. 
Almanza, battle of, 228 
Almaſora - „ 409 
Alpargates 118, 130 


Alvatera - — 161 


Amulets, uſed at Alicant 166 
Antonio, San. Marquis, mur- 
dered by ſmugglers 46 
Aqueduct of Almaſora 296 
Archbiſhop of Valencia, his 
character - — 274 
Arbitrio, a municipal tax 73 
Army, v. Military. 
Arroyo, de la Miel 33, 38 
Aſalto, Count, captain gene- 
ral of Catalonia 


319 

Aſſaſſinations, frequent in 
Spain - 144 
Banditti, in Catalonia, re- 
preſled - 327 
Baranco, a ravin - 1og 
Barrilla, 
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Barrilla, its ſpecies 131. 176. 


8 7 195 

Baths of Buzaot 200 
Baza - - 105 
Beatification of ſaints at Bar- 
celona - 337 
Beggars, encouraged at Ma- 
laga - - 17 
Granada 57, 58 

Ahcapt 183 

— Valencia 251. 252 
Benicarlo - 302 
Biſhop of Barcelona, his cha- 
racter — 320 
Gerona 321 

Boucher's opiate 342 
Brandy at Benicarlo 303 
Bucarros — 32 
Burjaſot, near Valencia 274 
Buzot - - 200 


Campo de Tarragona 310 
Carthagena 121 et ſeg. 
Card, contract for America 39 
Caſtellon de la plana 296. 298 
Catalonia, its population, taxes, 


and revenue 322 
Cavanes - =. 401 
Chalk, at Picacente 271 


Chalk and gypſum, their af- 
finity 8 — 90 


Chirivel — - 110 
Cinnabar, at Alicant 213. 
R 


* 


Cinnabar, near Valencia 271 
Cicuta, its medical powers, 
and efficacy in Valencia 283 
Commerce, bad principles of, 
- ; 259 

Convicts, employed in public 
works - 125. 190 
Contador 109 
Copon for the hoſt 153 
Corſarios, public carriers 96 
Cortejos, at Carthagena 145 
Coſcoja, Quercus Coccif. 202 
Crillon, duke, cap. gen. of 


Valencia - — 272 
Criminals, employed in public 
works 125. 190 
Cullar de Baza 106 


Diego, father, of Cadiz, a fa- 


mous preacher 147 
Diezma - 97 
Diſeaſes of Malaga 23 

Carthagena 136 
Alicant 214 


Dreſs of peaſants near Lorca 


— - 118 
in Murcia 161 


Earthquakes, frequent near 


Alicant - 231 
Elche - - 162 
Elda - - 226 
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